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‘FALLEN 


SCATTERED up and down the 
United Kingdom there have 
grown up like mushrooms in 
the past few months several 
miniature Sandhursts. In 
these, various officers and 
N.C.O.’s, shattered débris of 
Expeditionary Forces all over 
the world, are busy night and 
day turning out officers te fill 
the gaps in the cadres of the 
wonderful K. armies — gaps 
whose presence may be realised 
from the daily “Roll of Honour,” 
which shows us by the large 

number of “they who fall by 

the wayside” what the daily 
wear and tear of this war of 
attrition really means. 

Most of these Officer Cadet 
Battalions, as they are officially 
described, are independent units, 
but one or two are offshoots of 
famous Officer Training Corps, 
and wear the badges of their 
parent units, thereby being in- 
vested from their very birth 
with a state and rank and 
tradition to bid them “play 
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ANGELS.” 


the man,” even as their fore- 
bears. The one I am endeavour- 
ing to describe forms part of 
an O.T.C., known to the world 
at large as “The Fallen Angels,” 

It is quartered in a quiet 
little town in Loamshire, which 
before the war attracted public 
notice only by the presence of 
its school, almost we might 
say its raison d’étre. Early in 
the war there descended upon 
the town hordes of armed or 
semi-armed men, and the sleepy 
streets in the smiling valley 
re-echoed to the clash of rifle- 
butts, the tramp of soldiery, 
and the occasional jingle of 
spurs (for some of us are 
mounted). The scared house- 
holders woke to find their 
houses and their precious car- 
pets delivered over to the 
hobnailed boots, or should we 
say the cloven hoofs, of myriads 
of fallen angels disguised as 
“ billets.” 

For many long months the 
fallen angels plied and learnt 
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their trade, and month after 
month some, or others, of them 
discarded pack and rifle and 
shapeless Government clothing 
to don for a brief space beauti- 
ful new-cut, well-fitting raiment, 
adorned with bright winking 
stars, replacing their sombre 
badges and buttons by others 
bearing crests of many a famous 
regiment. For a short while 
they would bask in the sun- 
shine of feminine smiles of 
sisters and (more important) 
other peop/e’s sisters, and suffer 
proud parental introductions : 
“My boy—just got his com- 
mission in the 307th King’s 
Own Fine Fellows.” 

Smiles and proud words, that 
more often than not hide 
aching hearts that dread the 
morrow’s dawn, which sees the 
laden troop-trains under way. 

And then to war—to don 
once more the pack and straps 
—gone the bright stars and 
badges. But this time the 
harness buckles on to leaders 
and teachers:of men—the boy’s 
estate is far behind—the cheery 
careless comradeship of the 
O.T.C. ranks sloughed for the 
responsibilities of those in 
whose sole charge are the 
lives and wellbeing of many 
men. 

Again a little space, and 
perhaps they are known no 
more. All that remains is the 
orderly-sergeant’s voice read- 
ing orders to the new blood 
in the quiet summer evening 
in sleepy Loamshire, with its 
laughing English fields and 
gay hedgerows spread about 
the lazy canal— 


“The O.C. regrets to an- 





nounce the following casualty 
in the Expeditionary Force :— 


Killed in Action. 


2nd Lieut. G. O. FoRwARD 
(formerly Pte. No, 9991, X Coy. 
Fallen Angels).” 


That and a cross of biscuit- 
box among the pollarded wil- 
lows’ of Flanders, or perhaps 
a tiny heap of stones in the 
sandy waste which is all that 
is left to mortals of the Garden 
of Eden. 

Stay,—somewhere, for cer- 
tain, in a locked drawer among 
a tumble of dainty feminine 
treasures—bits of faded ribbon, 
gloves, dance programmes, and 
what not—a black button, 
bearing the image of the Prinee 
of Darkness—and, somewhere, 
surely @ woman’s broken heart 
—débris of war. 


But all the “ Fallen Angels” 
leave not for the war. The 
officers, whom we might call 
the Seraphim, remain — un- 
willing — held back by their 
very rank and knowledge to 
thankless, arduous duties as 
trainers of still more angels. 
Month after month they watch 
with longing eyes the ceaseless 
outward flow of full-fiedged 
subalterns departing to that 
far-off Promised Land— “the 
Front” —which they them- 
selves, like Moses, will never 
reach, but spend their weary 
days in guiding others to its 
portals. 

Good work—valuable work 
—greater work than holding 
trenches, but thankless work— 
void of that great incentive to 
huma” endeavour — “ kudos.” 
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Worse still, to the minds of 
certain churlish people, work 
void of distinction and honour. 
But the Seraphim take it all un- 
complainingly, doing the work 
for the work’s sake—plodding 
along in the desert, pointing 
out to their eager followers 
the swift way to the Promised 
Land, their only reward the 
knowledge of duty—thankless 
duty—done to the uttermost 
inch. 


‘* Wherefore praise we famous men 
From whose bays we borrow. 
They that put aside to-day, 

All the joys of their to-day, 
And with toil of their to-day 
Bought for us to-morrow.” 


I wonder if Kipling had met 
the Seraphim before he penned 
the above lines; one could 
hardly think of words more 
apt if one wanted to describe 
them. 


After many months had 
elapsed the War Office realised 
that there were other Angels 
abroad in the land in the shape 
of certain officers and N.C.O.’s 
hobbling about on sticks in 
health resorts, or busy in arm- 
chairs, each suffering the atten- 
tions of at least seven women 
handing tea, toast, cakes, and 
cigarettes, and generally with 
the best of intents making life 
boresome to the muffler-clad, 
sister-susy-shirted ‘ wounded 
’eroes,” These angels we may 
describe as the Cherubim, not 
from their high rank or virtues, 
but by reason of the fact that, 
like the conventional cherubim 
in medieval art, they mostly 
lack a good deal of their bodies. 
It is not their fault, because 
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they started their career com- 
plete; but owing to untimely 
contact with Hun shells, bay- 
onets, bullets, and other lethal 
weapons, or still worse the 
ravages of sickness, almost as 
great a factor in war as “ vil- 
lainous saltpetre,” they have 
mislaid part or parts of their 
anatomy. 

The War Office considered 
that they might be usefully 
employed in training embryo 
officers, more especially since, 
like the drunkard at the tem- 
perance meeting, they would 
furnish “awful examples” of 
how not to take cover, and 
consequently any teachings 
they might expound to the 
cadets would carry greater 
weight than those of the 
seraphim. 

So the inner circles of the 
S.D. department at the War 
Office devised them a wonder- 
ful net, with meshes of trebly 
woven silk bearing on every 
strand the mystic signs, “Fit 
for general service at home,” 
and cast it abroad over the 
cherubim. Then drawing in 
their net they sorted the catch 
and set most of it to work in 
cadet battalions. But some of 
it they sent to the chief of the 
Fallen Angels, with orders to 
him to raise four cadet com- 
panies and place them in charge 
of the cherubim (as per delivery 
voucher), So he assembled his 
company and squadron com- 
manders in the early spring, 
and told them to draft as 
many of their men as they 
thought fit to hold commissions 
into cadet companies. Further, 
to aid the cherubim in their 
knowledge of fallen angels’ 
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ways and eustoms, he attached 
some of the seraphim to each 
company of cadets. 

The cherubim are of various 
ages and ranks and degrees of 
bodily completeness. For in- 
stance, the commander of No. 1 
Company is a senior major of 
the British Army, whereas the 
leader of No. 2 is a mere cap- 
tain of Indian Infantry. The 
latter's company sergeant-major 
is a sprightly cherubim, minus 
one knee-joint mislaid in the 
Ypres salient (the present one 
of silver being of home manu- 
facture) — its absence com- 
pensated for by a “ médaille 
militaire.” The presence of the 
sergeant-instructor of musketry, 
who in times of peace is partner 
in a well-known firm ef military 
tailors, lends an air of solidarity 
to the ranks of No. 2. 

On the other hand, they 
cannot quite live up to the 


I, TRENCH 


“Seems to me,” said the 
skipper of No. 2 Cadet Com- 
pany to his satellites, as he 
peinted distastefully to the 
schedule of work for the 
following week, “that some 
people can’t see the wood for 
the trees or the art of war for 
the trenches. Judging by the 
cove who made out this pro- 
gramme, ‘war’ should be spelt 
T-R-E-N-C-H.” 

To tell the truth, the pro- 
gramme appeared to have been 
devised by some one who con- 
sidered trench-grubbing as the 
be-all and end-all of a soldier’s 
career. The speaker was busy 
with a coloured pencil reducing 
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quartermaster-sergeant of No.1, 
whose normal occupation is to 
manage an hotel. When Brer 
Hun is finally penned up in the 
ancestral pig-sty, the bullet- 
scarred countenance of the 
quartermaster -sergeant will 
doubtless draw many visitors 
to hear “mine host” fight his 
battles over again. 

The cadets are of all ages 
and descriptions. They flash 
like meteors across the gaze of 
the cherubim, and we know 
them but for a short space, so 
the reader must not complain 
if he gets but a passing glimpse 
of a few of our brightest stars. 
One salient point, however, is 
noticeable about them all— 
namely, their exceeding keen- 
ness and thirst for knowledge, 
and any one with the slightest 
experience in teaching will 
realise what a difference that 
makes to their instructors. 


WARFARE, 


the schedule to a smudgy 
mass of red chalk, from which 
peeped forth here and there, 
like stars on a cloudy night, 
occasional references to para- 
graphs of the official training 
manuals. 

“T suppose it’s the creation 
of one of those babes who, on 
the strength of ten days at 
Havre, inform you that it is 
quite unnecessary to train men 
in field warfare, since all future 
wars, and especially the present 
one, will be decided in the 
trenches. What’s the section 
in the Army Act, Gamailiel, 
coneerning the fate of them 
as spread rumours ‘calculated 
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to create alarm and despon- 
dency ’?” 

“Gamaliel” was a subaltern 
who in pre-war times wasted 
his substanee eating many 
dinners in the Temple, and 
hence had been appointed 
Instructor in Military Law to 
the company by its commander, 
whose chief business in life was 
te conceal his ignorance on law 
and kindred matter. Conse- 
quently, he had hailed the 
advent of “Gamaliel” with 
tears ef joy, stolen a copy of 
the Manual of Military Law 
and a tattered volume of King’s 
Regulations from the Orderly 
Room, and presented them to 
Gamaliel with directions to 
lecture at all hours of the day 
on the differences between 
“using” and “offering” vio- 
lence, ‘breaking eut of bar- 
racks” and “absence without 
leave,” how many minutes form 
one day’s absence, and all other 
such legislation for the better 
governance of the land forces 
of the Crown as might help 
towards the downfall of the 
“Willies,” 

Gamaliel having no one 
junior to whom he might pass 
the greatness thrust upon him, 
was perforce compelled to 
spend the small wee hours in 
mastering the tautology of the 
above volumes, which he 
stigmatised as “worse than 
any bally Bradshaw,” in order 
to expound them next day 
with an air of knowledge to a 
crowd of cadets, worse hecklers 
during lecture hour than any 
political audience at a luckless 
candidate's election speech. 

“Should think probably 
section 5, but it might be 6 (2) 


(a); only the question comes in 
there as to whether they were 
on the line of march or other- 
wise, and did they or did they 
not draw swords, beat drums, 
or discharge firearms when 
making the remark?” 

“Don’t know about drums,” 
said the skipper, “but as a 
class that type of child goes 
in for a lot of trumpet-blowing. 
However ... to come back to 
our muttons, we’d better have 
a trench show of sorts just to 
let the children see what trench 
warfare is really like. Now 
then, Phayle, what price a 
trench assault under your egis 
—intense bombardment—wire 
cutting — bembs — blocks— 
bayonet men—stinks—and all 
the usual stage effects which 
accompany what the papers 
describe as ‘Great attack on 
the Menin Road. Trenches 
captured.’ In fact, -a ‘push’ 
by one who's been pushed. 
No. 4 Cadet Company will 
collaborate, co-operate, and 
generally spectate. You can 
get out orders and a map of 
sorts just to add to the make- 
belief of the whole picnic,” 

“Right-eoh! Tl put up a 
stunt of sorts in that lot of 
trenches on the edge of the 
common. I'll go out and make 
a sketch to-day which we can 
reproduce as an aircraft map, 
and well buy fireworks and 
steal bombs from the anarchists. 
How about a machine-gun or 
two te help things along?” 

“Good,” said the skipper. 
“Tl get friend Balancer to 
come out with us and bring 
his crank-handle experts and 
feed-block jammers with blank 
ad lib.” 
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Thereupon the conclave broke 
up; Gamaliel to expound once 
more on the difference in 
degree of crime between a 
cadet telling a sergeant, on 
receipt of an order, that he 
didn’t like his face, and the 
same remark made casually to 
the same individual if met in 
a back street; Phayle, armed 
with much squared paper and 
portfolios of orders saved from 
“ pushes” in France, to produce 
a really theatrical setting for 
the assault; and the Captain 
to seek out the feed - block 
jammers in their lair in the 
purlieus of the Machine-Gun 
School. 

On opening the plank door 
of their hut and peeping in, he 
saw Balancer poised gracefully 
on a shelf at the side of the 
room swinging his legs, his 
hands deep in the pockets of 
@ most unmilitary mechanic’s 
overall, from one pocket of 
which protruded the business 
end of a spanner; while ranged 
in front of him were rows of 
earnest students intent on 
taking down the words that 
fell from his lips, as though 
they were pearls indeed. 
Around the room were various 
large-scale drawings, in pinks 
and blues, of the interiors of 
all types of machine - guns, 
looking like anatomical charts, 
while in a small room at the 
far end an overall-clad sergeant 
was cleaning up a stumpy 
machine-gun with as much 
care as a mother scrubbing a 
child’s face for a prize distri- 
bution. The general atmos- 
phere was of the “Do it now” 
order. 

** Little (c) in brackets; two 





d—turn the crank - handle on 
to—— Good afternoon, sir!” 
This to the Captain, whom 
Balancer had just perceived ; 
and he jumped down from his 
perch, “Carry on, ,lease,” 
said the Captain, seating him- 
self on a stool. “I'll wait till 
you've done. It’s nothing 
frantically important.” 

The lecture went on, and the 
assiduous scribes resumed their 
noting down of every minute 
detail of the ‘‘sequence” which 
the instructor gave forth out 
of his head as lucidly as if from 
a book. 

When it was finished the 
class filed out for five minutes 
to put ice on their heads, and 
the Captain got to business. 

“Look here, oh! feed - block 
expert—my company’s goin’ to 
do a trench assault beano next 
Wednesday. We want as many 
stage effects as possible, so 
what about you and your class 
bringin’ out some guns and 
much blank and joining in? 
You could hold a communica- 
tion trench while they try and 
bomb you out. It’s practice 
for you in dodging bombs.” 

“Rather! Only, for the 
Lord’s sake, don’t drop a 
dummy Mills on my precious 
tangent sights. You can drop 
‘em on our heads and we won't 
grouse, but if you bust our 
sights we won’t play in your 
yard any more.” 

“Done! I'll bomb you with 
Chinese crackers and Paine’s 
thunder - bangs instead. The 
intense bombardment will cease 
at 10.30 A.M., and the company 
will rush the first line Hun 
trenches held by the 4th Ba- 
varians, in other words, No. 4 
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Platoon, and the 8.M. can do 
Rupy of Bavaria for the nonce 
—I’m sure he'll dress the part. 
Send you the scheme later— 
so long!” 


It is Wednesday morning, a 
beautiful bright morning in 
April, and for once real early 
summer weather, not a cloud 
in the sky. All the trees are 
just breaking into leaf, and the 
yellow gorse flowers on the 
common make the countryside 
look in the sunshine as if some 
one had scattered it broadcast 
with gold dust, 

On the side of the common 
nearest to the town are a col- 
lection of nice, deep, muddy 
trenches, constructed by various 
‘‘instruction,” or “destruction,” 
classes, and in the middle a 
machine-gun emplacement in 
which Balancer and his follow- 
ing are busy installing a 
machine-gun. In order to 
assimilate themselves more 
closely to the surrounding 
earth, still wet from the night’s 
rain, they have discarded their 
caps and swathed their heads 
in khaki handkerchiefs. With 
the addition of a pair of ear- 
rings apiece they would make 
passable buccaneers on a pro- 
vincial stage for “The Pirate’s 
Peril, or the Bloodstained 
Pocket-Knife,” 

In another set of trenches, 
seventy yards or so away, is 
assembled No. 4 Company, who 
have come out to see the “ pic- 
ni,” and pick up useful (?) tips 
from the antics presently to be 
performed by No. 2. 

Their commander is talking 
te the captain of No. 2, and in 
the middle distance are various 


lesser lights, subalterns, in- 
structors of the permanent 
staff, &c., while coming up the 
road from the valley is to be 
seen a small column of pack- 
carrying infantry, whose advent 
is heralded by the strains of a 
popular ditty which informs 
you that— 


‘We're a d——d sight smarter than 
the Coldstream Guards. 
Now then, all together! We're,” &c. 


They are No. 2 Company 
coming up to the assembly 
trenches, which unfortunately 
exist only in the shape of 
hastily scratched shallow holes, 
but for the purposes of the 
scheme are assumed to be 
“‘ trenches—complete—revetted 
—boarded—infantry —for use 
of,” to borrow the phraseology 
beloved by the denizens of 
that home of mystery —the 
Q.M. Office. 

In the support trenches of 
the position are to be seen 
groups of “Hun” infantry 
with packets of Crystal Palace 
fireworks, which later in the 
day will do duty as bombs; 
while on a mound in the centre 
of the position stands “ Rupy, 
Prince of Bavaria,” exhorting 
his legions to wipe out their con- 
temptible foe. A few words 
drift down to us: “And when 
I gives you the signal to 
charge, every man © you 
goes in, and them as ain't 
got bombs, heave chunks of 
mud.” 

Which informs us_ that 
“Rupy,” anticipating trouble 
after the present intense bom- 
bardment (imaginary), is pre- 
paring some dire scheme of 
counter-attack on the first- 
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line trenches, which are bound 
to be rushed in a little while. 
In front of these Phayle and 
two or three of his myrmidons 
are busy putting up what 
they are pleased to term 
the “residue of the enemy 
entanglement.” 

“Funny to see people busy 
in trenches in this way, and 
no attentive gentlemen snip- 
ing,” remarks O.C. No. 4. 
“Pity we can’t do it this way 
in France. Save a lot of 
nervous strain!” The speaker 
is one of the cherubim, and 
it is the first time for many 
a long day that he has seen 
troops at work without the 
monotonous accompaniment of 
whistling bullets or droning 
shells. 

“‘ Almost induce one to join 
the Army, wouldn’t it?” re- 
plies the skipper of No. 2. 
“ Well, it’s close on to 10.30, and 
the assaulting troops appear 
to be ready. Also, I see 
Phayle dishing out crackers to 
his anarchists. What's the 
matter with going over there 
to see them start? Judging 
by the amount of work 
Phayle’s put into it, it should 
be ‘some’ show.” 

They stroll over to the as- 
sembly trenches, where three 
platoons of No. 2 are waiting 
to assault. These are sup- 
posed to be the right com- 
pany of an attacking brigade. 
Amongst them are_ three 
grenade parties, whose job is 
to bomb outwards along the 
trenches, and down any com- 
munication trenches they may 
come across; while the rest of 
their company hastily “re- 
verses’ the trench. This means 
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hauling down the parapet on 
the front side and converting 
the parados (or rear wall, 
built to prevent fragments of 
bursting shells coming in from 
behind) into a parapet, giving 
protection from fire from the 
Hun trenches behind and from 
the counter-attack, which is 
as certain as tinned salmon 
and asparagus at an Indian 
guest-night dinner. The en- 
emy’s first-line trench can be 
had by either side practically 
for the asking; the trouble is 
to get the trenches behind, of 
which both sides dig line after 
line, so that each army is 
protected by as many lines 
of trenches as a Dutch girl 
has petticoats, 

The usual procedure in 
trench warfare is to capture 
the second or third line of 
the enemy’s trenches. The 
first, as I have said, is yours 
for the asking. All that is re- 
quired is to subject it to an 
intense artillery bombardment, 
after which your infantry walk 
over and occupy it. But no 
sooner have they done so 
than the enemy repeats the 
manoeuvre and chucks you out 
again, for his guns have the 
range of his own front-line 
trenches to an inch. There is 
also the further disadvantage 
that a line of trenches, after 
being subjected to a really 
heavy bombardment, ceases to 
be trenches, and becomes 


merely a tumbled heap of 
earth. So it is better to take 
the enemy’s second, or, better 
still, his third line trench, 
which will be much less bat- 
tered and distinctly safer from 
his guns. 


Having got into 
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them, you endeavour to sup- 
press any attempts of the enemy 
to come up the communication 
trenches by bombing down 
them, and also to extend your 
gain laterally by bombing out 
sideways along the main 
trench you have occupied. For 
this purpose you select expert 
murderers, handy with bomb 
aod bayonet, and form them 
into grenade parties, as they 
are officially termed—or “an- 
archists” or “suicide clubs,” 
as the army prefers to call 
them. 

Observe, then, on the right 
flank of the company various 
stalwarts under the leadership 
of Cadet Gabbler, an erstwhile 
sailorman, stuffing their haver- 
sacks, of which each anarchist 
carries two, with bombs (from 
which, needless to say, the 
explosive has been removed) 
and with high art fireworks to 
replace the missing explosives 
and add to the reality of the 
show. 

Gabbler is distinctly a feature 
of the company. He is a small 


wizened man of uncertain age, 
with a great thirst for know- 


ledge and, as his name would 
lead you to imagine, a fine 
natural gift for argument. 
One of these days, when he 
becomes an officer, he will hang 
up some show at the front in 
erder to argue with the corps 
commander as to whether the 
Hun likes sauerkraut or merely 
eats it because he can’t get 
Quaker Oats, after which he 
will be hanged or shot, and the 
army lese a distinctly interest- 
ing character and a very ener- 
getic and painstaking officer. 
But if he avoids that fate and 
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eventually returns to his 
natural profession, the sea, he 
will develoj, into a sea lawyer 
of the finest type. He has 
been selected to take charge of 
the anarchists to-day, in order 
to see whether he can get 
down twenty yards of com- 
municating trench without 
stopping more than twice to 
argue as to whether it is better 
to light a fuse with a match or 
a cigarette. 

The leading line is in charge 
of another noteworthy char- 
acter in the company, namely, 
Cadet Grafstein. Naturally, 
he is of German origin, his 
father having been thrown out 
of Saxony fer disagreeing 
with the Prussians in 66. 
His two brothers are already 
officers at the Front, and No. 3 
appears to be as keen as his 
elders to square accounts with 
the Kingdom of Prussia. He 
looks a German, and his manner 
of dealing with the cadets tem- 
porarily in his charge is also 
distinctly War Lordish. For 
all that his ancestors were 
Saxons, there is a let of the 
Prussian Officer caste about 
Grafstein. Phayle describes 
him as a “forceful” character, 
which about hits the mark. 
But he should make a most 
excellent officer, provided his 
company commander has strong 
nerves. Otherwise, he will 
probably go mad and shoot 
Grafstein one morning after 
his 131st question that day. 
He has all the German char- 
acteristics of method and per- 
sistence, and reduces his in- 
structors to the state of the 
average small boy’s father 
taking young hopeful in a 
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train—“Eat your damn bun 
and stop asking questions!” 
The fateful moment arrives, 
and the company crawls out 
through the entanglement in 
front of our first-line trench. 
Tucked into each man’s belt 
are a couple of sandbags, and 
slung on his back a pick or 
shovel. On the stroke of the 
half-hour they leap to their 
feet and race for the opposite 
trenches, now presumably void 
of any living enemy. But the 
tornado of (imaginary) shells 
has spared the energetic 
Balancer and his gun, and 
before the first line gets to the 
trenches a nasty rattle on 
their right apprises them of 
the presence of that much- 
dreaded foe, an overlooked 
enemy machine-gun, They 
fling themselves into the 
trenches, and Gabbler and his 
anarchists push their way 
through the close-packed men 
to try and bomb the gun em- 
placement, while the leading 
bomber, amid the jeers of the 
onlookers, succeeds in explod- 
ing one of his crackers prema- 
turely in his hand. The next 
one, however, is better man- 
aged, and as it dropped into 
the emplacement and burst 
with a welcome “whoof!” 
the bayonet-men nip round 
the traverse to “do in” 
friend Balancer and his in- 
fernal gun. But the wily 
gun’s crew didn’t wait for 
the second bomb. When it 
went off they and their gun 
Were some way down a com- 
munication trench, where they 
settled down at a turn (com- 
munication trenches are dug in 
zigzags) and waited. The 


anarchists following run into 
it at about twenty yards, and 
hastily give way. Then en- 
sues @ battle royal. The only 
sign of the foe is the ugly 
muzzle of the maxim and the 
tip of Balancer’s nose round 
@ corner. Gabbler having 
finished an argument as to 
whether the leading bayonet- 
man was or was not a casualty, 
proceeds to incite his anarchists 
to deal destruction with bombs 
to the daring few in front, 
while his sandbag men erect 
a “block.” But the trench 
is zigzag and the throwing 
poor, also the cracker-fuses are 
overlong for the distance, and 
consequently the one or two 
that do fall into the trench 
are hurled back. Most of them, 
however, fall among the men 
of No. 4, who are whooping 
on Gabbler and his merry 
hooligans. 

The resoureeful Grafstein, 
however, proceeds on his own 
initiative to send forth certain 
braves by devious routes to 
take the gun in flank. The 
plan is well conceived, but 
they reckon without Rupy of 
Bavaria, who at the critical 
moment falls upon their flank 
and smites them hip and thigh 
with “thunder - bangs,” and, 
worse still, clods of earth large 
and solid. 

Then, following up the suc- 
cess, he counter-attacks with 
great violence on the eaptured 
front-line trench, which the 
rest of the company are busy 
trying to get into a state of 
defence. “Down tools!!”— 
“Huns!!!” shrieks Grafstein, 
and every one hurls down their 
tools to loose off blank at point- 
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blank range into Rupy’s legions 
coming up at the double, while 
the “anarchists” hurl bombs 
at friends and foes alike with 
noble impartiality. The issue 
of the battle is decided by the 
opportune arrival of another 
machine-gun sent over hastily 
from the “British” line, and 
Rupy’s Brave Bavarians are 
ordered to retire. 

“Time to stop it now, I 
think,” shouts Phayle to the 
skipper. The latter, busy with 
a camera, blows his whistle 
and signals the close. The 
company assembles, and Phayle 
proceeds to point out errors, 
and explain how things would 
have gone had the show been 
in Flanders instead of in peace- 
ful Loamshire. The company 
listen attentively, for Phayle 
has spent many months in 
Flanders, and further, his tunic 
is decorated with the purple and 
white ribbon of the Military 
Cress. Both facts carry consid- 
erable weight with the Cadets. 

‘“‘OFf course, to have done it 
with real bombs and a real 
enemy would have taken far 
longer, but it gives you an idea 
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as to the vast amount of pre- 
paration and method required 
for a trench assault,” concludes 
Phayle. “Any one got any 
questions to ask?” 

Gabbler springs to attention. 
“Sir! You said that my 
bayonet-men were too slow 
getting round the traverses. 
How quick should they be?” 

“Why, as quick as they can, 
of course, Gabbler.” 

“Yes, sir, but that is just 
my point. They were as quick 
as they could be, so how could 
they have been too slow?” 

“Oh, go and think it out, 
Gabbler,” replies Phayle. “Any 
one else want to ask ques- 
tions?” 

“Please, sir,” says Grafstein, 
“is the number of grains of 
explosive in a Mills bomb 
directly proportional to the 
number of segments in the 
case? The book says on page 
327——” 

“ Fall in the company, please, 
Sergeant - Major,” says the 
skipper. “Stick out an ad- 
vanced guard, Verger, and 
well start home.” 

“GANPAT.” 
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AT the beginning of last 
November the Hospital staff of 
which I was a member found 
themselves, with those of 
several other British medical 
units, at Vrnyatchka Banja, a 
health resort situated on a 
range of low hills at the foot 
of the mountains which border 
the wide Morava valley on the 
west. Having once definitely 
rejected the idea of fleeing 
over these mountains and 
making our way through the 
Montenegrin passes to the sea 
coast, we had nothing to do 
but wait for the arrival of the 
enemy who was advancing 
from the north, and the sound 
of whose guns we could hear 
growing nearer day by day. 
The place was full of hospitals, 
but all of the wounded who 
could be moved had already 
been sent away, and there was 
comparatively little to do, 
For me, a lay member of the 
staff, whose business dealt with 
administration, there was 
really nothing to do, and when 
an opportunity presented it- 
self of setting out to look for 
some truck-loads of stores 
which had been left behind on 
the main railway line on our 
retreat from the north, I 
weleomed it joyfully, glad of 
an excuse for changing the 
tedium of waiting for an 
enterprise which might be 
exceedingly useful and which 
promised at least the possi- 
bility of some adventure. The 
trucks, we had been informed, 
lay at Krushevats, about 
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fifteen miles south-east of us, 
in territory which might or 
might not be already in the 
hands of the enemy; but as we 
had then no stores and practi- 
cally no personal belongings, 
the attempt to recever some- 
thing, be it only a pot or two 
of marmalade, seemed worth 
the risk. 

On the evening of November 
8 the chief of one of the 
other British units came to 
tell me that he was sending 
his car to Krushevats on the 
following day to take his 
Commissariat Officer on busi- 
ness, and that if I cared to 
avail myself of the opportunity 
the car was at my disposal. 
On Tuesday, November 9, there- 
fore, at eleven o’clock of a 
beautiful morning, I started 
with Dr M., a highly educated 
and accomplished Serbian 
gentleman, Doctor of Mathe- 
matics and Professor in the 
Belgrade University, who had 
been attached to that particu- 
lar Mission in the capacity of 
Commissariat Officer. We 
were driven by one Milan, 
who, I was told, was not the 
regular chauffeur, and who was 
certainly the most eccentric 
driver of the many with whom 
I have driven. He occupied 
the entire road, and at times 
part of the ditch on either side 
as well, A tree anywhere on 
the road appeared to have an 
irresistible attraction for him ; 
he charged it full tilt, swerv- 
ing as he reached it and miss- 
ing by a hair’s-breadth, then 
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careering triumphantly to the 
other side of the road, I am 
not usually nervous in motor- 
cars, but before we had trav- 
elled a mile from Vrnyatchka 
Banja I had quite resigned 
myself to an inevitable smash, 
and when I offered to take his 
place Milan appeared unable 
to stop, and it seemed on the 
whole safer to let him have his 
way. I was not surprised to 
hear that he was not the usual 
driver, but during the following 
few days I looked back long- 
ingly to that drive, and wished 
that the inevitable smash had 
accomplished itself. 

We knew that dy this time 
the Austrians were very near 
us. Some days previously they 
had attempted to cross the 
Morava net far from Vrny- 
atchka Banja; but we did not 
know if this had yet been 
done, and we saw no signs of 
them till we were close to 
Trstenik—a small town ten 
miles or so from our station. 
Then, looking across the river, 
we saw a leng train of horse- 
and ox-waggons winding along 
the mountain road from the 
north, and we knew that we 
were in touch with the enemy. 
On the outskirts of Trstenik 
Milan was prevailed upon to 
stop, and we held a council 
of war. We questioned some 
peasants who were on the 
road, and they informed us 
that the Austrians were al- 
ready in possession of Trstenik, 
but that they were quiet and 
behaving themselves very well. 
M. proposed that we should go 
to the military headquarters 
of the town and ask for a 
“permit” to go to Krushevats 
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for our stores. At the worst, 
he argued, they could only 
refuse to give it, and we would 
then return to Vrnyatchka 
Banja. I confess I had qualms. 
I had been especially exhorted 
not to get taken prisoner, nor 
had I any desire to anticipate 
fate in that direction, but I 
lacked the courage to refuse. 
Also, in order to go back, it 
would be necessary for Milan 
te turn the car, and this in 
itself was a terrifying pros- 
pect, and one to be post- 
poned as long as_ possible. 
After all we were Red Cress 
servants, we were Red Cross 
brassards, and our car was 
marked large with that sym- 
bol. So we drove on into 
Trstenik, passing a number of 
soldiers clothed in blue, who 
paused in their eccupation ef 
shifting sacks of flour from a 
mill warehouse into carts to 
look at us with mild curiosity, 
and drew up at the house 
where we were informed the 
Seventh Regiment had its 
headquarters. Here M. de- 
scended to interview the com- 
mandant. I, alas! spoke then 
very little German, so I 
remained in the car looking 
about me. 

Presently I saw coming down 
the street a lady, evidently an 
Englishwoman, accompanied by 
two Austrian officers. Seeing 
me, she came up to the car 
and wished me good morning, 
introducing herself as Madame 
C., and giving a name which 
I immediately recognised as 
that of an English, or rather 
Irish, woman who had mar- 
ried into a well-known Serbian 
family. 
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“IT suppose you are an 
American?” Madame C. in- 


quired. 
““No,” I replied, “I am an 
Englishman.” 


“An Englishman!” she ex- 
claimed, apparently surprised. 
“And going about openly like 
this? How perfectly splendid ! 
I did not know it could be 
done.” 

“Nor did I,” I said. “In 
fact I have really come to 
find out whether it can be 
done. I have come to ask 
for a pass to go to Krushevats 
to get some stores.” 

At this point the Austrian 
officers, who had evidently 
understood the gist of our con- 
versation, intervened to say 
that I must go with them, and 
I descended from the car, and 
accompanied them to Madame 
C.’s hospital, which stood a 
street or two away, and where 
I was introduced to Miss C., 
Madame C.’s daughter, and to 
a senior officer, who told me in 
French that I must now con- 
sider myself a prisoner of war. 
I protested, Madame C. pro- 
tested, Miss C. protested. We 
all protested. I said that I 
could not become a prisoner 
of war in this casual mannér, 
that I had no clothes but what 
I stood in, that my friends 
would be anxious, that Red 
Cross servants were immune, 
In fact I adduced all the argu- 
ments I could think of, but it 
was of no use. The senior 
Captain was inexorable. He 
said I must accept war con- 
ditions, and that these laid 
down that all Englishmen 
should be made prisoners 
wherever they were found. 


He added that he himself had 
not had his clothes off for seven 
months—a statement which I 
found it difficult to believe. I 
asked to be allowed to go back 
to Vrnyatchka Banja to say 
what had happened and re- 
lieve my friends’ anxiety, 
promising to return and de- 
liver myself up that evening. 
He seemed to regard this as 
some sort of joke, and to con- 
sider that I had not realised 
the gravity of the situation. 
It was not safe for me to go 
about, he said. I might be 
shot by one of the patrols, and 
that would be an “incident.” 
Then M. arrived with the car, 
and he and Milan were also 
made prisoners, while the car 
was confiscated. Again we 
protested, and this time our 
protests were supported by the 
junior officer who had first 
taken me in charge, and who 
seemed inclined to be friendly. 
However, it was all of no avail, 
and we were told we should be 
sent across the river as soon 
as possible to Battalion Head- 
quarters at Grabovats. 

So we were handed over to 
an armed escort, who con- 
ducted us to the river bank, 
where we sat for an hour or 
more waiting for some means 
of transport, and feeling slight- 
ly foolish. I, however, derived 
some satisfaction from the 
thought that, so far as I knew, 
I was the first Englishman to 
be made prisoner of war by 
the Austrians since the time 
of Richard Cour de Lion. I 
tried to point this out to our 
escort, who did not appear 
much impressed by the his- 
torical claim, but evinced more 
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interest when I offered him our fate. All this time we 
a cigarette. had not been subjected to any 


Presently we were joined by 
Madame C. and Miss C., who 
had put up for me a small sack 
containing some necessary gar- 
ments, a tooth-brush and— 
happiest thought of all—a 
piece of soap, together with 
some biscuits from their store. 
The kindness of these two 
ladies, which I shall never for- 
get, certainly went far to 
brighten an incident which had 
its sombre and unpleasant side. 
They waited until a raft, em- 
ployed in the construction of a 
temporary bridge to take the 
place of the big bridge blown 
up by the Serbians a few days 
previously, had arrived; and 
on this we were placed and 
conveyed across the Morava. 
The dignity of our embarka- 
tion was marred by the fact 
that the raft stuck in the mud 
a few yards from the bank, and 
nearly everybody had to get 
out and shove; but eventually 
we floated off and waved our 
farewells to the last friendly 
faces we expected to see for 
some time. 

Arrived at the other side of 
the river we followed our escort 
to Grabovats, where were the 
Battalion Headquarters, and 
where we waited for some 
minutes while our guide pre- 
sented his paper of instructions. 
Thence we were marched to 
Brigade Headquarters, and 
there learned that the Brigade 
authorities had no power to 
deal with our case, and that 
we must go to Lubostenya, 
where the Divisional Head- 
quarter Staff had its office, 
and where we should learn 


formal examination, nor had 
our passports or other papers 
been inspected, though a note 
had been made of our names. 
We all three wore Red Cross 
brassards on our arms, and I 
imagine that it was due to 
this faet that the glances of 
the soldiers among whom we 
threaded our way were more 
curious than unfriendly. 
Lubostenya is one of the 
beauty spots of Serbia. It 
lies in a secluded valley among 
the hills, some five miles from 
the river, and is surrounded by 
high and beautifully wooded 
mountains, This particular 
Division of the Austrian army 
was encamped round a monas- 
tery which the General had 
appropriated for his quarters, 
and as night fell and the stars 
came out in a cloudless sky, 
and the camp fires twinkled in 
the valleys and on the moun- 
tains behind which the young 
moon was setting, even 
prisoners in our unhappy 
plight could not fail to be 
impressed with the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. But here 
we were in the heart of the 
Austrian army, and any lin- 
gering hope of immediate 
liberty vanished. They would 
never have taken the trouble 
to send us all this way in order 
to let us go again at once; and 
so it turned out, for after wait- 
ing for some time seated on a 
bench among a group of non- 
commissioned officers while our 
escort went to make his report, 
we were visited by an officer 
who informed us that we 
should be detained for the 
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night. They were prepared 
to treat us as officers, he said, 
and we should be given a room 
to ourselves and supplied with 
rations from the officers’ mess, 
but accommodation was very 
limited, and we were living in 
war conditions, which always 
implied some hardship. Then 
a sergeant took us in tow and 
led us past the monastery to a 
small courtyard around which 
some outhouses stoed. He 
opened the door of one of 
these, ushering us in, and we 
found ourselves in a room about 
ten feet square and resembling 
a cellar. The whitewashed 
walls were bare, and so was 
the broken-brick floor, and it 
contained no furniture of any 
sort or description. 

The sergeant, however, pro- 
duced two empty kerosene tins 
and a board, which formed a 
rough bench against the wall, 
and en this we seated ourselves, 
while our jailer went out, and 
we heard him fasten the door 
behind him. And as I heard 
this sound a quite indescribable 
passion of fury possessed me. 
I have often read of prisoners 
who screamed and dashed their 
heads against their prison 
walls, and now I knew ex- 
actly how they felt, and the 
sensations which prompted 
them to carry on in a manner 
so ridiculous in the eyes of free 
men. It seemed to me that I 
could stand anything but the 
locking of that door, and I 
realised then, as forcibly as I 
ever realised anything, that 
imprisonment.in any shape or 
form is a sheer abomination. 
It was now getting on for five 
o’clock, and our cell was nearly 


dark, the only light which 
found its way in coming 
through a small grated win- 
dow on the outside of a wall 
two feet thick. M. had by this 
time given way to despond- 
ency. I did my best to cheer 
him, having conquered my 
momentary feeling of horror ; 
but the only one of the party 
who was really cheerful was 
Milan, the eccentric chauffeur, 
and he was evidently an 
optimist by nature, I never 
knew him depressed, or at 
least I never knew him show 
any signs of depression. I 
trust his good spirits are still 
unimpaired. 

We sat almost in silence for 
an hour, and were then visited 
by the officer who had met us 
on our arrival. He apolegised 
for the absence of furniture in 
our apartment, but said he 
would send in some straw and 
some candles. He was sorry 
that no other comforts could 
be provided, but war was war, 
and every one in the circum- 
stances had to do and suffer 
unpleasant things. Dinner 
would be sent to us from the 
officers’ kitchen. He asked if 
we had any objection to Milan 
sharing our room, and we as- 
sured him we had none, I 
asked if the door could be left 
unlocked, and he said that that 
could certainly be arranged, 
but reminded us that there 
was a sentry at the entrance 
to the courtyard, who would 
make things unpleasant if we 
attempted to go beyond that 
limit. That was a trifle. It 
seemed to me to make all the 
difference in the world to know 
that we could go even into the 
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courtyard. Later we received 
a call from Ober-Lieutenant K., 
the young officer who had 
shown himself friendly at 
Trstenik. He was most kind, 
offering to provide me with 
cigarettes, and telling me that 
if I required anything I was 
to send for him, I am inclined 
to think that Ober-Lieutenant 
K. came up to Lubostenya ex- 
pressly to see how we were 
getting on, and I tender him 
here my heartiest thanks. He 
promised to carry messages to 
Madame C., and to say that 
we were being well treated and 
had no cause for complaint. 

After his departure the cook 
from the officers’ kitchen next 
door came to seeus. His name 
was Joseph B., he informed us, 
and he talked English with an 
American accent and American 
turns of speech. He had lived 
in America for several years, 
and had come over to Europe 
for the war, leaving his wife 
and three children behind him. 
His immediate desire was to 
get back to America as soon as 
possible. No more European 
wars for him, said Joseph. He 
hated the whole thing—I never 
met an Austrian officer or man 
who did not hate it,— but 
Joseph was especially emphatic 
in his disapproval. “It is a 
God-damned business,” he said, 
and when this did not seem 
sufficiently forcible he added 
another and quite unprintable 
adjective, The circles of Amer- 
ican society which Joseph 
adorned must have been accus- 
tomed to language that was 
frequent and painful and free, 
for he seldom spoke with- 
out making use of an expres- 
VOL, CC.—NO, MCCIX. 
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sion calculated to bring a blush 
to the cheek of the young 
person. He went out shortly, 
and returned bringing us 
three cups of wine, which he 
insisted on our drinking, 
though M. protested that he 
was a teetotaler. Joseph had 
evidently had seme wine him- 
self, and perhaps this loosened 
his tongue. He was very 
pleasant, but I think that 
next morning’s reflection must 
have given rise to the fear 
that he had been too loquacious 
overnight, for I was pained to 
find that he greeted me with a 
cold and unrecognising stare, 
and replied surlily to my 
friendly salutation. For some 
time I was doubtful whether 
Joseph was his normal self on 
that evening or on the follow- 
ing morning, but as he main- 
tained his reserve until our 
departure, I was reluctantly 
obliged to come to the con- 
clusion that Joseph was really 
under the influence of liquor 
on the night of our arrival. It 
seemed sad, and slightly im- 
moral, that Joseph drunk 
should be such a much more 
amiable person than Joseph 
sober. 

We waited until nearly nine 
o’clock for our promised dinner, 
and then came to the con- 
clusion that we had been 
forgotten, so dined frugally off 
some of- Madame C.’s biscuits 
and some cocoa which M. still 
had in his Thermos flask; and 
then, two bundles of fresh straw 
having been brought in, we 
spread it over the floor, put out 
our candle, and were soon 
asleep. It seemed to me that 
we had slept fer hours when 
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we were awakened by Joseph, 
who entered once more with 
three plates of rice and very 
savoury meat, our rations from 
the officers’ kitchen. We ate, 
and then slept again, or at 
least my eompanions slept and 
I tried to do so, but without 
any immediate success, for 
these two men snored as, I 
believe, mever men_ snored. 
The late dinner seemed to have 
been too much for Milan, who 
was probably accustomed, like 
most Serbians of his class, to a 
meat repast at midday and 
little thereafter, and he was 
now the noisiest sleeper that 
could be imagined. He slept 
as he drove the car, in fits and 
starts, with violent alarms and 
excursions, while M. played his 
part steadily and rhythmically. 
I have been told that I snore 
occasionally—though I do not 
believe it—and I can only 
say that if my efforts that 
night were in any degree 
comparable with those of 
my fellow-prisoners, we must 
have struck terror into the 
breasts of such of the Austrian 
army as were within hearing. 
Milan flung himself from side 
to side—I think he must have 
been driving in his sleep—and 
at one point I found a heavy 
boot on my head, though we 
had started fairly in parallel 
lines. But the straw made a 
very comfortable bed, and by 
retiring into a corner and 
allowing Milan three-quarters 
of the cell for his evolutions, I 
contrived at last to sleep very 
well. 

Early in the morning I went 
out to inspect the situation, of 
which I had only gathered a 


vague idea on the previous 
evening. Our prison was an 
outhouse belonging to the 
monastery, and lay on one 
side of a courtyard about 
eighteen feet square. There 
were three other rooms look- 
ing on to the yard, and in 
these were housed thirty-six 
other prisoners, the expre- 
priated inhabitants of the rich 
and comfortable monastery. 
They consisted of three priests, 
two patriarchical in appear- 
ance and one @ young man, 
their wives, families, and re- 
tainers. These rooms formed 
two sides of the yard; at the 
back was a blank wall, and in 
front, at the entrance, stood a 
small Hungarian gypsy, very 
black and looking more like 
a monkey in uniform than I 
should have considered possible 
inaman. He carried a rifle and 
bayonet, of which he seemed 
immensely proud, and he gave 
me to understand very clearly 
that I must not attempt to get 
out of the courtyard on pain of 
death. In ordinary circum- 
stances his antics would have 
been amusing, but as matters 
stood they were slightly annoy- 
ing. Still, it wasa great thing 
to be able to stand in the yard 
where one could see the sun 
and the sky and the trees, and 
presently Milan was allowed to 
fetch some water in my water- 
bottle, and we washed our hands 
and faces and picked the straw 
from our clothes and made our- 
selves generally tidy. I was 
momentarily expecting a sum- 
mons for examination, but none 
arrived, and throughout the 
day no officer came near us. 
In the distance I saw Ober- 
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Lieutenant K. standing among 
a group of officers outside the 
entrance to the monastery. 
When he saw me he drew 
himself up, clicked his heels 
and saluted, as did all his 
companions; but this, though 
it impressed the small sentry 
—which was perhaps the idea 
—afforded me little comfort. 
At eight o’clock cocoa was 
brought to us, with a small 
piece of black bread for each, 
evidently an officer’s breakfast 
ration, and then we fasted until 
the evening, as our own biscuits 
and cocoa were now finished. 
As the day wore on M. grew 
more and more despendent, and 
by nightfall he was in the 
depths of despair. He had 
deseribed himself to me as 
being by choice a philosophical 
, pessimist—not indeed at any 
time the most exhilarating 
kind of companion—but his 
pessimism rapidly got the 
better of his philosophy, and 
he soon declined even to dis- 
cuss the situation. ‘They 
don’t care,” he said. “They 
are busy with other matters 
and we are of no consequence, 
We are as good as dead.” So 
by degrees a silence fell bet ween 
us. It was really too depress- 
ing to be told continually that 
one was as good as dead. 
Milan was my only joy, and 
our communications had to be 
brief and commonplace, for he 
spoke no language but his own 
ani Thad little Serbian. Early 
in he afternoon, however, there 
was a stir and bustle among 
the occupants of the courtyard, 
and looking out we saw ap- 
proaching a long line of 
Serbian prisoners. “They have 
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captured the whole Serbian 
army,” said M., and at first it 
did look as though an enormous 
number of prisoners had been 
taken; but we found subse- 
quently that they had only 
numbered seven hundred, half 
of them being soldiers taken in 
battle and destined for intern- 
ment in Hungary, and the rest 
peasants rounded up and im- 
pressed for public works. 
Among these latter were many 
old men and boys. 

As night approached it really 
did seem as though we had 
been forgotten, and it was quite 
evident that the idea of treat- 
ing us as officers had been 
allowed to lapse. Officers 
certainly eat once a day; we 
had eaten nothing except the 
small pieces of bread. Even 
Joseph had failed us, and this 
added to our gloom. It is not 
a pleasant sensation to feel 
that for all practical purposes 
one has ceased to exist; that 
one has been blotted out of the 
book of life and forfeited all 
rights and privileges pertain- 
ing to living men, and I 
sympathised with M.’s despair. 
Still I clung to the hope that 
there was some mistake, and 
that all would come right in 
the end. After dark the cooks 
from the soldiers’ kitchen 
brought meat and black bread 
to the people next door to us, 
and this they offered to us also. 
It was very greasy, and we ate 
with our fingers, dipping in 
turn into the common dish— 
altogether a messy performance, 
But Milan at least behaved 
himself better that night, per- 
haps on account of the threat 
I held out of throwing him to 
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the sentry if he misbehaved 
himself again. 

At six next merning we were 
given some dark liquid which 
passed as coffee. Milan and I 
drank it, but M. refused to 
touch it. He said he never 
had liked coffee. At eight the 
officer who had received us 
came with news. M. and I 
were to go to Chukoiavats 
with the column of prisoners 
who had marched in on the 
previous afternoon. At Chu- 
koiavats, a town about thirty 
kilometres from Lubostenya in 
a northerly direction, lay the 
Headquarters ef the Division 
in which Vrnyatchka Banja 
was situated, and there at 
length we should learn what 
was to become of us, I asked 
if he could give me any idea 
of -my probable fate, but he 
assured me he could say no- 
thing definite. He held out 
little hope that we should be 
allowed to return to Vrnyatchka 
Banja. It was most probable 
that I should be sent to some 
town in Austria where prison- 
ers were already concentrated. 
“‘'Would there be any English 
there?” I asked. Ne English, 
he replied, but many of other 
nationalities. Milan was to 
remain behind to drive the car. 
There was a grain of comfort 
in that. Retribution would 
certainly overtake somebody, 
and that right soon. 

So we bade farewell to Milan 
and to our fellow-prisoners with 
whom we had made acquaint- 
ance—the young priest was to 
go with us—and marched 
down to the column of Serbian 
soldiers and peasants who had 


camped out in the valley below. 
We were placed at the head 
of the column with some Aus- 
trian orderlies who had recently 
been prisoners and employed 
as orderlies in a Serbian hos- 
pital. These men were now 
returning to Austria, and I 
was sorry to notice that they 
had no intention of letting the 
Serbians forget that their posi- 
tions had been reversed. My 
bag was given to a soldier to 
carry for me, and after some 
delay we started and marched to 
Grabovats, at the entrance to 
the valley, and here we were 
halted and kept waiting for 
three hours in pouring rain. 
It was very unpleasant, but 
the halt had its advantages, 
as it provided an opportunity 
for the Serbian women from 
the neighbouring farm-houses 
to bring such provisions as 
they had to sell to our starv- 
ing crowd. I learned now that 
it was two days since these 
unfortunate men had eaten, 
and the rush and scramble for 
the maize bread, beans, and 
maize cobs brought by the 
women was a painful sight. 
It was now three o'clock, and 
neither M. nor I had eaten 
anything that day, so we were 
able to sympathise to some 
extent with the men who had 
been so much longer without 
food. The young priest, who 
marched with us, gave me, at 
M.’s suggestion, a piece of 
maize bread from the loaf he 
had bought, and it seemed to 
me now to taste excellent, 
though on other occasions I 
had been quite unable to eat 
it. M. refused to touch it. In- 
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deed for at least thirty - six 
hours he ate nothing at all, 
and as he was a man of poor 
physique, nervous, and highly 
strung, I was at times anxious 
about him. He was now more 
despondent than ever, and as- 
sured me that they intended 
to kill us all by exposure and 
exhaustion, and that however 
far our company might be 
called upon to go we should 
be given nothing to eat what- 
ever. Indeed at one point, 
while we were drawn up by 
the side of a ditch, and saw 
advancing on us & company 
of soldiers with rifles, he re- 
marked that we were to be 
shot down there and then. 
“Tt is to be a massacre,” he 
said; and though I laughed 
then, I have often wondered 
since, hearing with complete 
incredulity how the Austrians 
have shot prisoners who were 
unable to keep the line of 
march, to what extent such 
reports owe their origin to 
brains slightly disordered by 
exhaustion and anxiety. 

At about four o’clock we 
started again and marched 
rapidly along the road, which 
here follows the contour of 
the hills. This road was badly 
cut up by the transport of 
guns and ammunition-waggons, 
and the mud in places was a 
foot deep. The column had 
faced right-about now, and in- 
stead of being at its head we 
were at its tail. Perhaps this 
had its advantages, as I think 
our presence may have exer- 
cised a restraining influence on 
the guards who brought up 
the rear, These men were by 


no means vicious, but they had 
their orders. They must get 
the column to its destination 
at all costs, and if necessary 
the stragglers, even if these 
might be old men or boys, 
must be driven aleng with 
blows of rifle-butts or sticks. 
It was a sad sight, and re- 
minded one of pictures of 
marches of exiles to Siberia. 
At times I had to make an 
effort to colleet myself, in 
order to realise that I was 
not dreaming, that I was really 
& prisoner, with all these others, 
being driven along to an un- 
known fate. Where a maize-cob 
with a few grains remaining on 
it lay by the side of the road, it 
was eagerly seized upon by the 
man who first spied it, and a 
rush was made for every wild- 
rose bush by the wayside on 
which any red berries remained. 
I tasted some of these, but, 
hungry as I was, found it 
impossible te eat them. 

Soon it began to grow 
dark, and it was quite evi- 
dent that we should not reach 
Chukoiavats that night. At 
about half-past five we turned 
into a large field bordering 
the Morava river, where the 
column was halted and ad- 
dressed by the non-com- 
missioned officer in charge. 
“You can collect wood and 
make fires,” he said; “but 
any one who attempts to 
escape will immediately be - 
shot.” We were ordered to 
remain with the Austrian 
orderlies, the aristocracy of the 
party. The stout wooden 
fence round the field was soon 
demolished and fires were 
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kindled. My linen bag was 
brought to me by the soldier 
who had carried it, and I set to 
work to dry its sodden con- 
tents. When this had been 
accomplished it rained again, 
so I gave up the struggle, 
packed up the clothes and sat 
on them. It rained most of 
that night, and the conditions 
were generally disgusting, but 
at least we had an excellent 
fire—the patrol took care of 
that—so it was possible to 
keep one corner of one’s body 
warm at a time. But the 
general opinion was well 
expressed by one of the non- 
commissioned officers as he 
added fuel to the dying fire at 
midnight. ‘‘I wish,” he said, 
“that all the diplomatists in 
London and Paris and Berlin 
and Vienna and Buda-Pesth 
and Nish and Constantinople 
and Sofia—yes, and in Rome— 
could have to pass the night 
like this till the war is over.” 
And everybody without ex- 
ception applauded the senti- 
ment. Before settling down 
for the night our companions, 
the Austrian orderlies, brewed 
cocoa, which they informed us 
was English cocoa and very 
good. They supplied it to 
their friends the non-commis- 
sioned officers and to the 
patrol, but they offered none to 
us, which, I confess, surprised 
me. 

It was an uncomfortable and 
a very long night, and I tried 
various positions for sleep 
before accepting the inevitable 
and lying down resolutely in 
the mud. Having once made 
up my mind to this I slept 


fairly well, except when, at 
times, one of the patrol, 
returning from his rounds, 
accidentally sat down on my 
head. Fortunately I was 
wearing a heavy overcoat, with 
a thick leather lining, and this 
kept out most of the wet. But 
the conduct of M. disturbed 
me. He spent all the latter 
part of the night standing 
motionless by the camp fire, 
like another philosopher on a 
celebrated occasion many years 
ago. He was pleased when I 
told him in the morning that 
he had reminded me of Socrates, 
but said it was impossible for 
him to sleep, and he had been 
listening all night to the con- 
versation of his fellow-country- 
men who were lamenting the 
sacrifice of Serbia. 

Towards daybreak the sky 
grew clear, and the Great Bear, 
which I had seen at intervals 
throughout that interminable 
night, was sinking below the 
hills when the order to march 
was given. At half-past five 
on a perfect winter's morning 
we started. The sky was now 
cloudless, but we saw that snow 
had fallen during the night 
and the summits of the higher 
mountains were white, The 
Austrian  orderlies again 
brewed cocoa, but this time 
they offered some to us and we 
drank it gratefully. I only 
learned the reason for this 
improvement in their manners 


‘later. It seems.that a com- 


missioned officer had appeared 
from somewhere and joined our 
party for a short time. Seeing 
the cocoa brewed and drank he 
remarked, “I cannot under- 
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stand how you can do that 
without offering these gentle- 
men any.” “They are our 
enemies,” the orderlies ex- 
postulated; “why should we 
share with them?” “As you 
like,” replied- the officer, “but 
for my part I can only feel 
sorry for any one in that 
position.” So we got our 
cocoa. 

We had made friends with 
many of our fellow- prisoners 
by this time, and with them 
we discussed their probable 
destination. The general im- 
pression was that they were on 
the way to Kraguivats, there 
to be employed on road and 
railway mending, but M. was 
convinced that he and I were 
destined for Austria. We 
should march to Belgrade, he 
said, if we could, and go thence 
by train. When I asked why 
we should have been told that 
we were to go to Chukoiavats, 
he replied that that had been 
intended to cheer us up. The 
journey now was very painful, 
several of our companions stag- 
gering along under the weight 
of copper utensils which had 
been collected from farm- 
houses and were to be used for 
making shells. Many of the 
old men and boys were ex- 
hausted with fatigue and 
starvation, and could hardly 
keep up with the column. 
There was one boy with a 
crooked back who looked as 
though he might fall at any 
moment. ‘Ne mogu,” he 
said in reply to some banal 
expression of sympathy on my 
part, “I simply can’t do it.” 
And indeed it was quite evi- 


dent that he was utterly worn 
out. But M. informed me that 
these boys were probably being 
sent back to their villages and — 
would be all right when they 
reached their homes, 

Our way now was frequently 
obstructed by the movement of 
troops from the Chukoiavats 
Division. Train after train of 
guns, ammunition -carts, and 
army service waggons passed 
us, and I was very much im- 
pressed by the apparent excel- 
lence of all the equipment 
Accustomed as I had become 
to the sight of Serbian soldiers 
—and in these latter days that 
sight had not been impressive, 
for they had been usually boot- 
less and in tatters—it was dis- 
heartening to note the extreme 
efficiency of the Bohemian, 
Czech, and Hungarian regi- 
ments we met. The horses 
struck me more forcibly than 
anything else. Among the 
thousands I saw there was not 
one which gave any sign of 
being other than in the pink 
of condition. Many of these 
transport waggons were driven 
by Russian prisoners. 

M. and I merely aroused 
curiosity among the soldiers 
we met, They pointed to our 
brassards and remarked, ‘‘ Dok- 
tor,” and conveyed the idea 
that they were chiefly im- 
pressed by the size of the net 
which *rought in fish of all 
sorts. With our friend the 
young priest, however, it was 
different. Him they hated. 
He was a “popa,” a priest of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and they were Roman Catholics, 
therefore they hated him. That 














was their religion, Many of 
them hurled insults at him as 
they passed, and when I asked 
M. what they were saying he 
would not translate. ‘I don’t 
think the English language 
has the words,” he said. The 
priest’s dignity was admirable, 
He drew himself up, saluted, 
and smiled as these insults 
were flung at him. In Serbia, 
as elsewhere, many of the 
priests live on the people and 
on the fat of the land, and the 
monastery of Lubostenya had 
been for many years a rich 
source of income to the Church 
and a drain on the poor; but 
this priest at least knew how 
to carry himself in adversity, 
and I admired him then. 

It was ten o'clock by the 
time we reached a small town 
which, by the encampments 
lying round about it, I guessed 
to be the Headquarters of. a 
Division, and therefore Chukoi- 
avats. All this time I had 
been handicapped by my in- 
ability to speak to anybody, 
while M. was apparently too 
depressed to use his knowledge 
of tongues to make the in- 
quiries I wanted him to make, 
but now I was determined to 
seize my opportunity. In the 
street the column was halted, 
and I found myself detached 
for a moment from the rest. 
An elderly officer was standing 
near, and him I approached 
with the inquiry if he spoke 
French. 

“TI do not,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
I will send some one who does,” 
and in a few moments a young 
staff officer appeared, who 
spoke French fluently, and 
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to whom I explained the situ- 
ation. “Is it not possible,” I 
ended, ‘“‘to arrange for us to 
return to Vrnyatchka Banja 
where our Missions are?” 
“Certainly,” he replied, “for 
it seems to me ridiculous for 
you to be here when your 
Missions are at Vrnyatchka 
Banja. I will have an au- 
thority prepared at once for 
you to return there.” It 
seemed almost too good to 
be true, but subsequent events 
were even more surprising. 
“Can you tell me if it is pos- 
sible to get anything to eat 
here?” I inquired. “We have 
eaten nothing to-day, and are 
hungry.” “Of course,” our 
new acquaintance returned 
eagerly, ‘“‘come with me, and 
you shall have breakfast.” 

So our troubles were at an 
end. We followed him into 
the officers’ mess, where we 
were given the best they had— 
the Colonel, the officer to whom 
I had first spoken, even pre- 
ducing his favourite liqueur in 
which we might drink his 
health. Everything was done 
for our comfort that could be 
done, and if we had been old 
and valued friends of the mess 
we could not possibly have 
been more hospitably enter- 
tained. Each officer who en- 
tered the room was formally 
presented, and each shook 
hands and spoke a few words 
before taking leave. The 
change was so sudden and so 
wonderful that the sense of 
unreality increased every mo- 
ment, Finally, cigars and 
cigarettes were set before us, 
and we were told that lunch 
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would beJ served ‘at ‘midday, 
and we would be very welcome 
if we cared to attend that 
meal, 

We discussed. the war with 
several of the officers. One, 
who spoke English well, ex- 
pressed surprise when I told 
him that we had been at 
Belgrade during the bombard- 
ment. ‘Why did you leave?” 
he asked. “You would have 
been better off if you had re- 
mained.” I said I thought 
this quite likely, but that we 
had acted under orders, and 
that in any case the number 
of shells falling made the city 
an uncomfortable spot—espe- 
cially for non-combatants. He 
told me he had been one of 
the first to cross the Danube, 
and had seen very little dam- 
age done except in the lower 
town near the trenches; and 
this I found subsequently to 
be quite correct, though I had 
heard sensational accounts of 
the whole city having been 
laid low as far as the King’s 
palace. These men all hated 
the war. They were most 
anxious to know if I had any 
news, and said that they never 
got any at all. “There is no 
news,” said one. “All that is 
happéning now is happening in 
Serbia.” According to them 
England was the chief, if not 
the only, obstacle to peace. 
“What is the use of our 
talking about peace?” asked 
the youth who had brought 
us in. “If we do so England 
replies that she has not yet 
begun to make war. But per- 
haps,” he added, with a happy 
touch of inspiration, “she will 


still be saying that when peace 
is concluded.” So far as I 
could see there was certainly no 
hatred in their attitude towards 
this country, though they were 
convinced that we were the 
victims of some curious moral 
or mental perversion. On the 
other hand, some irreverence 
was apparent in their refer- 
ences to their friends the 
Germans. The force at Kru- 
shevats—a German force—was — 
referred to as a different army. 
These men were gentlemen: 
there was not the slightest 
doubt about that. 

After our breakfast M. and 
I went out to look for our 
fellow-prisoners, but we could 
find no trace of them. We 
were allowed to wander about 
quite freely. M., who was now 
a changed man, was confident 
that here at least they would 
be fed and decently -treated ; 
but I have ever since regretted 
that I did not bring forward 
the case of the boy with the 
crooked back. Something might 
surely have been arranged, but 
I forgot him. We did not re- 
turn to lunch, but left at mid- 
day armed with our “permit,” 
which provided that we should 
proceed direct to Vrnyatchka 
Banja, and that if we were 
found anywhere out of the 
route laid down we should 
be conveyed there under escort. 
It was a long tramp, through 
several streams, after we had 
crossed the Morava on the 
new Austrian bridge, and 
through maize-fields deep in 
mud, until we reached the 
main road from Kralyevo, 
The desolation of the scene 
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here was pitiable. Not a soul 
was to be seen. Every house 
was closed, and from within 
came the sound of women 
wailing for the men who had 
gone, and for their country 
which had been conquered. 
There had been no atrocities, 
no massacres, no pillaging, 
nothing about which sensa- 
tional articles could be written 
with even a grain of truth in 
their composition; there had 
only been the perfectly normal 
and inevitable consequences of 
glorious war. The men had 
gone ; their property had been 
requisitioned, receipts being 
given in due course; and the 
women wept for Serbia. Oc- 
casionally one came to the door 
and hailed us as we passed. 
“‘ We like to see friends again,” 
they explained. “We have 
seen none but enemies for 





days, and thought that all 
our friends had gone.” We 
reached Vrnyatchka Banja as 
it grew dark, tired out but 
glad to be back, even though 
we now found the town in 
the occupation of Austrian 
troops. 

And so our adventure ended. 
Milan I never saw again. The 
car visited Vrnyatchka Banja 
occasionally. The Red Cross 
had been blotted out, and it 
was now used for the convey- 
ance of officers, a formal receipt 
being ultimately given to its 
former owners. But there was 
@ new driver, and months 
afterwards I heard that Milan 
was interned somewhere in 
Hungary. I suppose the auth- 
orities had come to the con- 
clusion that on the whole he 
was safer there. 

R. C. G. 
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ON INFORMING SUBORDINATES. 


BY F. I. 


‘* For to say that a blind custom of obedience should be a surer obligation than 
duty taught and wndersiood, is to affirm that a blind man may tread surer by a 
guide than a seeing man can by a light.” —Bacon ; Advancement of Learning. 


IN war, secrecy is a good 
servant but a bad master. 
When the passion for it runs 
riot, discrimination tends to 
become lost, and a point is 
reached at which all those 
concerned in the active conduct 
of a war are acting in the 
dark, ignorant of the reason 
why they are called upon to 
submit to sacrifice, to put forth 
their utmost strength, or to 
do as they are ordered. This 
infallibly spells mischance. It 
is applicable equally to whole 
peoples or to small detachments 
ef fighting forces. The man 
who thoroughly appreciates 
the situation and who knows 
the intentions governing the 
aetion of his superiors, can 
interpret those intentions in 
terms of execution far more 
completely, because more in- 
telligently, than he who has 
merely to obey an order of 
which he knows no more than 
the mere words in which it is 
couched. This is so much a 
truism that it should seem 
upon the face of it unneces- 
sary to call attention to it, 
yet in practice it is one that 
is more frequently honoured 
in the breach than in the 
observance, and commanders 
of great experience and dis- 
tinction have upon various 
occasions marred the success 


of brilliant conceptions from 
neglect of it. 

Where the failure fully to 
inform the executants of an 
operation of all the factors 
which influence it arises from 
distrust of subordinates, it 
argues either that the com- 
mander himself is ignorant of 
the importance of fully in- 
forming his colleagues, or that 
he distrusts their powers of 
executing his wishes, and 
therefore desires to retain in 
his own hands the full direction 
of affairs. If he so distrusts 
them it means that he con- 
siders them untrustworthy or 
incompetent, in which case he 
has either failed properly to 
train them and render them 
competent, or to have them 
replaced by better officers. 
His, therefore, in such a case, 
is the blame. If a chief 
commander — which may be 
Government in the case of 
grand strategy or a cem- 
paratively junior officer in 
the case of minor tactics—has 
not confidence in his sub- 
ordinates, any decentralisation 
of command is~ impossible. 
Without decentralisation, in- 
itiative—that factor which so 
often has determined victory— 
is impossible, and the order for 
every movement must emanate 
from the central control. Then, 
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when an unexpected situation 
for which directions have not 
been provided or cannot be 
given arrives, the individual 
commanders become like the 
lawyers, “not grounded in 
their books,” referred to by 
Bacon, “who are many times 
easily surprised when matter 
falleth out beside their ex- 
perience, to the prejudice of 
the causes they handle.” 
There are no better-known 
examples of men being sur- 
prised “when matters fall out 
beside their experience” than 
those furnished by the skirmish 
off Toulon in February 1744 or 
Redney’s battle of April 17, 
1780. In the former of these 
Admiral Mathews, a proud 
and self-contained man, who 
kept ‘all his officers at arm’s- 
length, finding himself unable 
to get into the position from 
which he could attack the 
enemy in accordance with the 
method prescribed by the fight- 
ing instructions of the day, 
was obliged to deliver his at- 
tack in a different manner.” In 
the unexpected situation in 
whieh this placed his captains, 
many of them were at a loss 
how to act, since no instructions 
existed to provide for such a 
case. The Admiral had never 
discussed the tactics of the 
fleet with his captains, nor even 
with his vice- and _ rear- 
admirals. Indeed, so far as 
his vice-admiral was concerned, 
this officer had been kept in 
complete ignorance of all that 
was passing in the Mediter- 
ranean campaign. The night 
before the battle he had come 
on board the flagship to request 
directions concerning the im- 





minent engagement, and had 
been dismissed with the curt 
remarks that there were none 
to give, that it was a cold 
night, and that he was wished 
good-evening. For months the 
Vice-Admiral had never been 
in the confidence of his Ad- 
miral, and had chafed at the 
unsympathetic treatment. Thus 
the same cause—lack of con- 
fidence in subordinates—acting 
through different channels, was 
instrumental in leading what 
should have been a victorious 
action to degenerate into an in- 
decisive skirmish. The second- 
in-command, disappointed and 
jealous, took no pains to hasten 
into action; some of the cap- 
tains, doubtful as to how they 
should act, through ignorance 
of their chief’s intentions, in- 
terpreted their instructions in 
different ways, so that an attack 
which furnished the opening 
for an effectual and possibly 
decisive concentration on the 
enemy’s rear melted away into 
a few single ship combats and 
remains a byword in our naval 
history. 

In Rodney’s action Captain 
Carkett misunderstood his 
commander-in-chief’s intention 
to attack the rear. A signal 
had been provided for the 
intended manceuvre. “When 
the commander-in-chief means 
to make an attack upon the 
enemy’s rear he will hoist, 
&. ...” After skilful man- 
ceuvring Rodney placed his 
line in position, and made the 
signal to lead down upon the 
enemy, keeping station on the 
Admiral. But the intention 
was not grasped by the Cap- 
tain of the van ship, a brave 
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and gallant seaman, who led 
down upon the enemy’s van. 
It is idle to say that the mean- 
ing ought to have been clear to 
Carkett, or that by his stupidity 
or other fault of character he 
spoilt Rodney’s well-planned 
opening. The fact remains 
that he did not understand it, 
and that not he only but the 
majority of the captains in the 
van were in the same state of 
misunderstanding. This was 
because Rodney never took 
his subordinates into his con- 
fidence. He provided signals, 
and expected unquestioning 
obedience to the letter of them, 
and his captains not being 
fully au courant with the work- 
ings ef his mind served him ill 
when the looked-for moment 
arrived. ‘Do not let us de- 
pend upon signals,” says a 
recent French naval writer, 
“for our action in battle. 
What matters is not that a 
signal can be executed, but that 
the thoughts of the Admiral, 
common to all, hovering over 
the battle, should be interpreted 
and put into practice,” + 

The same writer expresses 
the idea at greater length in 
another place. ‘Guided by 
this common doctrine, bound 
to apply the regulations with 
which all the elements under 
his command are familiar to 
the point of instinct (which is 
in no sense a restriction upon 
his free will), the Commander- 
in-chief is yet under another 
obligation towards his subor- 
dinates—viz., that of informing 
them of his intentions in order 
that each may co-operate with 
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all his energy and all his intel- 
ligence. He must also discount 
in advance the effect of sur- 
prise upon us, prevent the 
effect of an unexpected blow 
being doubled by an unexpected 
order. He must explain to us 
before the battle how he pro- 
poses—D.V.—to adapt regula- 
tions to realities according to 
the circumstances of the battle. 
. . . If the first point is to take 
in an order quickly, the second 
is to assimilate it quickly, and 
the third to do it on the spot. 
Rapid assimilation requires 
that every one should know, 
fore-know, the chief's plan. 
Orders and signals should 
merely be to confirm, perhaps 
to complete, but at most only 
to modify, the idea embodied 
in the memorandum—the idea 
that every one. has turned over 
and over in his mind until it 
has become his very own to 
carry it out.” 

Baudry’s remarks are clearly 
based upen a study of Nelson’s 
methods. The reference to 
surprise is in obvious relation- 
ship to Nelson’s remarks to 
Keats that he intended to 
“surprise and eonfound” the 
enemy, while the previous ex- 
planations by the Admiral to 
his captains are what Nelson 
invariably practised. With him 
there was no secrecy, and 
among the sources of his great- 
ness none is more remarkable 
than his habit of taking his 
commanders fully into his con- 
fidence and informing them to 
the utmost as to his intentions. 
“T never conversed with any 
officer of his fleet,” says Sir 





1 A, Baudry, La bataille navale. 
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Byam Martin, “without hear- 
ing the most hearty expressions 
of admiration of his conciliatory 
manner to all, and his frank 
way of conversing with his 
captains respecting the move- 
ments of the fleet.” It was 
surely this habit of frank 
converse that enabled his cap- 
tains so readily to translate his 
intentions into executive action, 
confident that they were doing 
what he would have desired 
them to do. If we contrast 
Nelson’s practice with that of 
Mathews or Rodney, the differ- 
ence in method is no less re- 
markable than the difference in 
result. The surprising com- 
pleteness of the Nile victory— 
although Calder said Nelson 
ought to be punished for fight- 
ing in a manner different from 
all preceding battles—was the 
direct result of the numerous 
conversations with and ex- 
planations to his captains. So 
again at Trafalgar, Nelson had 
prepared his major tactics 
beforehand, his captains were 
fully seized of his intentions, 
and when the fleets met, al- 
though the situation was en- 
tirely different from that pre- 
supposed in the memorandum, 
the plan was sufficiently elas- 
tic, its governing principles 
sufficiently understood, for his 
officers to interpret his ideas 
and apply the principles he 
had explained to them. 

A direct corollary to this 
confidence which Nelson re- 
posed in his juniors was the 
confidence with which, it would 
seem, they reposed in him, not 
hesitating to offer suggestions 


beeause suggestions were not _ 


repelled. Frankness induces 
frankness, and so far are we 
all from infallibility that oriti- 
cisms or suggestions helpful to 
the senior may be drawn from 
the junior. An unduly reserved 
attitude, such as that of Rodney 
in his lonely furrow, quickly 
operates to repress both spon- 
taneous thought and its com- 
munication. Few men enjey 
being snubbed; most are in- 
duced- to work harder by the 
flattery of recognition and en- 
couragement. One well - ad- 
ministered rebuke, suggesting 
that opinions are not required 
until they are asked for, will 
effectively chill any enthusiasm 
for suggestion, or even for 
giving any more thought to 
the problems of the moment. 
With Nelson, suggestions were 
treated differently. Not only 
was it no crime to make them, 
but he took pains that he who 
offered helpful opinions re- 
ceived the credit for them. 
“Tt is right also,” says Mahan 
in his appreciation of the 
Agamemnon- (Va Ira engage- 
ment (March 13, 1795, et. sud 
37), “to note the accessibility to 
advice, a feature of his genial 
and kindly temperament, to 
which he admitted much of his 
success was due! The trait is 
not rare in mankind in general, 
but it is exceptional in men of 
a character so self-reliant and 
decided as Nelson. ‘If the 
conduct of the Agamemnon on 
the 13th,’ he generously wrote, 
‘was by any means the cause 
of our success on the 14th, 
Lieutenant Andrews has a 
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principal share in the merit, 
for a more proper opinion was 
never given by an officer than 
the one he gave me on the 
13th, in a situation of great 
difficulty.’” But if Nelson had 
‘withheld information and de- 
nied confidence to his officers, 
had kept aloof from them, and 
had not encouraged thought 
and suggestion on their part, 
he would never have received 
this very “proper opinion” 
from Andrews. A comparison 
between Nelson and Rodney in 
this respect is unavoidable. 
Readers of the letters of Lord 
Hood will recollect his descrip- 
tion of the relations between 
that Admiral and his First 
Captain, Sir Charles Douglas, 
upon whom Rodney’s chilling 
manner seems to have imposed 
a fear of making any sug- 
gestion. “In a great fleet 
the duty of a first.captain is 
that of being an honest and 
candid counsellor and adviser 
to the commander-in-chief, and 
there ought to be a most per- 
fect good understanding with, 
and confidence in, each other.! 
. . . Sure I am that if Sir 
George Rodney was to give 
orders in his cabin for any 
signal te be made, which would 
inevitably throw the fleet into 
the greatest confusion, or even 
into danger, Sir Charles has 
not fortitude and resolution 
sufficient to open his lips in 
remonstrance, but would most 
implicitly obey it.” How far 
this was Rodney’s fault for 
an overbearing manner, or 
Douglas’s for one that was too 
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subservient, cannot be said. 
But any one with experience 
of human nature will know 
that the attitude of the senior 
towards criticism will gener- 
ally determine the attitude of 
the junior towards making any. 
That Rodney did not take his 
subordinates into his confidence 
we have already heard. The 
manner in which he was dis- 
served by Douglas is only a 
manifestation of the effects of 
such aloofness. 

A remarkable case of a fail- 
ure owing to an admiral 
withholding information as to 
his intentions occurred in the 
Mediterranean in 1793.2 On 
this occasion Lord Hood, that 
great and splendid officer, 
ordered some frigates upon a 
detached service, which he in- 
formed the senior officer was of 
great importance, This officer 
was Captain Lumsdaine of the 
Isis. The squadron under 
Lumsdaine was to go to Tri- 
poli, carrying, among other 
things, some presents to the 
Bashaw, but on her way 
thither a frigate was to be 
detached into Tunis to give a 
despatch to the Consul at that 
place. When near Tunis 
Lumsdaine detached the Tiss- 
phone, Captain Martin, who 
proceeded towards the port; 
but when he opened the anch- 
orage, to Martin’s surprise he 
observed a French squadron of 
thirteen ships of war at anchor. 
Without an instant’s delay he 
hauled out to sea and rejoined 
the Commodore, fiying the 
signal for an enemy in sight. 





1 Of. Mr Lloyd George’s speech on Cabinet relations, 
The full story will be found in the Memoirs of Sir Byam Martin. 
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Lumsdaine, after verifying 
Martin’s report by a personal 
reconnaisance, decided not to 
send: the Tisiphone into the 
bay. He considered that as 
the French had not respected 
the neutrality of a civilised 
port like Porto Praya—where 
Suffren had attacked Johnstone 
—much less would they respect 
an open bay on the Barbary 
coast where there were no forts 
to enforce obedience. Even if 
the French had paid respect to 
the Bey of Tunis, they would 
have been able to block the 
British ships in the port and 
so prevent the execution of the 
other order, which directed him 
to proceed without loss of time 
to Tripoli. From the general 
tenor of his instructions he 
concluded that the service of 
delivering a letter at Tunis was 
“not of that importance as to 
authorise me to risk the loss 
of any of his Majesty’s ships 
and the convey,” and conceiv- 
ing that “a certain degree of 
discretionary power was vested 
in a Commodore of a King’s 
squadron, or any person hold- 
ing a responsible position,” he 
acted upen his own views of 
the matter, and sending a 
frigate to inform the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the presence 
of the French squadron, he 
proceeded upon his voyage to- 
wards Tripoli. 

When Hood received this 
information he was furious. 
He knew all about the French 
squadron when he detached 
Lumsdaine, and the sending of 
the despatch to Tunis was a 


trick. “I had fully calou- 
lated,” he said, “that the 
French Admiral would, in the 
rashness of his Republican 
feelings, have captured the 
Tisiphone,—at any rate, it was 
my plan to put the temptation 
in his way ; and if the bait had 
been taken I was prepared to 
make a general sweep of the 
French ships of war out of 
every neutral port.” He tried 
Lumsdaine by court-martial for 
disebedience of orders. Lums- 
daine was found guilty, but 
acquitted, the court considering 
that he was justified in dis- 
obeying orders in the circum- 
stances. 

Thus this unique plan for 
sweeping the neutral ports 
miscarried because Hood did 
not let his officers, who had 
the duty of executing it, into 
the secret. They went in ig- 
norance, and acted in accord- 
ance with what seemed to them 
the necessities of the moment. 
But if Hood had trusted his 
subordinates and informed them 
of his plan, it is hardly possible 
to doubt, especially when Mar- 
tin’s fire-eating reputation is 
remembered, that it would have 
succeeded. The cheese would 
have been dangled so tempt- 
ingly, perhaps so provokingly, 
that a bite at it would have 
been irresistible. 

This episode furnishes an ex- 
cellent example of the effects of 
neglect of a principle to which 
General Sir L. E. Kiggell refers 
in his new edition of Hamley’s 
‘Operations of War.’1 “The 
commander of a detachment 





1 The Operations of War, by Sir E. B. Hamley. Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood 


& Sons, p. 398. 
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has often a very difficult task 
to perform. To carry out his 
task satisfactorily he must have 
a thorough knowledge of the 
broad situation and of the plans 
of his General-in-Chief.” Lums- 
daine was given neither of 
these, and his detachment 
failed in its enterprise, If 
we look broadly at_ the 
operations of naval forces, we 
realise that in reality every 
outlying squadron is in 
& measure a detachment, 
whether it be a cruiser squad- 
ron working, say, in the North 
Sea, or a larger force such as 
the Mediterranean fleet. No- 
thing is more evident than that 
it was fully recognised in the 
past how necessary to a de- 
tached commander was full 
information concerning “the 
broad situation.” The letters 
reprinted in the Barham and 
Spencer Papers and the corre- 
spondence in the State Papers 
show at what length the First 
Lords of the Admiralty, or 
the Secretaries of State, took 
pains fully to acquaint the 
Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean with the whole 
diplomatic situation so far as 
it could possibly affect the 
campaign up the Straits. The 
escape of the Goeben and 
Breslau into the Dardanelles 
tempts one to wonder whether 
the British Admirals in com- 
mand were kept fully informed 
of the attitude of Turkey at 
that critical time, in order that 
they might be able to form a 
judgment as to the probabilities 
or the effects of these German 
cruisers arriving at Constan- 
tinople—or again, in Meso- 
potamia, whether the intended 
VOL, CC.—NO, MCCIX, 
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scope of the operations and the 
part they were intended to play 
in the general scheme of the 
war were made plain to the 
general in command. If a 
Government takes pains to 
issue full, judicious, and care- 
fully prepared instructions to 
its commanders, specifically 
setting out the object of the 
expedition, there is less danger 
that a force sent perhaps with 
a strictly defensive or contain- 
ing object shall be led into a 
campaign of a wholly different 
nature. The preparation of 
the instructions themselves, 
from the endeavour to put the 
case as Clearly as possible before 
the commander, will serve to 
assist the Government to clear 
its own mind as to what it 
wishes done. 

Whether, then, we consider 
this question of giving full 
information to subordinates 
from the point of view of the 
smallest or the greatest opera- 
tions of war, its necessity be- 
comes equally obvious. Only 
a few examples have been 
given in this short review; 
they could be multiplied an 
hundredfold from history, and 
it is not improbable that the 
present war will furnish plenty 
of fresh examples. But it 
must not be imagined this 
habit of taking subordinates 
into either confidence or 
counsel is one which can be 
suddenly assumed, like a 
garment,in war. It must form 
a part of the training of officers 
in peace. They must learn to 
give confidence and to take 
counsel, and to respect con- 
fidence. One of the reasons 
most commonly given against 
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doing so is that if information 
is so given it leaks out. Bacon 
speaks of it as one of the 
inconveniences of counsel, ‘the 
revealing of affairs whereby 
they become less secret,” but 
his remedies are clear. 
“Princes are not bound to 
communicate all matters with 
all counsellors, but may ex- 
tract and select,” and he 
shrewdly adds a comment, 
‘‘but let Princes beware that 
the unsecreting of affairs comes 
not from themselves,” If the 
complaint of Indiscretion in 
High Places which formed the 
subject of a letter in ‘The 
Times’ was justified, it would 
seem that Bacon not inac- 
curately judged whence much 
of the leakage came, that na- 
ture has not greatly changed 
in the lar* 300 years, and that 
the high officers who deny 
information to their juniors 


and keep them in ignorance 
would do well to make sure 
that their own lips are suffi- 
ciently padlocked in public 
conversations. But this, in any 
case, must be made a matter 
of habit. It must be instilled 
in the young, and taught to 
them so that the preservation 
of secrecy of essential things 
is as natural to them as any 
other custom. It is, in fact, 
a@ question of training, to 
which far too little attention 
is usually paid in_ these 
materialistic days. The result 
to which we lay ourselves 
liable is that seniors, knowing 
themselves to be lax, do not 
trust juniors—that secrecy 
becomes a fetish, and that im- 
portant information, essential 
to the suceessful conduct of 
war, is withheld from the very 
people to whom knowledge of 
it is most important. 
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SOMEWHERE IN AFRICA. 


I, A NAVAL OCCASION, 


“HERE, — have a look at 
this! It’s something in your 
line.” 

I took a filthy scrap of paper 
from the subaltern’s hand. 

“Where did you get this 
from?” 

“That’s a bit of a mystery. 
A trader, the fellow over there 
with the red fez, got it from 
somebody else and gave it to 
the sentry. But I can’t ex- 
tract anything else out of him. 
He says he does not know— 
but what’s it all about?” 

I scanned the ungrammati- 
cal, badly -scrawled letter in 
an alien language, obviously 
penned by some _ mission- 
trained native. 

“ This,” said I, “comes from 
the enemy. He sends his com- 
pliments, prays to Allah that 
eternal flames may devour us, 
and informs you that if you 
will only come over the river it 
will please him greatly, since 
he longs to see your red blood 
stain the earth, even as a goat’s 
skin is dyed in the tanner’s pit. 
That is, if you have blood in 
you, which the writer doubts. 
There is no signature, and your 
friend the trader is not likely 
to give us particulars about its 
origin, although he probably 
knows a good deal,” 

The subaltern cast his eyes 
over the great brown river that 
separated us from the enemy. 
The farther bank was shrouded 
in mist, and half-screened by 
@ chain of islets. It was high- 


water, towards the end of the 
rainy season. Great marshes, 
covered with reeds and forests, 
extended along the river-sides. 
The waterway was passable 
only at a few points where 
strips of terra firma came down 
to the banks, or where a deep 
creek or tributary enabled light 
craft to cross the flooded area 
and reach solid rising ground 


beyond it. 
Military operations were 
almost impracticable A 


crossing of the main river 
might have been effected easily, 
but the subsequent work of 
pushing across the bottomless 
swamps, intersected by deep 
branches of the main artery, 
was too hazardous for either 
side to attempt. So both 
awaited low-water in the com- 
ing dry season, when, aided by 
a tropical sun, all these aqueous 
obstacles would speedily dis- 
appear. Both had seattered 
a chain of posts along the 
banks, and a flotilla of armed 
craft had secured to us the 
command of the waterway. 
No mean advantage. The 
orders were to avoid all col- 
lisions with the enemy as long 
as he made no attempt to in- 
terrupt our water-borne traffic, 
which was fairly safe if it 
kept to our bank and passed 
certain dangerous points in 
hezy weather, or with escorts. 

The faint distant splash of a 
stern-wheeler broke the silence, 
and presently one of these self- 
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propelled tea-trays, oil-driven, 
and drawing about a foot of 
water, came slowly round a 
bend towing a couple of steel 
lighters and sending cascades 
of yellow flood-water over her 
wheel-screen as she laboured 
against the stream. 

“The very thing,” said the 
subaltern. “Verily, Allah has 
sent this.” 

I took no notice at the moment 
of this remark, and presently 
the Fatime splashed alongside 
our rickety temporary wharf. 
I noted a maxim at her bows, 
nestling among a pile of sand- 
bags; and from a medley of 
gesticulating natives, cases of 
stores, and biscuit-boxes, a keen- 
eyed officer of the Colonial 
Flotilla stepped ashore and 
greeted the subaltern as an 
old chum. 

I marshalled a gang of 
labourers, and got busy land- 
ing cargo after wading through 
complicated bills of lading in- 
vented by the Evil One in one 
of his humorous moments. It 
was dark when we had carried 
all the stuff about quarter of 
a mile landward to a miser- 
able village, across a slippery 
causeway. Here we were quar- 
tered, and for sheer beastliness 
give me a sojourn at Ohim in 
the wet season. Puddles of 
water everywhere ; the squelch- 
ing mud clung to one’s boots. 
The sanitary arrangements 
were uncomfortably close to 
the houses, which were sur- 
rounded by stagnant water. 
By day the place, cut off 
from all breeze by a sea of 
tall reeds, was stifling hot 
and swarming with flies. At 
night it hummed with blood- 


thirsty mosquitoes, and the 
native troops suffered from 
malaria almost as much as 
Europeans. A track across 
the swamp towards the dis- 
tant foothills, which could be 
reached by splashing knee-deep 
through water for a mile, cross- 
ing a number of crazy jtem- 
porary bridges, and staggering 
over a series of buttery clay 
embankments, accounted for 
the presence of our detach- 
ment. 

You can imagine how we 
welcomed a guest in the 
shape of Trench, the skipper 
of the Fatime, even only for a 
single night. The subaltern 
and myself had long ago ex- 
hausted one ancther mentally. 
Over a dinner of fish, roast 
plantains, and tinned apple 
pudding, we pumped the new 
arrival dry of all the latest 
news, and indulged in a good 
grouse, so dear to the heart 
of all Africans, with a cheroot 
to season it. Later on I got 
up to bring my letters for 
posting, and as I came back 
saw the epistle which had ex- 
cited passing interest that 
morning on the table. “It 
can’t be done,” said Trench 
emphatically ; “I cannot afford 
myself the luxury of losing my 
ship.” Then I knew that 
“divilment” was afoot. We 
puffed away at our cigars and 
the topic changed. 

As we broke up to go to 
rest in our narrow camp-beds 
under the hot mosquito-nets, I 
followed the subaltern. 

“What are you up to—par- 
don my curiosity, but ASS 

“The fact is, I am going to 
accept this morning’s invita- 
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tion,” he broke in. “Those 
chaps are asking for trouble, 
and they’re going to get it.” 

“IT object most strongly; 
it’s strictly against e 

“Yes, you pompous old thing 
—I know all about that; for- 
tunately, you have no authority 
to stop me, and a day away 
from you will be heavenly after 
three weeks of your advice.” 

He strolled off whistling to 
go his rounds before turning in. 

“Tropical liver,” I mur- 
mured; “‘why do they send 
such youngsters out here?” 

From my hut I presently 
saw the subaltern stroll into 
Trench’s shelter with a native 
sergeant, and then I knew 
what I was in for. 

It was dark and clammy on 
the wharf just before dawn. A 
fetid mist lay over the river, 
and the brown waters swirled 
between the rotting piles. The 
Fatime’s blow-lamp was roar- 
ing softly. Presently Trench 
and the subaltern, followed by 
a dozen men, came along. 

“Tl do my best for you,” 
said Trench, “but I can only 
give you a tow up, and I 
shall leave the rest to you.” 

“That'll suit Al,” said the 
sub, “ Hello, old thing, I knew 





_ you'd be a sportsman and come 


too,” 

This compliment was for me. 
Having become an accomplice, 
I was taken into confidence. A 
raid was to be made on a 
landing -place of the enemy 
two miles up-stream. It was 


necessary to reach that point 

before the sun came out and 

dispelled the mist. The Fatime 

a to help us to accomplish 
is. 
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She often passed Speeke 
Point, and was not likely to 
attract much hostile attention. 
Three clumsy-looking native 
canoes, each with six almost 
naked paddlers, were lashed 
alongside the stern-wheeler ; the 
soldiers tumbled in, nursing 
their brand-new Lee-Enfields 
carefully between their knees, 
and off we went. All chatter- 
ing was sternly suppressed, and 
we chunked along steadily, 
hugging the bank on our side 
for twenty minutes by my 
watch, <A barricade of biscuit- 
boxes protected the oil engine 
and its dusky attendants. A 
couple of darkies, looking ex- 
ceedingly quaint in blue jacket’s 
rig out, squatted by the maxim 
forward. We stood on the 
bridge, which was protected by 
screens of boiler plating. 

“Some day,” said Trench, 
“those fellows”—he jerked his 
head towards the enemy’s bank 
—‘‘will plant a field-gun over 
yonder and knock one of these 
sardine tins into a cocked hat. 
Now, boys, get into your canoes 
and shove off.” 

The subaltern and myself 
each took charge of a canoe, 
and the sergeant played cox’ 
for the third. The tow-lines 
were cast off, we dropped 
astern of the Fatime, and 
paddled stealthily to a half- 
submerged island in mid- 
stream. Rounding it care- 
fully, we scanned the now 
visible bank. The paddlers 
were grey with fear, and were 
kept silent only by awful 
threats which we could never 
have carried out. Had it not 
been for the fear of crocodiles 
they would have jumped over- 
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board, I think. We could 
probably be seen from the far 
bank now, but in the mist our 
craft were possibly taken for 
fishing or trading canoes. 
Meanwhile the noise of the 
Fatime’s engine and stern-wheel 
had died out. No doubt if the 
enemy had taken the precaution 
to line the beach in force while 
she was abeam, they would 
stroll off once she was out of 
hearing. We pulled with long, 
soft strokes into the reeds along- 
side the bank and waited. 
After an interval of quarter of 
an hour the paddlers got out 
bamboo poles. We were in a 
back eddy, and almost without 
effort the canoes nosed their 
way up to the landing-beach, 
indicated by a number of canoes 
sunk with their gunwales al- 
most submerged to hide them 
from our river gunboats. Let 
me tell you the truth: I heartily 
regretted the rash undertaking 
at that moment, and expected 
a point-blank volley at any 
second. Ten yards below the 
beach the subaltern turned his 
canoe sharply into the reeds 
and leapt ashore. By good 
luck the water came right to 
the top of the bank. I followed 
suit, but got tangled up in a 
gnarled branch and sprawled 
full length into the mud.. I 
got up to my feet and pushed 
through the green screen. The 
soldiers were scattering into the 
bush with inherent instinct. 
Just ahead lay a small hut, and 
the subaltern made for it in a 
flash with a couple of men. As 
I came on to the scene they 
had pushed inside of it. Six 
very much bewildered-looking 
enemy native auxiliaries were 


trying to grasp the situation. 
The subaltern circled his heavy 
revolver over them and with 
difficulty waved back his own 
men, who were itching to slay 
their helpless foes. We could 
not speak to them nor they to 
us. But few signs were needed. 
I collected their rifles, which 
were stacked in a corner, and 
carried them outside. We 
left two men over them as 
sentries, and passed on. The 
greatest danger was over; 
we had caught the enemy nap- 
ping. There was a hurried 
consultation. Then the native 
sergeant stripped off his 
uniform and went off like a 
cat along the pathway that 
led to thesinevitable village 
behind the landing-beach. It 
seemed hours before he came 
back. Then we filed off behind 
him, the men with fixed 
bayonets and charged maga- 
zines. Leaving the direct path 
the sergeant led us on a side 
track into a clump of bananas, 
We had got right to the 
outskirts of the village when 
an old woman raised a cry of 
alarm, and then we went 
forward at the double, our 
men blazing off as they ran. 
It is a bad and dangerous 
habit, but I will say it helps to 
create panic, and that is what 
was required in this case. We 
achieved it too. In _ two 
minutes there was not a soul 
left in the place. The African 
soldier fires wildly, and an 
enemy dodging off between 
trees is hard to hit, so we 
bagged no scalps, but the yards 
and alleys were littered with 
arms and equipment. <A hot 
breakfast, enough for forty 
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soldiers, was ready cooked in 
the houses, and great yam- 
stacks and a pen full of goats 
betokened that the supplies of 
quite a respectably sized post 
had fallen into our hands, 

Grinning, chattering, and 
gesticulating wildly, our men 
started to collect the booty. 
Alas, it was not possible to 
carry off much, The seconds 
were precious. 

“Now then, old chap,” I 
yelled to the subaltern, “five 
minutes and no more is the 
arrangement.” 

He was busy cuffing the 
would-be looters, and presently 
hurried with over half the men 
to piquet the village exits. I 
hastily set to work with the 
remaining four to pile up all 
hostile property in sight on to 
a heap of firewood, and soon it 
was blazing merrily. The 
outfit of the enemy’s leaders 
must have been at some other 
point, as we failed to find it. 
We next fired the huts, and a 
loud explosion told us a little 
later that the flames had found 
the enemy’s spare ammunition 
which a hasty search had 
failed to disclose. The yam- 
stacks were also entirely ruined 
by fire, and the goats had to be 
destroyed. War is cruel. 

To have stayed long would 
have been rash. We had no 
idea what numbers the enemy 
might not have been able to 
rally quickly, and a single 
wounded man would have been 
& serious handicap. Besides, 
our undertaking was a private 
one. The subaltern sent to me 
to fall back to the river, as a 
hostile force was working up 
through the bush. We walked 
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rapidly to our canoes and got 
ready to clear, tossing the 
captured rifles into our craft. 
With an axe we smashed the 
gunwales and bews of all the 
enemy’s canoes. Presently the 
subaltern with the rear party 
joined us. There was no room 
for prisoners, 80 we now drove 
them into the bush to tell their 
commander any lies they 
wished, as to why they had 
not been able to give the alarm. 
“Hurry up,” said the subal- 
tern, “they’re on top of us.” 
We shoved off and paddled 
out into the river for dear life. 
It was clear daylight now, the 
sun shone, and we made a fine 
target on the water. Presently 
a shot rang out, and then 
another, and more. The first 
bullets hit the water wide of 
the mark, but it was un- 
comfortable, as the unseen 
enemy got the range better 
each moment. Should we get 
off scot-free? The sharp crack 
of woodwork and a bubbling 
of water told that my canoe 
was hit, and the water ran 
over my boots in a moment. 
The soldiers with me were 
blazing off wildly towards the 
enemy, whilst I tried to direct 
the paddlers to get under the 
lee of an island. Just then 
those of the canoe in which the 
sergeant sat lost their heads as 
a bullet sung between them. 


‘With a ory of despair they 


jumped overboard and dived 
for safety as they swam to the 
island to seek shelter among 
its reeds. The other canoes 
checked. Matters looked ugly. 
At that moment the rapping 
of a maxim broke in on my 
ears. Hurrah, the Fatime 
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was Sweeping down-stream on 
the turgid flood, pumping lead 
on the enemy. In a couple of 
minutes her hull screened our 
Canoes, and as she ran past 
us we all hung on to her for 
safety and were rapidly carried 
down-stream, out of range and 
back to our own post. 

“Couldn’t leave you boys in 
the lurch,” said Trench ; “just 
lay round the bend behind an 
island and waited to see what 
would happen.” 

“No,” I said dryly, sipping 


II, AN AFFAIR 


We had made ourselves fairly 
comfortable under some fine 
old shady trees in shelters 
covered with mats plaited of 
palm-leaves. The enemy had 
not dared to molest us. The 
Captain said that our de- 
tached company was pushed 
out on the extreme right flank 
of our main force. Our réle, 
he added, was to remain ac- 
tively on the defensive; and 
as long as that meant resting 
my sore feet after a never-to- 
be-forgotten 200 miles’ trek 
through the bush in a blaz- 
ing sun, I was quite contented 
to help to play it. We lived 
well on the resources of the 
country, and spent the time 
smoking and discussing the 
fragments of news that filtered 
through to us, mostly sadly 
mutilated. I had clean for- 
gotten that there was any- 
thing else to do when the 
subaltern came into my shelter 
one morning, 

“What is it to-day, my 
lad? Don’t say you’ve come 


a cup of cocoa on the bridge 
—“TI never heard of the Navy 
leaving anybody in the lurch,” 
and that was the highest praise 
I could give him. 

“T wrote a note and pinned 
it up at the village entrance,” 
said the subaltern later on, as 
we stepped ashore and once 
more bid the Fatime good-bye— 
“their invitation to come and 
be killed was attached to it. 
My letter stated that I hoped 
they had enjoyed the call as 
much as we had done.” 


OF OUTPOSTS. 


for another loan of tinned 
salmon or chocolates, but if 
@ yam is of any use to 
you-—” 

“No, it isn’t that. The fact 
is, I’m going over there,” and 
he ~aved his hand in a4 
southerly direction. ‘‘The Cap- 
tain says you are to go with 
me, as you might be useful. 
That’s an absurd idea, of 
course, of the old chap’s. 
Still, orders are orders, and I 
thought you’d like to know 
in time.” 

“The life of the past week 
has been too good to last; sit 
down and tell me what the 
game is,” said I. 

My visitor helped himself to 
a cigarette, and then explained. 
Our scouts reported the vicin- 
ity of a hostile patrol, sup- 
posed to be working from a 
native village in the quarter 
indicated. How far away the 
latter was nobody knew ex- 
actly, as the place was not 
marked on the map, and no 
aborigine can ever give an 
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idea of time or distance. All 
we did know was that a well- 
trodden track led from our 
camp to the hamlet through 
dense bush and abandoned 
overgrown farms. 

The order was to drive out 
the enemy, if that proved 
possible, and occupy the place. 
This was to be accomplished 
by a surprise attack at 
dawn. 


I got my clothes on some- 
how in the dark, damp, trop- 
ical morning, and felt less of 
a limp coward after pouring 
down the contents of a Thermos 
flask full of hot tea. There 
were to be no lights shown. 
The half company had fallen 
in. I groped my way to the 
rearguard, where the shiver- 
ing carriers stood huddled to- 
gether, and, with suppressed 
oaths and sharp ‘taps of my 
cane more Africano, got them 
into line on the path where 
their head-loads were laid out 
for them. There were am- 
munition boxes, a provision 
case or two, some cooking 
utensils, the men’s blankets, 
and a few odds and ends in- 
dispensable to Europeans in 
the tropics. The Captain gave 
the sub, a few parting hints 
in undertones, then the point 
slipped off noiselessly, the 
fankers pushed into the bush 
at the sides of the track with 
an eerie snapping of twigs, 
and the native sergeant-major 
gave the main body an order 
in a low, raucous voice. The 
enterprise was launched. 
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The path wound down a 
hillside. My boots crunched 
loudly on pebbly soil, and 
wet wisps of elephant - grass 
brushed my face, The black sky 
overhead was slowly turning 
to a leaden grey. Behind me 
were four soldiers, then the 
carriers, and six more soldiers 
formed a rear party. I re- 
member wondering whether 
the subaltern! would get 
killed, and I thought out the 
letter I would write to his 
mother—or would this be the 
Captain’s job? We _ had 
reached the bottom of the 
hill, and there crossed over a 
stream by balancing on a half- 
rotten log thrown across it. 
The leading carrier splashed 
loudly through the water— 
the accursed fool, All the 
others did the same before I 
could turn round and stop 
them. Then we were going 
uphill. Daylight had come, 
a few plantains, generally 
found close to habitations, 
told that we were near our 
destination, and my _ heart 
thumped. I ran into the 
connecting file. 

From ahead there came a 
faint crashing sound as of 
something rushing off through 
the bush. I heard the subal- 
tern shouting, and then came 
the crack of a rifle, followed 
by a long drawn-out rattling 
of bolts. In h—l’s name why 
didn’t we go forward, why was 
the path blocked? I learned the 
reason afterwards. The men 
had been carefully instructed 
not to load under pain of 





1 The subaltern, I regret to say, has met his death in another “ Affair of 
Outposts,” when the day went against us. 
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punishment before we left 
camp, but when the enemy’s 
sentry gave the alarm they 
lacked the nerve to advance 
to close on the foe with cold 
steel alone, and instinctively 
halted. to charge magazines. 
There was a moment of con- 
fusion and of hesitation. What 
a target we were for a machine- 
gun—what was the subaltern 
doing ahead ? 

I struggled off the path into 
@ maze of yam-heaps and 
dashed up the hill, tearing 
through the tendrils of the 
yam-vines as I ran. The 
flankers and a few others who 
had kept their heads were well 
in front, likewise pushing on 
for all they were worth. There 
was just a desire to get the 
thing over quickly—anyhow— 
to end the suspense. Brown 
walls and thatch roofs ap- 
peared through the leafy screen. 
Bang-bang came the report of 
shooting from somewhere be- 
yond. We scrambled over 
mounds of filth at the backs 
of the houses, narrowly avoided 
hideous cesspools, and plunged 
in between a maze of huts. 

Emerging from a narrow 
alley I saw the market-place. 
Goats and inhabitants were 
scattering in all directions in 
wild panic. Half-right from 
a clump of bamboos a rifle 
flashed out, and our men com- 
ing up opened a furious fusil- 
ade in its direction. The 
subaltern, helmet in hand, was 
just disappearing in among the 
huts at the far side of the 
market-place, urging on the 
advance - guard with him. 
Thank goodness, the enemy 
had fled panic-stricken at the 


first alarm of our approach, 
and our leader had given them 
no time to rally, but swept 
them out of the village with 
the few men around him. The 
sergeant-major and the main 
body had got up by now and 
charged into the bamboos. 
There was nobody left there, 
so the men spread out fanwise 
to picket the outskirts of the 
village or follow the subaltern. 
Long drawn-out whistling 
stopped the waste of ammuni- 
tion going on. It was all 
over in less than three 
minutes, and we had not 
suffered a single casualty, nor 
had the enemy apparently. 
Our objective had been 
achieved, and I halted to draw 
breath. The carriers were 
herded into the village; a cor- 
poral with a couple of men 
was sent back to report our 
success to the Captain, and 
bring back some more creature 
comforts for us. Some half- 
dozen rather villainous-look- 
ing natives whom the soldiers 
had dragged out of their 
houses had to be interviewed. 
They protested that they were 
our friends, and perhaps they 
were sincere, though they 
would have told a victorious 
enemy the same thing. From 
their accounts I gathered that 
our antagonists had consisted 
of anything from six to twelve 
men. Native counting and in- 
formation is hopelessly unre- 
liable. They will lie when it 
is to their positive advantage 
to tell the truth. The enemy 
had been well armed, and had 
levied heavy toll on the village 
in the shape of live stock and 
foodstuffs, Presently the ser- 
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geant-major, with a broad grin 
on his face, brought up the 
odds and ends the foe had left 
behind—a cap or two, belts, 
cooking utensils, and a ragged 
uniform. We took a turn 
round the outskirts to see that 
all were well posted and alert, 
in case of a counter-attack by 
the enemy, and sent out some 
of our prisoners to bring back 
the scared villagers who, no 
doubt, were in hiding near by. 
The sergeant - major was sent 
off with a party to join the 
subaltern. I felt nervous lest 
the latter should rashly venture 
too far, but my own orders 
were to take charge of the 
place, and not go beyond it. 


I don’t know how it hap- 
pened— whether any enemy 
stripped of his uniform and 
accoutrements was lurking 
somewhere among the houses, 
and had thought of a cunning 
dodge to escape in the noise 
and confusion that followed 
inevitably, or whether one of 
our own men did it by careless- 
ness. It is never worth while 
in Afriea to inquire into a fait 
accompli. There was a sudden 
shout of alarm. Black smoke 
was curling up from a hut 
right in the middle of the 
village, and before anything 
could be done to check the fire 
a billow of flame lapped up 
over the thatch. The morning 
breeze sent a shower of burn- 
ing palm leaves over the neigh- 
bouring huts, and in a few 
minutes the houses around 
were burning furiously. A 
quarter of an hour later the 
south side of the village was 
@ roaring furnace, roofs fell in 
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with a sickening crash, and a 
great pillar of smoke blotted 
out the rising sun, We had 
to let it burn itself out; the 
cries of frightened domestic 
animals soon died down ; 
blackened clay walls enclosed 
heaps of red-hot cinders and 
charred roof-spars still flaming 
silently. Kites circled omin- 
ously overhead. I sat discon- 
solately under a palm gazing 
at the ruins of so many primi- 
tive but none the less probably 
happy homes, What a ruth- 
less thing war was! 

The sentry near me suddenly 
showed symptoms of tense 
watchfulness. Yes, unmistak- 
ably a low ory of pain came 
from the bamboo clump. A 
couple of men loaded their 
rifles and peered cautiously 
into it. A wounded African 
is often dangerous, fearing tor- 
ture and death from his enemies. 
Presently they called for the 
carriers, and these brought out 
a dusky form after a slight 
souffle and much shouting and 
laid it at my feet, whilst the 
soldiers produced the gun which 
had probably fired the last shot 
on the enemy’s side that morn- 
ing. Poor wretch, he had lain 
in agony for over an hour, 
silent, so that we might not 
find him,-when we would have 
succoured him had we but 
known of his presence. I called | 
for water and a first-aid band- 
age, and ordered the carriers 
to cut bamboos for a stretcher 
and cover the framework with 
plantain leaves. - Kneeling 


down, I discovered that a bullet 
had entered the wounded man 
below the hip. 


His trousers 
were drenched with blood. We 
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made him as comfortable as 
possible, but could not force 
water down his throat. Help 
had come too late. He was 
soon speechless; slowly the 
eyes, which stared up at me, 
glazed, and the jaws relaxed 
suddenly. I was in the pres- 
ence of death. Who was he? 
Where did he come from? Who 
would mourn for him? My 
reverie was interrupted by an 
exchange of whistling, and the 
subaltern, fresh as paint, came 
swinging across the market- 
place with a trophy in the 
shape of a sword-bayonet in 
his hand. 

“The beggars have run for 
miles,” he exclaimed laugh- 
ingly, “and I’m as hungry as a 
schoolboy—why the deuce did 
you fire the place? The skip- 
per will raise Cain about it.” 

I pointed to the blood-stained 
corpse on the stretcher, half 


hidden by the soldiers behind 


me. The subaltern stepped 
back, and his lips twitched. 
Brave to a fault, he was not 
yet hardened to the horrors of 
war. 

“My God,” he muttered, 
“take it away—quickly, and 
then—let’s have some break- 
fast— and try to forget it.” 
Instinctively we paid the only 
possible honour to those poor 
mortal remains, and doffed our 
helmets as they were carried 
off. 

The shadows were lengthen- 
ing. Our goods and chattels 
had arrived. At the tail-end 
of the carrier column was my 
cook cuffing my valet, a lad of 
twelve, and presently dragging 
him before me by the scruff of 
the neck. 
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“Look him, sah,” he burst 
out vehemently. “Him heart 
no strong, he fear too much, 
but me go teach him sense, so 
he learn go war proper!” 

The soldiers were poking 
about among the ruins of the 
burnt houses for anything that 
might come in handy. I joined 
them casually; perhaps some 
object of ethnological interest 
might be lying about, rarely 
shown to white men, An over- 
powering stench came from one 
of the huts. A glance betrayed 
its cause; there, huddled on a 
low clay bench, lay a blackened 
corpse charred out of all re- 
cognition. Some enfeebled old 
hag, perchance some person of 
unsound mind who had hidden 
here terrified at dawn, and 
been trapped by the flames 
subsequently? Who could say? 
Inquests cannot be held in war 
time. But if the enemy saw 
the body they would see to it 
that we were accused of fright- 
ful atrocities, so I ordered an 
immediate burial. 

Returning to the market- 
place, I saw the subaltern 
stretched out on his camp-bed 
smiling happily over the por- 
traits of beauties of the stage 
that greeted him from the 
pages of an illustrated paper. 

The Chief of the village had 
approached our sentries, and as 
the coast was clear of the 
enemy he and part of his 
people had been permitted to 
come back into the village. 
Their services were necessary 
to us as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and we 
wished to make friends with 
them. The Chief listened half 
incredulously to my explana- 
tions that we had not caused 
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so much damage intentionally, 
but brightened up when I 
produced a handful of coins as 
a solatium, 

“No,” he said, “the enemy 
had never paid for anything 
they took, and the roofs could 
be built again in less than a 
month; he hoped that the 
King of England’s soldiers 
would now protect him pro- 
perly. But the village rang 
with the mournful wails of 
women when they saw that 
all their domestic treasures 
were destroyed. The stifling 
heat of the tropical afternoon 
slowly passed. Darkness fell. 
We lit a fire and sat around it 
smoking—to-morrow perhaps 
that long - hoped-for English 


III. THE BETTER 


The trees fell with a dull 
crash one after the other, and 
the sound of axes re-echoed 
through the gloomy forest. 
Parties of carriers interlaced 
the branches to form a screen 
and impenetrable barrier all 
around “number five post” on 
the line of communications, 
leaving only a few skilfully 
concealed _ exits. Another 
party were hard at it clearing 
up the foreground of all grass 
and undergrowth excepting 
only lianas and root - stems, 
which might help to check a 
sudden rush, This was 
Sergeant Yussufu’s job, and he 
was really an artist at it, 
supplementing the obstacles 
provided by nature here and 
there with a cunningly hidden 
sharply pointed bamboo to 
catch the impetuous in the face 
or on the point of the toes. I 
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mail would arrive. The dew 
dripped from the palms, the 
cool of the night stole through 
the forest, tiny flames flickered 
in the burnt houses and dark 
shadows flitted in and out 
among them. From the out- 
skirts came the raucous voices 
of our irrepressible and careless 
soldiery. The sergeant-major 
came up noiselessly and re- 
ported “all correct.” Yes— 
there was a double sentry out 
on every path leading to the 
village, all exits between the 
houses were barricaded and 
walls commanding them loop- 
holed and _ bullet - proofed. 


Another square mile had been 
added to the Empire on which 
the sun never sets ! 






was busy making head-cover 
behind our primitive obstacle, 
known in text-books as an 
“abattis,” with rice - bags, 
palm-matting filled with earth, 
and anything else available. 
A line of communications in 
Africa is entirely different 
from what you expect in 
Europe. In the latter it is, or 
should be, a route protected at 
every point along the whole 
of its length from base to 
fighting line. If it were 
attempted to institute anything 
similar in tropical warfare, 
with its stupendous distances 
and liliputian armies, there 
would be no troops left to do 
battle at the front. All that 
can be done to assure com- 
munications is to seatter a 
chain of posts along the track 
where columns of head porters 
marching with escorts can 
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obtain food and protection at 
nights, and their leaders in- 
formation as to whether the 
route is likely to be clear 
ahead. 

Number five post lay many 
miles from either four or six, in 
dense forest, and its site had 
been chosen with more haste 
than military skill (prior to our 
arrival) at a cross-road each 
branch of which led to a native 
village close at hand. We had 
a sentry group in each of these. 
The subaltern and myself had 
been at breakfast that morning 
when Sergeant Yussufu came 
up. The relieved men of the 
outposts reported that the 
inhabitants were clearing out 
with their women and children, 
and driving their cattle away. 
This was ominous, although 
proof of the vicinity of an 
enemy was lacking. We knew 
all information from 


that 
native sources was thoroughly 


unreliable. They lived in 
mortal terror of the enemy. 
To give a fake alarm and call 
for reinforcements was hardly 
justifiable under the circum- 
stances. We adopted the 
mean course of hastily reduc- 
ing the area of our camping 
ground, which had been too 
large to defend, and strengthen- 
ing what remained with frantic 
speed. It was unlikely that 
we had anything more for- 
midable to deal with than a 
raiding party with small arms. 
Our task was completed 
towards sunset, and our weary 
soldiers and carriers were 
beating up their evening meal 
of yams in great wooden 
mortars borrowed from the 
villages. The subaltern posted 
sentries, We had withdrawn 
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from the villages, being too 
weak to dare te risk the 
loss of a piquet. Every 
man had _ been _ carefully 
shown his post in case of 
alarm, I visited our prisoners, 
six low-looking types of native 
from some place in the near 
hills, They had been caught 
at different times loitering sus- 
piciously round the post, and 
we had detained them as being 
without a doubt enemy spies. 
Unfortunately no available in- 
terpreter knew their dialect, so 
that intercourse with them had 
proved to be almost impossible. 
They lay huddled on a bed of 
palm leaves, glowering like 
trapped beasts. All attempts 
to get their confidence by kind- 
ly demeanour on our part had 
failed. 

Slowly the gloom of night 
spread over the vast forest. 
No moon shone forth to re- 
lieve its uncanny blackness. 
Weird cries of monkey, owl, 
and leopard echoed in the 
distance. The subaltern and 
myself were trying to read 
the latest paper from home 
by the light of a stable lamp. 
Suddenly the soldiers who 
had been lying about idly 
jumped to their feet, there was 
a loud crackling of twigs, and 
the sentries came tearing into 
the camp jibbering and ges- 
ticulating. Somebody kicked 
our lamp over and doused it. 
My cook rushed up and flung 
a bucket of water over the 
camp fire. The subaltern blew 
his whistle furiously and stead- 
ied the men. Something was 
flung over my head. I strug- 
gled frantically in the grasp 
of an unseen antagonist, until 


I realised that it was only the 
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cook dragging on a khaki shirt 
over my conspicuous white py- 
jama jacket, and my curses 
turned to blessings. He pushed 
a rifle into my hands, and I 
then took up my station at an 
angle of our defences. There 
was a tense silence, The sol- 
diers nearest to me were peer- 
ing through our abattis with 
rifles at the ready. Faint 
sounds as of something creep- 
ing up stealthily could shortly 
be heard in the bush, drawing 
nearer and nearer. Then the 
unseen attackers halted. Prob- 
ably their keen native eyes 
could distinguish our obstacle 
across the twenty yards of 
clearing. Made so recently, its 
existence no doubt came as a 
surprise, and they realised that 
we were ready for them, and 
their courage evaporated. After 
a couple of minutes’ hesitation 
a score of rifles cracked, and 
then the whole circle round 
took up the fire. Our own 
men, also losing control of their 
nerves, returned it furiously. 
For five minutes this display 
of fireworks lasted, and then 
as rifles became heated, died 
down until the subaltern’s 
‘cease fire” became audible 
above the din. The rattling 
of bolts alone continued. Some- 
body from the shelter of the 
trees ordered a charge. For 
&@ moment we all half rose up, 
clutching our guns tensely. 
We had but one man to every 
six yards of line to defend, and 
no reserve, A determined rush 
on the enemy’s part, if sup- 
ported by a detachment armed 
with matchetes (long knives) 
to hack through the abattis, 
would have succeeded at any 
point. But the inky darkness 
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prevented all combined effort 
on his side, and the courage 
of African native soldiers at 
night is a negative quantity. 
Not a man moved forward, 
and presently we sank back 
under cover, reassured. 

A long wait followed, orders 
were shouted, and then with 
a faint continuous rustling of 
grass, sounding like the reced- 
ing of a wave on a gravel 
beach, the enemy withdrew. 

I lay breathing hard for 
some time, then got up to see 
how the men around were 
doing. Not far away the 
carriers and prisoners lay 
huddled together in their 
shelters; jibbering with fear. 
The latter had endeavoured 
to shout to the enemy, and had 
been silenced by their guards 
with vigorous blows delivered 
with rifle butt-ends, as the 
subaltern told me presently. 
We met and consulted hur- 
riedly in undertones. We had 
suffered no casualties, nor were 
we likely to have inflicted any. 
The firing had been hopelessly 
wild, and only a chance shot 
could have found a billet under 
such conditions, but our tents 
were riddled. 

Nobody dreamt ef sleep. The 
hours passed with leaden slow- 
ness. Insects buzzed in our 
ears and bloodthirsty _ mos- 
quitoes irritated, and we lay 
on the ground or slipped fur- 
tively from point to point of 
the camp improving cover 
against possible enfilading fire 
after daybreak. 

At last, however, I dozed, to 
awaken with a start at grey 
dawn. A cold shower of rain 
was drenching us to the skin. 
My cook was busy lighting a 
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fire with the aid of kerosene, 
and the sergeant was counting 
the spare ammunition with the 
subaltern. We were pale and 
unkempt after our vigil, and 
the subaltern looked worried. 
The soldiers were yawning, 
joking, and cleaning their 
rifles, 

The abattis gave good cover 
from view from all sides, so 
I got up and strolled over 
to the subaltern. If it had 
occurred to us then that we 
were exposed at point - blank 
range to snipers in trees around, 
we should all have been much 
less unconcerned. I thought of 
that five minutes later. It came 
to me like a flash, just as the 
subaltern had finished summing 
up the situation. 

“We only have forty rounds 
per man left after last night’s 
folly,” he said, “ but fortunately 
they don’t know it. I daren’t 
ask anybody to try and get 
through to number four post 
until to-night. Then all we’ve 
got to do is to sit tight until 
Lawton’s column comes up to 
chase those gentlemen back to 
the hills. There’s plenty of 
food to go on with”—he waved 
his hand at the rice-bags— 
“and no danger of thirst while 
the rains last. Now for a cup 
of cocoa, and then we'll 
turn in.” 

‘“‘Here, steady on,” I said ; 
“don’t underrate the enemy. 
If he has the happy inspiration 
to post a few good shots eighty 
feet above us, close to the edge 
of the clearing, and then charge 
supported by their fire, this 
place will be untenable, unless 
you expend a lot of ammuni- 
tion, which you haven’t got, 
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for reasons best known to the 
C.0., the T.0., and yourself. 
Besides, you’ve only got six 
hoes and four shovels to dig 
deep pits in heavy clay, which 
are the only thing to give us 
any sort of protection against 
fire from above from all sides. 
I’d prefer to die in the open to 
being trapped here. Yes, it’s 
funny we didn’t think of it 
yesterday, and that the enemy 
haven’t thought of it yet, ap- 
parently. Operations of war 
are a mass of mistakes by both 
parties, and the one who makes 
the least number of bungles 
wins, and is acclaimed as a 
heaven-born genius by his 
countrymen. Take my advice, 
and get out.” 

The subaltern never cares 
for this latter product of many 
‘years’ sojourn in the tropics, 
but I will say that-he takes 
it if he sees that it’s sound. 
He cast his eyes up at the 
circle 
towering above the camp, and 
glaneed at the thin chain of 
our men, 

“Tt’s easier said than done,” 
he put in; ‘‘let’s have some 
more details.” 

“The enemy,” I said, “ cer- 
tainly don’t expect us to attack 
them ; moreover, they can’t see 
from one point of their circle 
what is going on at an oppo- 
site one of the perimeter. They 
probably know as little of our 
strength as we do of theirs, 
They made a march of some 
distance yesterday, and have 
lain out in the bush all night. 
Probably they are hungry and 
sleepy now, and have with- 
drawn their main force to 
watch the roads to and from 
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posts numbers four and six. 
If we make an energetic sortie 
at right angles to the line of 
communications we shall break 
through all right. We can 
then reach Lawton by a detour 
I know of, and retake this 
place easily, combined with his 
whole company and maxims,” 
We decided to act accord- 
ingly. We had to abandon a 
quantity of rice, which was flung 
into a pit full of water and 
covered with earth, then we 
loaded up our carriers, formed 
a strong advance party, and a 
rearguard behind the string of 
head porters. The subaltern 
moved off with the former after 
. @ hasty meal, during which 
Yussufu ascertained that the 
enemy were not any longer in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
encampment. I headed the 
carriers, and Yussufu followed 
last. Luck was with us. A 
few enemy scouts bolted as 


“four point and flankers struck 


them just outside the post, 
The alarm was taken up all 
round, and a burst of fire 
showed that our now empty 
camp was the enemy’s target, 
so we got well clear before 
any appreciable number of 
them had comprehended our 
mancuvre and attempted to 
attack the rearguard. We 
moved at a lively double, 
scrambling over fallen trees 
with: more haste than dignity, 
I wondered what would happen 
at the village a quarter of a 
mile out from the camp, which 
we must go through, Emerg- 
ing breathlessly from a ravine, 
I saw to my relief that the 
advance- guard was pushing 
right through it, A minute 
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later and my party were in a 
lane between closely packed 
huts. This passage was only 
three feet wide, and a cross- 
street branched off it about 
half-way down the alley. As 
I reached this point frantic 
shouting caused me to turn 
round, and this is what met 
my eyes. Jammed in an in- 
extricable knot were our pris- 
oners and their guards, the 
former fighting desperately for 
liberty. One of them had 
wrenched a bayonet from the 
soldier who was gripping him, 
and endeavouring to thrust it 
home. The passage was blocked 
to our carriers, who were hud- 
dling closely together behind 
the struggling group, fear writ- 
ten on every feature. In a few 
seconds they would fling their 
loads down and bolt to their 
own destruction, like panie- 
stricken sheep. Let me con- 
fess frankly that in our hasty 
departure we had given no 
order about the prisoners, and 
Yussufu as a matter of course 
had brought them along. 
Even then I would have re- 
leased them, but in the din 
around, and being unable to 
speak the language of the 
captives, it proved to be utterly 
impossible to explain to them 
that they ‘were at liberty if 
they would only cease fighting 
and run away up the cross- 
road. The whole occurrence 
probably did not last more 
than a minute, but the delay 
almost caused disaster. I stood 
hesitating what to do, when a 
bullet slapped into the clay 
wall above my head, and an- 
other, and more, The shots 
came right down the cross- 
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street. Our retreat was being 
cut off. My orderly turned to 
reply to the fire, but staggered 
back under cover. His rifle 
clattered at my feet. 

“Look him,” he exclaimed 
excitedly, holding up a bleeding 
forearm, “they do this for me.” 

I could not help smiling at 
his looking at the hurt as a 
kind of personal grievance for 
me to remedy, and picking up 
the rifle knelt down behind 
the angle corner wall of one 
of the houses. Glancing side- 
ways, I saw some of the rear- 
guard men working their way 
down the alley, with bayonets 
fixed, towards the interlocked 
group of struggling figures 
which barred it. At the end 
of the side street a figure 
sprang up, ran towards us and 
halted in the middle of the 
road to fire at us standing. A 
moment later he collapsed. I 
have not been in the old 
Volunteers for nothing, and 
continued to ply with bullets 
any target that offered itself. 
Suddenly I noticed that the 
carriers were filing past behind 
me, and presently the rear- 
guard followed. Jumping up, 
I joined them. No, I cannot 
tell you what happened to 
those prisoners—I never looked 
round—I gave no order. What- 
ever our men did was done in 
self-preservation and to save 
our carriers. But I never 
asked, never wanted to know 
to this day, nor did anybody 
else. Perhaps they are still 
alive, who knows? We rallied 
in the dense bush on the far 
side of the village. The sub- 
altern having taken the lead 
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in breaking through, now took 
command of the rearguard as 
the post of danger. 

“Toddle ahead, old man,” 
he said to me, calmly lighting 
a cigarette. 

The crisis was over. The 
enemy only pursued a short 
distance, His force on the 
spot was weak, and probably 
complete confusion reigned on 
his side. If any one wishes 
to know what the phrase “The 
fog of war” means, let him 
fight in African Bush. We 
marched rapidly for six hours, 
not halting to draw breath, 
until an unfordable river lay 
between ourselves and the 
enemy. A roll-call revealed 
the loss of one carrier, but a 
soldier had saved the tent that 
had formed his load. Two 
soldiers were slightly wounded. 
At dawn next morning we 
reached number four post. 
Instead of being manned by a 
double company, we found it 
to be weakly garrisoned. 

“The fact is,” said the cap- 
tain left in charge, “the major 
and one hundred and fifty men 
with two maxims left last 
night for number five <A 
native elephant - hunter came 
to our piquet and said you 
were all killed or captured.” 

“There,” said the subaltern ; 
“if it hadn’t been for you we'd 
have been relieved all right 
and not have lost that precious 
rice. It’s all your fault—own 
up like a man.” 

“Guilty,” I said. “I throw 
myself on the mercy of the 
Court,” and then we had a 
square meal, 
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TWO’S TWO. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


CHAPTER XVI.—BLACKMAIL. 


“TI MUST cure myself of even 
thinking about her,” © said 
Archibald to himself. “Un- 
requited love is a mug’s 
game,” 

Inspired by this excellent 
sentiment, he took immediate 
steps to retrieve his financial 
position, very justly consider- 
ing that as the foundation of 
& young man’s career. He 
began by emptying the re- 
maining sovereigns out of the 
canvas bag into his trousers 
pocket. 

“Now that leaves the bag 
ready for a fresh start,” said 
he, “ which is what most good 
sportsmen have to do now and 
then.” 

With the empty bag in his 
new overcoat pocket he set 
forth in his green-upholstered 
car and visited in turn four 
of the shops where he stood 
highest in favour. At each of 
these he changed five shillings 
into coppers, till the bag was 
considerably stouter than it 
had been when it began its 
career. It contained, in fact, 
two hundred and forty 
pennies, 

On his return to the Hotel 
Chic he carried it unostenta- 
tiously up to his room, and 
there inscribed very neatly 
and legibly on the canvas— 
“ £500.” 

_ “Allowing for the difference 
in size between a brown and 





a thick ’un, that ought to 
work out about right,” he 
said to himself complaecently. 

He then very carefully and 
thoroughly tied and sealed the 
mouth of the bag, and finally 
descended in the lift, display- 
ing it much more ostentatiously 
this time, 

“T want to see the man- 
ager,’ he announced at the 
office with an important air. 

The clerk eyed the bag, 
noted the legend (which hap- 
pened to be so held that he 
could read it very easily), 
and deferentially conducted 
Mr fFitz-Wyverne to the 
manager’s room. 

“TI say, Baron, old bird,” 
said Archibald genially, “I 
want you to do me a 
favour.” 

He had become extremely 
intimate with the manager by 
this time, styling him “ Baron” 
because, as he explained, he 
looked like one, The man- 
ager with equal ocordiality 
expressed his pleasure in hav- 
ing the opportunity of doing 
Mr Fitz-Wyverne a service. 

“T want you to take charge 
of this for me,” said Archi- 
bald, throwing the canvas bag 
on to the table, where it 
chinked very pleasantly and 
audibly. ‘The fact being, 
Baron, I’m one of those fel- 
lows who can’t be bothered 
with keeping accounts, so I 
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pay ready money always; and 
if I happen to see a picture 
or a motor-car or a diamond 
tiara or anything else, and 
take a fancy to it, I must 
have the dibs handy. I'll 
probably want to blue this 
little lot in the next day or 
two, but, till I do, I wish 
you'd keep it for me.” 

To so reasonable a request, 
made with so princely an air, 
there was, of course, only one 
answer. The manager took 
the bag and gave a receipt, 
which Archibald was a little 
disappointed to observe only 
acknowledged the deposit of a 
sealed canvas bag “ marked on 
the outside ‘£500.’” 

“T’d have had him beauti- 
fully if he’d only committed 
himself to saying the bag 
actually did hold five hundred 
pounds,” he reflected. “ How- 
ever, I’ve undoubtedly inspired 
the proper confidence. Now 
for a crowded hour of glorious 
life! ,What a jolly thing it 
is to feel financially sound 

Had he seen the 
gently but firmly pinching the 
bag all over and observed his 
extremely thoughtful look at 
the end of this process, Archi- 
bald would probably have felt 
that he might have inspired 
even more confidence if he had 
invested in four hundred and 

halfpennies. 

It did occur to him to leok 
for the diamond trinket as an 
extra financial precaution, but 
the trouble of discovering in 
what direction Joyce's bed- 
room window looked, and after 
that making even further in- 
quiries, struck him as ex- 


cessive, especially for a man 
with a receipt in his pocket 
for a bag marked “£500.” 
Besides, he had the kindest 
heart imaginable, and the idea 
of disappointing the fortunate 
finder by a churlish claim was 
really not to be thought of. 
So he lunched very pleasantly 
for the modest sum of two 
pounds, and decided on a 
stroll in Piccadilly. 

It was then that for the first 
time he realised certain disad- 
vantages in his position. For 
@ young man of his social in- 
stincts pleasant companionship 
was quite essential. A solitary 
sportsman struck him as a 
mere contradiction in terms. 
Accordingly, when he observed 
two fashionably dressed gentle- 
men approaching him, and re- 
cognised them at once as 
friends of Sir Wyverne’s youth, 
he stopped instinctively and 
gave them the cheeriest hail. 

“Hullo, hullo, old nutlets!” 
he cried. “Whither away?” 

To describe the gentlemen (a 
political peer and a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Brigade of 
Guards) as surprised would do 
considerably less than justice 
to their emotions. 

“T am afraid, sir, you have 
the advantage over us,” said 
the peer politely but not 
warml 


y: 
“By gad, so I have!” said 
Archibald, beginning to realise 
the situation. ‘“ Well, the fact 
is, I’m a cousin of Sir Wyverne 
Warrington-Browne, and I’ve 
heard all about ‘you both so 
often I thought I'd just pass 
the time of day, and so forth 
and so on.” 
“ As you have now passed it, 
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sir,” replied the Lieutenant- 

Colonel severely, “I should re- 

commend you to move on 

before you get into trouble.” 

“And if I hear of your 
accosting any more of Sir 
Wyverne’s or anybody else’s 
friends I shall inform the 
proper authorities,” added the 
peer. , 

“T was merely going to show 
you the way,” replied Archibald 
quite calmly. 

The peer’s political habits 
made him incautiously in- 
quire— 

“The way where, sir, may 
I ask?” 

‘To the Zoological Gardens,” 
said Archibald, “where you 
will find your cages awaiting 
you. Good-morning.” 

“Scored off them badly!” 
he said to himself as he strolled 
on. “At the same time, this 
kind of thing is rather a jar. 
I must choose my next bird 
a little more carefully.” 

He had just reached the 
corner of Hamilton Place when 
he exclaimed aloud— 

“Got him!” 

A gentleman who was wait- 
ing on the kerb for the string 
of buses to pass turned round 
at the exclamation. He was 
a broad -backed, sleek - haired, 
immaculately attired man, with 
& heavy blue chin and a curi- 
ously furtive look in his eye, 
as it fell on the stranger 
who had spoken his thoughts 
aloud. 

i Archibald, bowing politely. 
said Archi i olitely. 

Mr Muldevon nodded curtly, 
still with that watchful, shifty 
look in his eyes. 

‘Allow me to introduce my- 
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self as Archibald Fitz-Wyverne 
—a cousin of Sir Wyverne 
Warrington-Browne.” 

At the mention of this name, 
Mr Muldevon turned a shade 
less florid. His voice too 
seemed a little unsteady as 
he asked— 

“And what do you want 
with me?” 

“A private word. Shall we 
cross the street ?” 

For an instant Mr Muldevon 
hesitated, but Archibald had 
begun to lead the way across 
Piccadilly with such instant 
decision that he followed auto- 
matically at his shoulder. 
Without pausing, Archie passed 
through the small gate into the 
Green Park, and there under 
the shade of the trees he turned 
and looked straight into the 
wary eyes. 

“You once acted as stock- 
broker for Sir Wyverne, I be- 
lieve?” he began, with the 
gravest air at his command. 

“ And supposing I did?” said 
Mr Muldevon. 

“My cousin was devilish 
good-natured over that affair.” 

“What affair?” demanded 
Mr Muldevon, whose blue- 
chinned face had become a 
mask. 

‘That two thousand pounds, 
old chap.” 

Mr Muldevon’s face became 


very intelligent, but none the 
— ¥ in 
6c Qs yverne me ; 
word he would fell nobody ! 
We were old friends; he made 
allowances.” 
‘“‘ He has told me,” said Archi- 
bald. ‘“ And it would be deuced 
t if I passed it on, 
wouldn’t it?” 
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For a moment Mr Muldevon 
looked at him in silence. Then, 
with an unpleasant air of ac- 
cepting the inevitable, he said 
briefly — 

“Name your price, What 
do you want?” 

“To dance!” cried Archie 
with sparkling eyes. 

“To make me dance, I pre- 
sume you mean?” said Mr 
Muldevon grimly. 

“Well, you can dance too if 
you like—but look here, old 
bird, the position is this: I’m 
rather at a loose end—most of 
my friends out of town, and 
so forth and so on—and I’m 
simply busting with beans. I 
didn’t know exactly what I 
was going to get out of you 
when I tackled you—whether 
to make you dine with me or 
take you out to play golf some- 
where, or what. And then I 
had one of the inspirations of 
my life. A dance—that was 
the thing! Can you manage 
it all right?” 

His most intimate friends 
had probably never seen exactly 
the same expression on Mr 
Muldevon’s face before. 

“And after that?” he de- 
manded. 

“T don’t quite follow,’ 
Archibald. 

“What else do you want?” 

“Well,” said Archibald, “if 
I still find myself at a loose 
end I might get a day’s golf 
out of you. I’ve got a ripping 
car; I’d take you anywhere 
you like to go. But the dance 
is the thing at present.” 

“You are talking seriously ? 
Remember this shock to my 
nerves is no joke for me,” said 


Mr Muldevon, with a marked 


> said 


relaxation of the strain ap- 
parent in his voice. 

“Poor old chap! I’m really 
awful sorry,” said Archibald 
with the most charming con- 
trition. “It was deuced un- 
gentlemanly of me, but if you 
only knew how dull I felt 
strolling along Piccadilly by 
my lonely self, you'd make 
allowances. Of course I’m 
talking seriously. Now, what 
about this dance?” 

So open and engaging was 
Archibald’s face, and so sym- 
pathetic his voice, that the 
wary look vanished entirely 
from Mr Muldevon’s eyes, and 
instead of the curt and sinister 
person of two minutes before 
he suddenly revealed himself 
as an almost excessively rol- 
licking blade. 

“Spoken like a sportsman !” 
he cried. ‘“ ‘Make allowances.’ 
Of course I will! Damn it, 
old man, the pleasure of mak- 
ing your acquintance was well 
worth the shock to my nervous 
system! As for a dance, by 
gad, I’m taking my two girls 
out to a hop on Friday night— 
that’s the day after to-morrow. 
How’ll it suit you to come and 
join our party?” 

“T was sure you were the 
man I wanted!” cried Archibald 
rapturously. “I’ve got a kind 
of instinct for knowing a good 
man when I see him!” 

Mr Muldevon assured him he 
had precisely the same instinct, 
and had known Archie instantly 
as one of the best, and they 
parted on almost affectionate 
terms. 

“IT wonder whether it’s more 
luck or good guidance?” 
thought Archibald as he walked 
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happily back again. ‘“Any- 
how, I’m undoubtedly a great 
success.” 

As for Mr Muldevon, his 
rollicking mood passed as 
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swiftly as it had appeared, and 
he fell exceedingly thought- 
ful. 

‘Well, we'll see,” he said to 
himself finally. 


CHAPTER XVII.—AN OLD FRIEND. 


Musing happily on his ex- 
ceptional luck, Archibald forgot 
to turn back into Piccadilly, 
and presently discovered him- 
self still in the Green Park, 
shut off by the railings from 
the traffic and life of the 
street. There was not far to 
go before he came to another 
gate, but even this brief divorce 
from the enticing world beyond 
the bars struck him as an ad- 
mirable instance of the melan- 
choly way in which some fellows 
wasted their time. The habits 
of the late Sir Wyverne were a 
particularly sad example. 

“To think of the fellow— 
practically me— mugging up 
scientific books and political 
pamphlets alone in his study !” 
he said to himself. “What a 
handicap Samuel was!” 

Just before he arrived at the 
gate he perceived another sad 
instance—a man still on the 
right side of middle age, who 
seemed to prefer sitting alone 
on a bench to strolling gaily 
through the crowd. As Archi- 
bald’s compassionate eye sur- 
veyed this figure, it noted, 
however, certain extenuating 
circumstances. The solitary’s 
overcoat was sadly frayed at 
the cuff, one boot showed a 
loose flap where the upper 
ought to have joined the sole, 
his felt hat was of at least three 
shades of green; in short, he 


was not quite suitably dressed 
for a promenade in Piccadilly. 
Still, sitting alone in the Green 
Park required a lot of explana- 
tion. 

And then suddenly the soli- 
tary’s face seemed familiar. 

“Tt’s poor old Jack Swin- 
by ! 39 

To pass an old acquaintance 
simply never occurred to Archi- 
bald. He would have hailed 
him at once, only his two 
recent adventures made him 
cautious. 

‘Fellows’ nerves don’t seem 
as strong as they used to be,” 
he reflected. 

So he seated himself on the 
bench beside the shabby soli- 
tary and began in a breezy 
conversational way, calculated ~ 
to calm the most sensitive 
nerves— 

“ Jolly day, isn’t it? I say, 
don’t you find it a bit quiet 
here? Some fellows like it, I 
suppose, but it always seems 
to me rather a pity to waste 
one’s fragrance on the desert 
air, etcetera,” 

The solitary looked at him 
dully. He had pleasant blue 
eyes, a little blood-shot; his 
chin was covered with a stubble 
of fair bristles; his air was 
apathetic; when he spoke his 
voice was monotonous but 
unmistakably that of a gentle- 
man, 
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“T don’t know that I'd call 
myself very fragrant,” he re- 
plied. 

“That will come all right,” 
said Archibald encouragingly. 
“Give yourself a chance—that’s 
all that’s wanted.” 

“A chance!” said the other, 
with a note in his voice which 
touched Archibald exceedingly. 

“You don’t remember me, 
I suppose,” said he. “But I 
know you quite well, You're 
Jack Swinby.” 

The solitary was roused this 
time. He sat up sharply, and 
there was suspicion in his eyes 
now. 

“Who are you?” he de- 
manded. 

“A fellow you’ve met often 
—when you used to go to 
Warrington-Browne’s rooms.” 

‘“That’s an obvious lie,” said 
Swinby bluntly. “It’s twelve 
years at least since I last saw 
Warrington - Browne. You 
must have been an infant 
then.” 

“Oh Lord !” said Archibald. 
“These complications are 
really the deuce! Well, any- 
how, my name’s Archie Fitz- 
Wyverne, and you're going to 
dine with me to-night, and 
that’s the fact of the matter, 
old bird.” 

“To dine with you to-night!” 
repeated Swinby with a laugh 
that was more melancholy than 
his apathy had been. “I don’t 
know how you got hold of my 
name, but have you the least 
idea of my distinguished 
career ?” 

“Rather!” ‘said Archie. 
“You were in the 35th Hus- 
sars, then you chucked the 
service and weren't very lucky, 


and so on and so forth, and 
now I suppose—not to beat 
about the bush—you've landed 
on your uppers, as many an- 
other good sportsman has 
done.” 

“ Good sportsman !” repeated 
Swinby sardonically. “It was 
the blank army who chucked 
me, and the blank police have 
made my acquaintance since, 
and you'd better keep your 
invitations for people who can 
accept them.” 

He turned away as he spoke, 
and then turned back and 
threw another curious glance 
on Archibald. 

‘“Who the devil are you?” 
he demanded. 

“That’s neither here nor 
there,” said Archie, jumping 
up. “You just wait here and 
I'll be back in half an hour.” 

“You'll probably still find 
me here if you call again at 
two in the morning,” said 
Swinby with his uncomfortable 
laugh. 

“Good Lord! Haven’t you 
any rooms, Jack?” 

“Jack!” echoed Swinby 
with a gust of laughter. “I 
have a room, Archie, my old 
pal, in a highly fashionable 
part of the town, but it has a 
landlord, and he has _ been 
making some uncivil inquiries 
about rent for the last month 
or two. My room isn’t very 
healthy at present in conse- 
quence.” 

“Pay him a couple of quid 
on account,” suggested Archi- 
bald, holding out his. hand. 
“Tt’s a loan, old bird; take 
’em.” 

“A loan?” said Swinby, 
taking the sovereigns with a 
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hasty movement that almost 
suggested he was afraid they 
would suddenly vanish. “And 
when do yeu expect me to pay 
you back, friend of my 
youth?” 

“Oh, I never let people pay 
me back under a year—that’s 
to say, a year per quid—two 
years in your case. It’s the 
interest I think of. Well, I'll 
be back presently. Be good!” 

The fashionable apparition 
sped up the path to the gate 
and vanished in the erowd of 
Piecadilly, leaving an ex- 
tremely perplexed waif on the 
bench. 

In about half an hour the 
brilliant youth returned, this 
time carrying a small suit- 
case. 

“‘ Exeuse my taking a liberty, 
Jack,” said he, “ but the fact is 
there’s a fellow I'm going to 
introduce you to who's one of 
the best but a bit of a snob, 
and I thought I’d better fit 
you up first with a few 
etceteras,” 

As he spoke he opened his 
bag and took out of it a hat, 
an overcoat, and a pair of 
boots. 

“T had to have a shot at 
the sizes,” he explained, “ but 
they'll probably see you through 
the next hour or so. Stick 
your old things into the 
bag.” 

Mr Swinby stared at him 
hard. 

“You don’t look exactly the 
Salvation Army type,” he said, 
“bat I’m damned if I can 
make out what you're driving 
at otherwise.” 

He began to take off his 
boots while Archibald lit a 
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cigarette and seated himself 
beside him. 

“ What strikes me is,” said 
he, “that people are extra- 
ordinarily easy surprised. 
For the last three days I’ve 
been noticing it. Of course I 
naturally want to produce a 
good impression; it costs no 
more—or at least only a fiver 
here and there, and it’s a 
deuced sound form of philan- 
thropy I always think. At 
the same time, I really don’t 
see any good and sufficient 
reason for tke wild flutter that 
seems to agitate the specta- 
tors whenever I appear. If I 
wasn’t of a hopeful disposition 
I’d begin to fear that good 
men were getting searce,’ 

Mr Swinby’s stare became 
more comprehending. 

“Cracked!” he said to 
himself. ‘“ But it’s not for me 
to complain.” 

In a new hat, overcoat, and 
pair of boots, and with a gleam 
of hope once more in his blue 
eyes, he looked a very different 
gentleman from the waif of ten 
minutes ago. 

“Now,” cried Archibald, 
“come on! My car's waiting 
for us.” 

He led the way into Picca- 
dilly, his old friend following 
with the gleam in his eye still 
brighter. When he found him- 
self in the green-upholstered 
car and they started eastwards, 
there appeared on his face for 
the first time the dawn of a 
smile. 

“If I might venture to make 
a suggestion,” said he, “this 
person you are going to be 
so kind as to introduce me 
t ”? 











“ My tailor!” ‘confided Archi- 
bald. 

He perceived that he had 
caused another flutter of sur- 
prise. 

“Your 
Swinby. 

“My dear old bird, abso- 
lutely the first thing you need 
is a suit of evening clothes! 
That goes without saying.” 

He was distressed to notice 
how lugubrious his old friend’s 
face had suddenly become. 


tailor!” gasped 


“Evening clothes!” said he,,. 


and made a melancholy at- 
tempt at a laugh; “I had been 
thinking of a bit of supper.” 

“Supper!” exclaimed Archi- 
bald. “My dear Jack, it isn’t 
lunch-time yet.” 

“T was beginning with the 
last meal I didn’t eat,” ex- 
plained Swinby. 

Archibald looked thoughtful. 

‘“‘This is a bit of a dilemma,” 
said he. ‘Even if we get you 
measured at once, it’s making 
Pond work pretty hard to 
have your evening clothes 
ready for a dance to-morrow 
night.” 
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“A dance?” said Swinby, in 
a low, and it seemed an awed 
voice, 

“However,” cried Archie 
cheerily, “it’s elearly a case 
where an extra fiver is well 
spent, We'll have a hasty 
snack at the Chic, and see 
what Pond will do if I tell him 
to name his own figure. Hi 
Jehu! Back to the Chic!” 

The stout dark expert (who 
answered very amicably to 
“Jehu” for much the same 
consideration as inspired Pond 
& Co.) touched his peaked cap, 
and Mr Swinby’s face began to 
clear again. He only ventured 
one more word of protest. 

“About to-morrow night,” 
said he, “the fact is I’ve been 
@ little out of the way of going 
to dances——” 

“You'll get into your stride 
again in two minutes, old bird. 
Hullo, here we are. Hop out! 
By the way, fizz is still your 
drink, I suppose?” 

Mr Swinby hopped out and 
approached the revolving glass 
door of the Hotel Chic with the 
air of a somnambulist. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CAPTAIN SWINBY. 


“Captain Swinby is going 
to have my other bedroom,” 
Archibald announced at the 
office. ‘He's just back from 
the Antarctic, and so he’s a bit 
short of luggage and so on, but 
one of the most distinguished.” 

“That makes it all right,” 
he explained to his old friend. 
“Captains are always popular, 
and no one expects to see nuts 
landing from the Antarctic. 
Now for a few oysters and a 
bottle of fizz.” 


“Lend me a clean collar,” 
whispered the newly commis- 
sioned Captain. “I'll have to 
lunch in my overcoat in 
any case, but they probably 
draw the line here at over- 
coats with their collars turned 
u hes 

They went up to Archibald’s 
suite, and there the celerity 
with which his guest changed 
his collar and declared himself 
ready for luncheon met with 
his cordial approval. 
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“The sooner we get to 
Ponds, the better,” he agreed. 

“Yes,” said his guest,—“ and 
to lunch.” 

A five-course luncheon with 
two helpings of everything and 
the better part of a bottle of 
champagne produced the most 
gratifying transformation in 
Captain Swinby of Antarctic 
fame. 

“You're a blank mystery, 
old chap,” he chuckled, ‘but 
the kind of mystery I like!” 

“Tf you like other people 
they always like you,” ex- 
plained Archibald. 

The Antarctic adventurer 
looked at him curiously. 

“ That’s your opinion, is it?” 

** My plain and unvarnished.” 

“Tf you keep it for the next 
five years youll be a pheno- 
menon !” 

“T’m a phenomenon already,” 
said Archibald. 

Thanks to Captain Swinby’s 
antarctic record (as narrated 
by Archibald to Pond & Co., 
the staff of the Chic, and any 
others who he thought would 
be benefited by the information), 
certain peculiarities in his 
appearance were readily over- 
looked, and by the time their 
afternoon’s shopping was 
finished and he *was shaved 
and arrayed in a suit of ready- 
made tweeds, his old friend 
began to detect a reminiscence 
of the once dashing hussar. 

“T say,” he declared as they 
faced each other over a table 
in the gayest grill-room in 
London, “you're a new man 
again! And now there’s 
nothing to prevent your re- 
maining so, is there, Jack?” 

“Well,” admitted the Captain, 
“ve had one or two weak- 
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nesses to contend with hither- 
to, I don’t mind confessing.” 

“You've probably grown 
out of them,” said Archie, with 
great assurance. “In fact, in 
my experience that’s the worst 
of weaknesses. They tend to 
fade away.” 

“Perhaps I'll find that has 
happened to mine,” said the 
Captain optimistically. 

“Sure to, old bird. Regrets 
for lost bad habits is all you're 
likely to suffer from now.” 

“You're the most encourag- 
ing fellow I’ve ever met!” 
declared Captain Swinby. 
“I’ve given up trying to 
puzzle my brains as to who you 
are, but that’s what you are!” 

“I’m awful pleased to be 
appreciated, Jack,” said Archi- 
bald warmly. ‘Speaking of 
my unanimous and unqualified 
success, I quite forgot to men- 
tion that I’ve just lost my best 
girl, and it’s really most con- 
soling to hear your kind words, 
etcetera. What shall we do 
now—a music hall?” 

The evening was very hap- 
pily spent, and by the time he 
had supped, slept, and break- 
fasted in uninterrupted luxury, 
the distinguished Captain 
Swinby began to exhibit a 
degree of confidence worthy 
of his record. 

“By Jove, I do believe my 
luck has actually turned !” said 
he. ‘I think I deserve it too, 
for I’ve waited for a devilish 
long time.” 

“Luck’s generally a matter 
of habit,” observed Archibald. 
“In fact, once it begins the 
difficulty is how to stop it. 
You'll probably meet the 
maiden of your dreams to- 
night, and her oofy old unele 
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will die to-morrow, and there 
you'll be, old bird!” 

‘Then you're really going to 
take me to this dance?” asked 
the Captain, looking a trifle 
less confident. 

“Rather! That was my very 
first thought when I saw you 
on that bench—How Jack 
would enjoy a dance!” 


“Tt was the last thought in 
my own head,” admitted his 
friend. “Still, I daresay my 
ballroom manners will come 
back to me once I get there.” 

“Once a gentleman always 
a gentleman,” Archibald as- 
sured him. ‘“That’s the one 
bad habit which seems inour- 
able.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE BALL, 


Archibald’s gracious inten- 
tion of picking up Mr Muldevon 
and his daugkters at their house 
had been communicated to them 
by telegram (Archibald believed 
in telegrams ; they saved time, 
and time was money he said), 
and shortly after nine o’clock 
the Rolls-Royce arrived. In- 
side it were two such fashion- 
able-looking gentlemen that 
the Miss Muldevons agreed at 
once that their father had 
selected their escort with ad- 
mirable judgment. And at 
least one of the gentlemen was 
apparently equally satisfied. 

~* Lueky as usual!” exclaimed 
Archibald enthusiastically. 

“Who is?” inquired Miss 
Julia. 

“ Me,” said Archibald, “and 
you can guess why if you like.” 

Mr Muldevon changed the 
conversation at this point, 
rather tactlessly, Archibald 
thought. Still, he was sure 
he had made a good beginning. 

As the gay party entered the 
ballroom, all on the best of 
terms already, Mr Muldevon 
and his eldér daughter fell a 
little behind the others, and 
the jovial stockbroker’s expres- 
sion became for the moment a 
trifle less hilarious. 


“Julia,” he whispered, “I 
wish you would manage to find 
out something more about this 
young fellow, Fitz- Wyverne. 
Pump him a bit when you get 
the chance.” 

Julia, who was both a dutiful 
and a discreet daughter, nedded 
significantly. 

Meanwhile fortune’s favour- 
ite had already thrown his arm 
round the waist of Evangeline 
(a sophisticated debutante with 
a remarkable eye for what she 
termed toniness and nuttiness), 
and off they went to a rousing 
waltz. 

The sensation they caused 
was exceedingly gratifying. 
The vanished Sir Wyverne’s 
dancing days had fallen in a 
period of athletic waltzing, 
which was doubtless the reason 
why his lucky half whirled 
through the more sedately re- 
volving crowd like a runaway 
gyroscope. With his coat-tails 
flying and his face radiant 
with joy, talking very loudly 
and cheerfully all the time, he 
spun round the room with 
prodigious velocity, while above 
the strains of the band rose 
intermittently the sound of a 
crashing bump and a genial 


cry of 
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“Sorry, old bird! My fault!” 

Evangeline thought that she 
had never had so exciting an 
experience before, but she after- 
wards confided to her most 
intimate friend that it was 
actually eclipsed by her sub- 
sequent experience in a very 
dark and remote sitting-out 
place. 

In fact, up till nearly the 
hour of midnight, Archibald’s 
career was a succession of 
sensations for Society and ex- 
periences for his partners. As 
for his own feelings, they were 
blissful even beyond his expec- 
tations, and as he had expected 
a good deal, no better testi- 
monial could be imagined. His 
only disappointment was his 
third waltz with Julia, such a 
pretty girl and so sympathetic 
up to that point. In the course 
of the first two waltzes he had 
grown possibly even more in- 
timate with her than with any 
of the other charming girls, 
and had almost made up his 
mind to become temporarily 
engaged, but now she actually 
insisted on sitting in a corner, 
which, though out of earshot, 
was in full view of the super- 
fluous public. 

“T want to talk sensibly this 
time,” she said. 

“My dear Julia,” cried Arch- 
ibald (he called all his en- 
slavers by their Christian 
names), “the only time for 
talking sensibly is before 
breakfast on an extra rainy 
morning. Otherwise no healthy 
man is ever sensible enough to 
talk about it.” 

“Girls are different,” said 
Julia; “when they become 
friends with a man they like 
to know something about him.” 
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‘“‘ Well,” said Archibald, “TI’ll 
tell you all there is to know 
about me in two minutes, If 
you split the difference be- 
tween forty - five years and 
five days you get a kind of 
average for my age. Add 
one and subtract the previous 
figure and you get the number 
of my ideas, which simply con- 
sist of peaceful happiness; and 
as to how I made my pile— 
well, it was really done by 
another fellow, who made it 
by getting born of the proper 
parents, and then went bust 
under secret and sensational 


circumstances.” 

“Went bust!” exclaimed 
Julia. 

“Yes, and I’m one of the 
bits. So, what ho! for a 
quiet corner? The rest of 
my confessions are _ confi- 


dential,” - 

“T must speak to Dad for 
a moment first,” said Julia. 
“Wait for me here.” 

“Gone to ask him whether 
it’s safe to say ‘Yes’ on the 
strength of those revelations!” 
said Archibald to himself saga- 
ciously. “This is a little too 
business-like for me. I think 
Ill get engaged to some one 
else instead.” 

When he received his daugh- 
ter’s report, Mr Muldevon 
seemed still unsatisfied. 

“T might have a few words 
myself with Swinby,” said he. 
“He seems a decent sort of 
chap.” 

“ When the next dance began 
he watched the various couples 
enter the ballroom, but there 
was no sign of the Antarctic 
Explorer among them. He 
wandered through the sitting- 
out retreats, but there was no 
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Captain Swinby there either. 
Then he tried the supper- 
room, and there at last he 
discovered the explorer very 
fortunately placed for a little 
conversation. He was, in fact, 
sitting quite alone in a corner 
of the room with a bottle of 
champagne on the table be- 
fore him, apparently deep in 
meditation. 

“Hullo, Swinby!” cried Mr 
Muldevon jovially. ‘On your 
own—eh ?” 

Captain Swinby rose rather 
carefully and deliberately he 
noticed, and made him a solemn 
bow. Then in a slow, measured 
voice he said— 

“Sir, the champagne is our 
host’s. Help yourself.” 


And with that he sat down. 


again somewhat suddenly. 

It occurred at once to Mr 
Muldevon that the opportunity 
was even more promising than 
he had ventured to hope. He 
sat down and filled his own 
glass. 

“Here’s to ourselves!” he 
said, raising it. 

“Sir,” replied Captain Swin- 
by with the same measured 
utterance, “I am drinking 
this bottle to my friend, Archie 
Fitz-Wyverne. Itis the least I 
can do for him—the very least, 
Mr—your name escapes me, 
but no matter. As I was say- 
ing, one bottle is the very least, 
In fact one is not enough. This 
is the second.” 

“He is an old friend, I pre- 
sume?” inquired Mr Muldevon 
with a careless air. 

“His age,” replied the Cap- 
tain profoundly, “is immy— 
immy—immyterial. You ob- 
serve the word, sir? I chose 
it very, very, very carefully.” 
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“T mean, you have known 
him a long time?” explained 
Mr Muldevon. 

Captain Swinby became 
gravely confidential. 

“My friend Archie assures 
me, sir, he has known me a 
long time, but I ’sure him I 
was un’voidably detained from 
being present at his birth, 
which must have happened 
just when he says he met 
me.” 

The Captain smiled pleasant- 
ly, drained his glass and very 
slowly and carefully refilled it, 
and having recovered from the 
strain of this operation, smiled 
pleasantly again. 

“Then you don’t know much 
about his past career, eh?” 

“IT know where he came 
from,” said Captain Swinby, 
“and as you seem intel’gent 
sort of genelman, I don’t mind 
telling you.” 

“Yes?” said Mr Muldevon 
with an eagerness he hardly 
tried to dissemble. 

Captain Swinby looked at 
him fixedly. 

“You seem extr’ordinarly 
in’rested in my friend Archie,” 
he observed, 

“T’ve taken a fancy to him 
like yourself, Swinby.” 

The Captain held out his 
hand and solemnly shook Mr 
Muldevon’s. 

“In that case, I hes’tate no 
longer. Mind you, I don’t 
know ’xactly the name of 
the place, but ”—he lowered his 
voice impressively —“ it’s where 
they keep the mad angels!” 

“The what!” exclaimed Mr 
Muldevon. 

“Mad angels. That's my 
friend Archie exactly — Mad 
Angel.” 
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Mr Muldevon retired to rumi- 
nate on this information, and to 
judge from his expression it 
seemed as though he were not 
yet entirely relieved of anxiety. 

Left again to his medita- 
tions, Captain Swinby gravely 
emptied his glass, inspected 
the bottle minutely (even hold- 
ing it upside down over the 
carpet), and then rose with a 
sigh and took a couple of steps 
towards the door, to the vast 
interest of a group of waiters 
who stood watching his pro- 
ceedings with technical eyes. 

“TI told you so!” said one of 
these experts, as the gentleman 
turned back again with a sor- 
rowful air, “’E knows ’e can’t 
do it!” 

Dropping into his chair 
again, and burying his face 
in his hands, the distinguished 
explorer murmured— 

“This is absolutely won’er- 
ful!” 

It was a dance or two later 
that Archibald, glowing with 
triumph and moist with his 
exertions, burst like a ray of 
glory into the supper-room. 

“A glass of fizz from the 
tap!” he cried; “my throat’s 
dry as a judge with proposing.” 

And then his eyes fell on his 
friend. 

“Bring a bottle to this 
table!” he commanded, and 
threw himself into the chair 
opposite the explorer. 

““What’s happened to you, 
Jack?” he asked; “I haven’t 
bumped into you for the last 
six dances!” 

His friend looked at him 
steadily and sadly. 

“Archie, my dear, dear ol’ 
friend,” he replied, “the most 
won’erful and _ aston’shing 
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pher—phernom’non has hap- 
pened. I am drunk.” 

“Good bird!” said Archi- 
bald. “It’s a wonderful happy 
feeling, isn’t it?” 

The Captain shook his head 
mournfully. 

“My weakness,” he sighed ; 
“my dear ol’ weakness! It 
hasn’t faded, Archie. It has 
returned abs'lutely full of 
beans.” 

“Well,” said Archibald, 
“that’s a jolly healthy sign, 
let me tell you.” 

“You are mos’ encouraging 
—mos’ encouraging, Archie,” 
replied the explorer; “at the 
same time, I’m a man of the 
worl’, and there are preju’ces 
against genelmen getting 
drunk. I have disgraced you, 
Archie!” 

‘¢ Nonsense,” cried Archibald ; 
“ nobody’ll notice.” 

Captain Swinby shook his 
head still more mournfully. 

“The contrast, Archie, the 
contras’ between you so beastly 
sober, and me so bew— s0 
bewlifully drunk, is too won’er- 
fully striking, Archie.” 

‘“‘That’s easily cured,” said 
Archie, draining his glass and 
filling it again, “I'll get drunk 
too.” | 

His old friend held out his 
hand with an ecstatic smile. 

“Jus’ what I was going to 
sugges’!” heexclaimed. “You 
have the insting of a sports- 
man and a genelman, Archie! 
And that being so, I see 
abs’lutely no reason why I 
shouldn't get a Ilill bit 
drunker.” 

Throwing himself into his 
work with his usual ardour, 
Archibald was able to announce 
in about three minutes— 
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“I’m quite drunk enough 
now, old bird!” 

“ And I am distingly drunk- 
er,” replied Captain Swinby. 

“Then let’s go home,” sug- 
gested Archibald. “It’s no 
good trying to dance on these 
revolving floors.” 

“Dance!” exclaimed the 
Captain, “I can’t even walk 
on the beas’ly things.” 

“Waiter!” cried Archibald, 
and a sympathetic expert was 
instantly at his elbow. “Help 
this genelman to walk quite 
steadily and soberly into my 
car.” 

Captain Swinby reached the 
car after a progress through 
the mansion, which succeeded 
in eclipsing all the other sensa- 
tions of the evening. 

Not the least impressed of 
the spectators was Mr Mul- 
devon, whose kindness in as- 
sisting their progress was 
rewarded by a very eloquent 
sneech of thanks on the door- 
step, finishing with this sur- 
prising disclosure— 

“My dear, dear old friend,” 
said Archibald (who made the 
speech unassisted, the Captain 
being by this time asleep in 
the car), “in conclusion let me 
explain myself. Your lovely 
daughter wants t’know who I 
am. Tell her, John—I don’no 
your Christian name so I must 
jus’ call you John—tell her, 
John, with my love, I’m a 
partner in a baronetcy, so if 
she wants to get engaged to 
me—well, there you are! _ Go’ 
bless you!” 

Looking much less enlight- 
ened than one would expect 
after such a particularly frank 
statement, Mr Muldevon re- 


turned thoughtfully to the 
ballroom, where he was heard 
to express the opinion very 
emphatically, and with unmis- 
takable feeling, that he had 
never been so d——4d in his life. 
Meanwhile in the green- 
upholstered car Archibald with 
equal emotion was lamenting 
his incautious candour. 
“Given myself away! Told 
old John all about my dreadful 
secret. No one will ask me to 
any more dances when they 
know I’m only that blighter 
Wyverne! A tragedy, old 
bird, jus’ a horrid tragedy!” 
Discovering at last that the 
old bird was still fast asleep, 
he spent the next few minutes 
in gently rousing him, and by 
the time he was awake they 
had drawn up before the por- 
tals of the Chic. : 
With the assistance of Jehu 
the Captain was extricated, 
and the two gentlemen were 
left on the pavement of Picca- 
dilly to face the problem of 
an effective entrance. Under 
ordinary circumstances the 
steps were not numerous, 
steep, or unsteady, nor did 
the revolving door present at 
all an impossible obstacle; but 
Captain Swinby’s  circum- 
stances were not ordinary. 
Even Archibald’s were a little 
unusual; and to add to the 
drama, as it was only just 
after midnight and the streets. 
not yet empty, a small crowd 
was already collecting. 
Fortunately Archibald was 
always inspired by a crowd, 
and this time his inspiration 
took one of its loftiest flights. 
“T say, old bird,” he said 
confidentially so that the 
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crowd should not overhear, 
though as he happened in- 
advertently to shout his secret 
it was actually rewarded by a 
round of applause, “let’s pre- 
tend we're polar bears and 
come in growling. That’ll 
amuse ‘em extraordinarily. 
They'll never dream for one 
single instant you're drunk— 
ina! trying to be funny. Come 
on 

‘Mos’ encouraging — mos’ 
encouraging, Archie!” agreed 
the Captain. 

Accordingly on their hands 
and knees the two polar bears 
slowly ascended the steps, and 
with the assistance of many 
willing spectators the glass 
door began to revolve. When 
it had revolved exactly half- 
way round, the Grand Ducal 
party, which happened to be 
in the hall, were startled to 
catch a glimpse of what ap- 
peared to be a dark-coloured 
quadruped entangled in the 
door, though so vigorously did 
the assistants make it revolve 
that at the first attempt Archi- 


bald was whirled round on to 
the steps again. 

The Captain being a heavier 
weight had moreluck,and made 
a very successful entrance, his 
growls being distinctly audible 
on the second floor. Archi- 
bald’s second attempt resulted 
in an equally spectacular effect, 
and the picturesque flight of 
the Grand Ducal party as the 
two monsters roared their way 
to the lift left absolutely noth- 
ing to be desired. 

“’Gratulations! Sim’ly ever 
and ever and ever and ever 
so many ’gratulations, old fel- 
low!” said the Captain en- 
thusiastically as the bears 
arose at last in the privacy 
of their room. (Archibald had 
considered it wiser the Captain 
should remain a quadruped in 
the lift.) 

“Wasn't it a neat idea?” 
said Archibald, “and won’t 
the old manager laugh to- 
morrow! I say, I strongly 
advise you to preten’ you’re 
a rat and sleep on the floor!” 

Which he did. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE FLIGHT, 


“The manager would be 
obliged if I could make it 
convenient to see him, would 
he?” said Archibald. ‘“ Right- 
oh! Tl oblige him in a 
moment.” 

The servant retired, and 
Archibald finished his tea 
and lit a cigarette. 

“What's all this about?” 
said the Antarctic Explorer, 
who was breakfasting rather 
daintily and extremely silently. 

“Oh, Bhe Baron and I are 
VOL, CC.—NO, MCCIX. 


great pals; were always con- 
sulting each other. I tell you 
what, I'll suggest his giving 
a ball here—fancy dress! I'll 
bet you he does it, too; my 
ideas always come off!” 

The fortunate youth entered 
the manager’s room with his 
gayest air. 

“Morning, Baron!” he cried. 
“Did you hear the polar bears 
last night?” 

There was no answering 
smile on the manager’s face, 
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“T saw two gentlemen enter 
this hotel in a condition they 
should not be in,” he replied 
icily. 

“Oh, you saw us, did you? 
I say, didn’t you laugh!” 

“No,” said the manager, “I 
did not laugh.” 

“Good lord! You don’t mean 
to say you thought we were 
real bears?” 

“What I thought about your 
conduct, Mr Fitz-Wyverne, I 
need not express. I must 
trouble you to leave this hotel 
to-day.” 

The fortunate youth dropped 
into a chair. 

“ Baron,” he said, “this is an 
absolute eye-opener! I always 
thought. you were one of the 
best. Do you mean to tell 
me literally you didn’t ap- 
preciate the humour of the 
situation ?” 

“No,” replied the manager, 
“T did not appreciate it. Here 
is your bill.” 

“My dear chap, there's no 
hurry about that anyhow. I 
always pay monthly,” said 
Archibald, as he waved away 
the bill with a princely gesture. 
“But what really worries me 
is the idea that a thorough 
sportsman like yourself . 

“You will pay to-day and 
you will leave to-day,” inter- 
rupted the manager calmly but 
frostily, ‘‘and your friend also. 
Can you make it convenient 
to quit ‘your rooms by twelve 
o’cloek ?” 

“No,” replied Archibald can- 
didly, “I cannot make it con- 
venient.” 

“By what o'clock then?” 

‘Look here, old bird,” said 
Archibald in his pleasantest 
manner, “I’m extremely happy 








where I am. What put this 
wild idea into your head?” 

“My guests request me to 
remove you, and even if they 
had not done so, I should still 
request you to remove your- 
self.” 

Archibald became dignified. 

“This is a most extraordin- 
ary way to talk to a gentleman 
who has shown his confidence 
in you by depositing £500 with 
you. Didn’t that point of view 
ocour to you?” 

“Your deposit did oceur to 
me,” replied the manager. “In 
fact it has occurred to me fre- 
quently. It is one of the 
reasons why I ask you to 
leave.” 

As he spoke he unlocked his 
safe and placed the canvas bag 
on the table before Archibald. 

“T do not collect pennies,” 
he added. 

“‘ Pennies!” exclaimed Archi- 
bald. “I. say, really this is 
going a littl——” 

“Would you like to feel 
them for yourself?” inter- 
rupted the manager coldly, at 
the same time pinching one of 
the coins through the canvas. 

Archibald whistled. 

“T hadn’t thought of that!” 
he admitted. “Still, how do 
you know they aren’t half- 
crowns?” 

“I know they are not sove- 
reigns, and let me tell you, Mr 
Fitz-Wyverne, such a deposit 
—is—very—suspicious ! ’ 

The slow and menacing way 
in which he pronounced these 
last three words impressed 
Archibald unfavourably. 

“My opinion of you is 
rapidly falling, Baron,” he said 
sadly, “and under these cir- 
cumstanees I really don’t know 
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that I am justified in giving 
this tottering pub oa lift any 
longer. But I tell you what 
I will do; Ill make you a 
theroughly sporting proposi- 
tion.” 

With his smile returned and 
a confident air he brandished 
the bag in the manager's 
face, 

“T'll give you this bag in 
full and complete payment of 
my bill! Including the hire of 
the car, of course.” 

“Wait a bit, old bird!” 
he added hastily as he per- 
ceived unsympathetic symp- 
toms— “just think it over. 
You don’t know what’s in the 
bag! They may be half- 
crowns; there may be sove- 
reigns mixed up with ’em; it 
may be full of diamonds in the 
middle—too far in for you to 
feel, I mean, In fact, it’s a 
thoroughly sporting event. 
Are you going to be a hero er 
@ worm?” 

“T am going to trouble you 
to pay this bill,” said the 
manager with a glitter in his 
eye. 

“A worm!” pronounced 
Archibald. “Well, this will 
damage the reputation of the 
Chic irretrievably—that’s my 
one consolation! I presume 
you would rather be paid by 
cash than cheque?” 

“Decidedly,” agreed the 
manager. 

“Have my car at the door 
in five minutes!” commanded 
Archibald magnificently; ‘I 
propose to get a cheque cashed 
and then pack and leave your 
hotel by 11.45. I decline to 
remain in it till 12 o’clock.” 

_The manager bowed in 
silence, and with the canvas 


bag under his arm Archibald 
strode haughtily out of his 
unworthy apartment, 

He re-entered his private 
sitting-room with quite a dif- 
ferent expression. 

“We've got to hook it, 
Jack!” he chuckled. 

“What's up?” exclaimed 
the Captain. 

“That blighter didn’t think 
polar bears funny, and he’s 
had the extraordinary auda- 
city to present me with his 
bill.” 

As he spoke he put the 
offending document into the 
fire. 

“ Was that reeeipted ?” cried 
his friend. 

“Not likely! I've only got 
a dozen or so thick ’uns left, 
and the Lord knows what that 
bill amounted to.” 

“What are you going to 
do?” 

“Scoot. Come on; _let’s 
stick as much as we can in our 
pockets—enough for the night 
anyhow. They won't let us 
take our luggage till the bill’s 
paid.” 

He seized his overcoat, took 
it into his bedroom and pro- 
ceeded to stuff hair - brushes, 
razors, and pyjamas into the 
pockets. 

“But I say!” gasped the 
explorer, follewing him. 
“Haven't you any money in 
the bank?” 

“Thousands and thousands,” 
said Archibald, “but the fact 
is my best girl went away with 
my cheque-book.” 

“But, you duffer, you can 
get another cheque-book at the 
bank!” 

Archibald shook his head. 

“My bank is a most ex- 
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traordinary institution. If I 
asked them for a cheque-book 
they’d pretend not to know 
me! It’s their way of playing 
the polar bear game.” 

“But what's this?” oex- 
claimed the Captain, noticing 
the canvas bag for the first 
time. “‘£500’!” 

“There's exactly one quid’s 
worth of brewns in that sack,” 
said Archibald carelessly ; “I 
mean to leave it as a tip for 
Jehu.” 

“Then youre not taking the 
car?” 

Archibald winked. 

“You'd better get your 
pockets packed, Jack — and 
wear a felt hat, etcetera, just in 
case we do a bit of motoring.” 

Captain Swinby looked at 
him in silence for a moment, 
and then shook his head. 

“T’ve had some rum ad- 
ventures in my life,” said he, 
as he went to his own bedroom, 
“but this is easily the 
rummest.” 

Had he but known it, the 
really adventurous part of his 
life was only just beginning. 

When he returned to the 
sitting-room with his pockets 
packed, he found Archibald 
finishing a note. He offered 
no explanation of this, but put 
it in his pocket, jumped up, 
and led the way to the lift.’ 

“Look as like an insulted 
Emperor as you can!” he 
whispered. 

With cold eyes and haughty 
mien, they crossed the hall and 
entered the green-upholstered 
car. 

“To the Union Bank in 
Chancery Lane!” commanded 
Archibald in a loud distinct 
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voice. “And stop at the 
nearest telegraph office on the 
way!” 

“T’ve just remembered I 
ought to send our new address 
to a blighter who may come 
in useful at a pinch,” he 
explained. “It’s a kind of 
precaution.” 

“What is our new address?” 
his friend inquired. 

Again Archibald winked, and 
the explorer began to realise 
more and more what a safe and 
quiet refuge his bench in the 
Green Park had been. 

Archibald dashed into the 
telegraph office and out again, 
and the car resumed its east- 
ward progress. Presently they 
came to a motor accessory 
establishment, and, almost as 
though he had anticipated this 
contingency, he stopped the 
car and put his head out of 
the window. 

“T wish you’d run in here, 
Jehu, and ask them if they’ve 
got that electric torch ready 
for me. See that it’s the 
right kind one needs for motor 
work.” 

The stout, dark chauffeur 
disappeared into the shop, and 
the next instant Archibald had 
the door open. 

“Hop out!” he cried. 

In another moment he was 
at the wheel, with the bewil- 
dered Captain sitting beside 
him. And then off went the 
green-upholstered car; and the 
very first thing it did was to 
alter its direction from east- 
wards into southwards. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” said 
the Captain. “Where the 
blazes are you going to?” 

As Archibald was in the act 
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of saving an elderly gentleman’s 
life by a margin of three- 
quarters of an inch, and at 
the same time extracting a 
remarkable testimonial from an 
excited bus-driver, he was ex- 
cusably silent for a moment. 
Then, as the car shot at thirty 
miles an hour through a gap 
in the traffic, he cried with 
dancing eyes— 

“T say, isn’t this fun, Jack! 
You know I really do have the 
most extraordinary luck!” 

Over the river they flew, 
and through mile after mile of 
southern suburbs. They only 
stopped once, and that was at 
a leather shop where Archie 
rushed in, purchased a couple 
of small suit-cases, and had 
the car started again inside 
three minutes. And then out 
into the green fields and 
woodlands of Surrey they 
hummed. 

“My dear Archie,” said 
Swiuby, as they hooted their 
flying way through a peaceful 
village with a sublime disre- 
gard of the “10 M.P.H.” sign- 
post, “I don’t want to seem 
critical, and I quite realise that 
as regards a life of crime it 
would be mere presumption to 
offer you tips; but I should 
really like to know how long 
you hope to keep ahead of the 
police. In the course of the 
next hour or two they'll be 
looking out for this inconspic- 
uous little vehicle at every 
garage within a couple of 
hundred miles of London.” 

“We aren’t going to put up 


at public garages,” said Archi- 
bald loftily. “We're going to 
be country - housers all the 
way.” 

“And whose country seat 
are you heading for now?” 

“ Mountappleton’s.” 

“The Marquis of Mount- 
appleton ?” 

Archibald nodded. 

“But how the devil ” 

“T’ve got an introduction in 
my pocket from my cousin 
Wyverne.” 

“Then Warrington-Browne’s 
your cousin? You never men- 
tioned it before!” 

“Didn’t I? Well, you see in 
some ways he’s rather an ass, 
so I don’t swagger about the 
relationship.” 

His fellow-adventurer looked 
at him for a moment appar- 
ently with increased respect, 
and then suddenly he ex- 
claimed— 

“But, I say, old chap, what 
about me? This introduction 
doesn’t cover the distinguished 
Jack Swinby!” 

“Oh, yes it does, old bird. 
It mentions you in very flatter- 
ing terms.” 

“ An introduction from War- 
rington-Browne mentions me /” 
gasped the explorer, and then 
he recalled a picture of Archie 
finishing a note in their sitting- 
room at the Chie. 

His next glance at Archibald 
was still respectful, but it 
seemed to be a different kind 
of respect—the kind one in- 
stinctively feels for a man of 
great natural talents. 





(To be continued.) 
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A GREEK ISLAND. 


*¢ There is a land amid the sable flood 


Called Crete.” 


—Cowpsr’s Odyssey, xix. 215, 


In those very far-off days 
when the Titans ruled in 
heaven, Father Chronos made 
a disagreeable practice of swal- 
lowing his children alive as 
soon as they were born. So 
when the birth-time of Zeus 
drew near, his mother, Rhea, 
set out to find the loneliest 
spot in the world as a cradle 
for her son. Her quest brought 
her to Crete, and there in a 
cave on the wind-swept slopes 
ef Mount Ida, safely hidden 
from the sight of his un- 
natural sire, the Father of 
Gods and Men was born. If 
you doubt the story, you have 
but to journey to the spot, 
where you will find the very 
cave I speak of. It is not many 
years ago that the ground in- 
side was hacked up by the ex- 
cavator’s pick, and there came 
to light a mass of gold and 
silver ornaments, thrown there 
as offerings by Zeus’ worship- 
pers in an age less sceptical 
than our own. 

Rhea’s choice would hardly, 
perhaps, be justified to-day. 
Still, when one considers that 
Crete ranks as the fifth largest 
island in the Mediterranean, it 
is really remarkable how well 
her reputation for solitude has 
been maintained. How many 
Englishmen are there, I won- 
der, who have ever set foot in 
the island? There are the 
soldiers who were stationed in 


Crete during the “international 
occupation” after 98 and the 
sailors who have served on 
the stationaires in Suda Bay, 
but beyond these hardly a 
soul. Canea, the capital of 
the island, used perhaps to 
see half a dozen visitors a 
year. Candia, of course, with 
Knossos so close at hand, 
draws more strangers, and in 
times of peace it was usual 
for the sleepy old port to be 
roused from its slumbers once 
a year by a boisterous ship-load 
of sightseers; but even then 
the invasion lasted only a day, 
for it needs a tougher skin 
or keener archeological ardour 
than mere tourists possess to 
face the terrors of a Cretan 
xenodocheion. 

It is to her history as a 
Turkish island that Crete owes 
this happy state of seclusion. 
Perpetual warfare between 
Greek and Turk, Christian 
and Moslem, repeated mas- 
sacres and a chronic state of 
insurrection, combine to form 
an atmosphere which is little 
conducive to development along 
modern lines. The result was 
that when Greece annexed 
the island in the course of 
the last Balkan war, she ac- 
quired a province which was, 
and still is, innocent of the 
least trace of a railway, and 
devoid even of roads except 
for a few odd miles radiating 
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out from the three northern 
towns. <A bicycle in Crete 
five years ago created much 
the same sensation as & 
motor-car in England in the 
nineties. 

Yet there are few islands in 
the Mediterranean with more 
to offer to the explorer than 
Crete. Scenery as lovely as 
that of Cyprus, a medieval 
glamour rivalling that of 
Rhodes, and a store of ancient 
treasures as rich as those of 
Mycene and Troy, unite to 
make its charm. No one has 
travelled to Egypt or the 
Far East who does _ not 
know that grim coast-line and 
rugged chain of mountains 
stretching for well over a 
hundred miles which forms the 
southern aspect of the island. 
Few, too, but have known the 
tossing of those restless waters 
surrounding her coasts, which 
seem doomed to be racked by 
almost perpetual storm. The 
cliffs descend steep to the sea— 
a feature common to most of 
the islands of the Algean and 
Eastern Mediterranean. Here 
and there a rocky promontory 
juts out, forming a barrier 
on which the waves beat 
remorselessly, shooting up into 
the air in columns of water 
and spray thirty or forty feet 
high. Tiny “smugglers’ 
coves,” often completely hidden 
from seaward, exist at intervals 
along this desolate coast. It 
is likely enough that the beach 
of some of these has been 
trodden by human feet for the 
first time for generations 
within the last few months, 
when some dastard Unterseeboot, 
returning from its errand of 
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murder, has slipped in there to 
hide. For it was off this coast, 
as the reader will certainly 
remember, that the Persia was 
sunk, The northern coast is 
scarcely less wild, though the 
only three ports of the island, 
Canea, Candia, and Rethymo, 
are situated along it, as if for 
a token of Crete’s allegiance to 
Europe. The ports are mere 
open roadsteads for all but the 
smallest craft. Suda Bay, on 
the other hand, only four 
miles from Canea, is one of 
the finest harbours of the 
Mediterranean. Four miles in 
length by one and a half in 
width, it is easily capable of 
holding all the navies of the 
world, yet it is so narrow at 
the entrance, where the little 
island of Suda almost blocks 
the passage, that there is only 
room for one vessel at a time 
to pass. 

The mountains which stretch 
like a dorsal fin from end to 
end of the island rise in the 
west to an imposing height of 
over 8000 feet. In winter this 
part of the range is completely 
snow-clad, which has earned 
for it the name of eda Spn, 
the ‘White Mountains.” 
Their scenery is magnificent— 
but perhaps I can best convey 
an impression of it by an 
account of a trip made, in the 
company of a friend, from Canea ~ 
across the “ White Mountains” 
te the little fishing town of 
Sfakia, which lies on the 


southern coast nearly in a line 
with the capital. 

We hired for our journey 
three little country-breds and 
a couple of guides. The latter 
tall, 


were typical Cretans, 
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finely built mountaineers, with 
dark Greek features and 
dressed in the peculiar costume 
of the country. The Cretan’s 
national dress merits a word 
of description in passing. He 
wears on his head either a 
twisted kerchief or a sort of 
pirate’s cap with a tassel 
hanging over one ear; his 
upper limbs. are clad in a loose 
black shirt and his lower in a 
pair of black cotton breeches 
of a bagginess which is well- 
nigh inconceivable even to one 
who is used to the shalwar of 
the Levant. These breeches 
finish tight immediately below 
the knee and leave an inch or 
two of sunburnt leg showing 
above the top of a high yellow 
boot of untanned leather. The 
men stride along with the 
Highlander’s easy gait, and as 
they go the slack of their 
preposterous breeches swings 
out behind them with all the 
jaunty air of a kilt. 

With two such companions, 
then, ‘and a pack-horse loaded 
with a-few bare necessities, and 
a travelling dispensary from 
which my friend —a ‘Times’ 
correspondent and experienced 
traveller in Eastern lands— 
refused to be parted, we started 
on our journey. For the first 
few miles the path ran through 
a fertile plain separating the 
mountains from the sea. This 
is one of the few cultivated 
tracts of any size in the island, 
and is thickly planted with the 
two staple trees of the island, 
olives and oranges. The golden 
glitter of the one with the 
more sombre beauty of the 
other formed a delightful con- 
trast for the eye whenever a 


bit of rising ground gave us a 
view across the plain. After 
passing through the village of 
Munyés (of which more anon) 
the ascent began, and after a 
couple of hours’ climbing we 
reached Therisso, a regular 
alpine village and famous in 
Cretan annals as the cradle 
of numerous revolutions. Here 
in Turkish days the Cretan 
mountaineers used to rally 
round their leaders and, like 
their cousins of the Swiss 
cantons, bid defiance to the 
forces of the foreign tyrant. 
By evening, after nine or 
ten hours of march, we came 
to where the path debouched 
into a great cup-shaped space 
between themountains, hemmed 
in by high peaks all around, 
and here we spent the night. 
This high-lying plain is sown 
with wheat and inhabited for 
a few months in the summer 
by shepherds whose fiocks 
graze on the slopes of the 
mountains which surround it. 
Next morning we were greet- 
ed with a curiously biblical 
spectacle. The only water 
eomes from wells in_ the 
middle of the plain, and thither 
all the flocks were brought to 
drink. The sheep, numbering 
thousands, stood in groups 
patiently waiting round the 
wells, while the shepherd of 
each flock took his turn to 
draw water and fill the troughs 
for his own sheep to drink. 
Alas for the sake of the 
illusion, Rachel’s pitcher was 
replaced by the _ inevitable 
petroleum tin of the East! A 
series of threshing-floors lined 
the edge of the plain, some 
large, some small, In these 
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oxen were busy treading out 
the corn, either singly or yoked 
together in teams of three or 
four—once we even saw & 
“mixed” team consisting of 
an ox, a horse, a mule, and a 
donkey. The one-ox threshing- 
floor is a feature, I may add, 
which is particularly typical of 
Crete. Co-operation is quite 
unknown in the island, and 
independence is exalted almost 
to a vice, so that a man will 
rather have the tiniest thresh- 
ing-floor of his own than com- 
bine with his neighbour for 
their mutual benefit. A Cretan 
once quoted to me a local pro- 
verb to illustrate this point. 
It ran thus— 


** To every Cretan his own olive-tree 
—be it only to hang himself from !” 


The idyllic peace of this re- 
mote spot was rudely disturbed 
—though unknown to us at 
the time—on the very night 
of our stay. Before we left 
Canea, I had spoken of our 
proposed trip to the com- 
mandant of the Cretan gen- 
darmerie, a splendid body of 
men originally trained by 
Italian officers. He tried, un- 
successfully, to dissuade us 
from going, hinting that there 
might be “a little trouble in 
the mountains.” It was not 
till some time later that we 
learnt the facts. A once 
famous brigand, the last of 
his band and an outlaw for 
many years past, had been 
tracked down and shot that 
night within a mile of our 
camp. 

When we reached the heart 
of the “ White Mountains ” the 
wildness and grandeur of the 
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scenery became indescribable. 
Sheer precipices dotted with 
eagles’ eyries and unscaleable 
peaks, the home of the wild 
ibex, towered up from dark 
rock-strewn gorges. Here the 
path blended with the bed of a 
torrent, flowing in a shut-in 
gorge so narrow in places that 
while our horses floundered 
down the stream we could 
touch the wall of rock on 
either side. Following the 
stream, we came at last to its 
outlet on the sea. Here we 
emerged on to a desolate beach, 
in full sight of a small island 
a few miles out from land. 
This was none other than the 
“small island called Cauda,” 
under the lee of which St 
Paul’s ship was driven by the 
fierce north-east gale, coming 
down from the mountains, 
which caught them off this 
tempestuous coast. Its name 
to-day is Clauda, and it is 
deserted but for the shepherds 
who ferry their flocks over 
from the mainland in summer 
for the sake of its fine 
pastures. 

A gendarmerie post had been 
built on this lonely stretch of 
beach to watch the coast 
against smugglers, and here 
we rested. The sergeant in 
command was a smart fellow 
and an excellent host, enter- 
taining us with tales of out- 
laws and cattle-thieves, and 
how fugitives whom they were 
hunting in the mountains 
would sometimes slip down to 
the shore on a dark night, 
take boat and row the whole 
perilous way to Greece. He 
had been studying an English 
grammar when we arrived, 


























and eagerly asked for our 
assistance in teaching him the 
pronunciation of the strange 
words he found in it; the 
truth being that, like so many 
of his more ambitious fellow- 
islanders, he was tired of life 
at home and meant to emigrate 
to the States. Before we had 
been settled long the report 
spread that the great English 
tatpos had arrived, and my 
companion found himself sur- 
rounded by a large clientele, 
sprung, as so often happens 
in Eastern countries, appar- 
ently from nowhere. Unfor- 
tunately, the knowledge c* 
medicine and modern Greek 
possessed by the “iarpos” were 
alike imperfect, which resulted 
in a slight dilemma, For, 
having dosed a sturdy gendarme 
for supposed rheumatism, he 
found he had mistaken his 
patient’s complaint and that 
he was suffering in reality 
from a bout of malaria. Un- 
dismayed, he returned, how- 
ever, to his medicine chest, 
produced another bottle, and 
administered a triple dose (to 
counteract, as he said, the 
effects of the first), and ordered 
his patient to bed. “But, 
Kyrie,” remarked the unfortu- 
nate gendarme, “I have orders 
to accompany you on your 
next stage.” Representations 
to his sergeant were without 
avail, and at midnight we 
started off again in the com- 
pany of our much- doctored 
escort. 

The moon was just on the 
wane, and as we threaded our 
way between the boulders 
which strewed the shore, we 
could still spare a glance for 
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the wonders of the moonlight 
on the waters, where a “‘ Jacob’s 
ladder” stretched out its silver 
rungs seemingly into: infinity. 
By the time day dawned we 
were again inland, following 
an execrable path in and out of 
sheer cut gullies, many of them 
full of a flaming mass of 
oleanders. Noon brought us 
to Sfakia—the Phoenix, very 
probably, of St Paul’s journey 
—where we left our gendarme 
cheerful and smiling, and ap- 
parently not one jot the worse 
for his strange adventures in 
English therapeutics. The 
following day, being pressed 
for time, we headed back to- 
wards Canea, and crossing the 
mountains by another and 
lower pass, returned again to 
our starting-place. 


Canea itself is a “fenced 
city.” The Venetians, who 
possessed Crete in the Middle 
Ages, were solid builders, and 
the walls with which they 
surrounded the three small 
cities of their island dominion 
were of such massive pro- 
portions and excellent work- 
manship that the combined 
ravages of Turk and time 
have done but little to deface 
them. The lion of their patron 
apostle, which so invariably 
betrays Venetian handiwork, 
still stands watch above the 
gateways and on the bastions 
of the great harbour walls. 
Walking along the quayside 
at Canea you come upon a 
row of some half-dozen long 
narrow buildings which serve 
nowadays as the Customs 
warehouse, and are crowded 
with casks and bales. They 
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were originally the old Vene- 
tian galley-sheds, and one can 
form an interesting idea, by 
studying their shape, of the 
curious long proportions of 
war-vessels of that day—they 
were certainly longe naves 
with a vengeance! In the 
days when the galley-sheds 
and the harbour walls were 
built, the Mediterranean, of 
course, teemed with pirates, 
and the fortified Cretan ports 
must have spelt safety to many 
a flying merchantman hard 
pressed by  Barbarossa’s 
corsairs. 

The Venetians can hardly, I 
think, have failed to beautify 
with the gentler arts of peace 
the towns which ‘hey so 
zealously protected w.ih the 
stern works of war. But if 
they did, sadly little has sur- 
vived. The two specimens 
which do exist are both at 
Candia: the one is a hand- 
some but terribly vandalised 
loggia, the other a _ street 
fountain of singularly graceful 
design, the basin being borne 
on the backs of four stone 
lions, while a beautiful foliated 
balustrade in six bays carved 
in bas-relief with figures of 
tritons and mermaids eucloses 
the little pond into which the 
water overflows. 

The solid fortifications of the 
island stood the Venetians in 
good stead against the forces 
of the Sultan. Crete was the 


last of the larger islands which 
fell prey to the Turk. Rhodes 
had fallen a century and a half 
before, in 1522, before the in- 
vincible armies of Suleyman 
the Magnificent. Forty years 
later its gallant defenders, the 
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knights of St John, whe had 
emigrated to Malta, were again 
attacked, and steod a second 
siege as desperate as the first, 
though with happier results. 
Cyprus, like Crete an appanage 
of the Republic of St Mark, 
capitulated to Selim the Second 
before the century was over. 
Crete, however, kept the in- 
fidel at bay until 1669. 
For more than twenty years 
the Turks had battered away 
at the defences of Candia, then 
the capital of the island, and 
it was only when the Venetian 
garrison were reduced to the 
last extremities that the town 
finally gavein. Ottoman rule 
once established, the new pro- 
vince soon sank to the same 
level of stagnation as the rest 
of the empire, the Christian 
rayahs becoming little better 
than the serfs of the Turkish 
aghas who ruled in the island. 
The large semi-fortified country 
houses which the aghas built 
are still dotted over che fertile 
plain around Canea, usually 
on the summit of a low hill, 
where they stood for purposes 
of defence. In point of mass- 
iveness they rival the stone- 
work of the Venetians, and 
they form one of the few 
redeeming features by which 
the Turks atoned, in some 
slight degree, for their ex- 
pulsion of the art - loving 
Italians. One gift more the 
Moslem has added to the 
charm of Crete—those slender 
white minarets which rise so 
gracefully to-day above the 
stern brown walls of the city. 


Last, but not least, we come 
to the Cretan antiquities. The 
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and eagerly asked for our 
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pronunciation of the strange 
words he found in it; the 
truth being that, like so many 
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the wonders of the moonlight 
on the waters, where a “ Jacob’s 
ladder” stretched out its silver 
rungs seemingly into infinity. 
By the time day dawned we 
were again inland, following 
an execrable path in and out of 
sheer cut gullies, many of them 
full of a flaming mass of 
oleanders. Noon brought us 
to Sfakia—the Phoenix, very 
probably, of St Paul’s journey 
—where we left our gendarme 
cheerful and smiling, and ap- 
parently not one jot the worse 
for his strange adventures in 
English therapeutics. The 
following day, being pressed 
for time, we headed back to- 
wards Canea, and crossing the 
mountains by another and 
lower pass, returned again to 
our starting-place. 


Canea itself is a “fenced 
city.” The Venetians, who 
possessed Crete in the Middle 
Ages, were solid builders, and 
the walls with which they 
surrounded the three small 
cities of their island dominion 
were of such massive pro- 
portions and excellent work- 
manship that the combined 
ravages of Turk and time 
have done but little to deface 
them. The lion of their patron 
apostle, which so invariably 
betrays Venetian handiwork, 
still stands watch above the 
gateways and on the bastions 
of the great harbour walls. 
Walking along the quayside 
at Canea you come upon a 
row of some half-dozen long 
narrow buildings which serve 
nowadays as the Customs 
warehouse, and are crowded 
with casks and bales. They 
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were originally the old Vene- 
tian galley-sheds, and one can 
form an interesting idea, by 
studying their shape, of the 
curious long proportions of 
war-vessels of that day—they 
were certainly longe naves 
with a vengeance! In the 
days when the galley-sheds 
and the harbour walls were 
built, the Mediterranean, of 
course, teemed with pirates, 
and the fortified Cretan ports 
must have spelt safety to many 
a flying merchantman hard 
pressed by  Barbarossa’s 
corsairs. 

The Venetians can hardly, I 
think, have failed to beautify 
with the gentler arts of peace 
the towns which they s80 
zealously protected with the 
stern works of war. But if 
they did, sadly little has sur- 
vived. The two specimens 
which do exist are both at 
Candia: the one is a hand- 
some but terribly vandalised 
loggia, the other a street 
fountain of singularly graceful 
design, the basin being borne 
on the backs of four stone 
lions, while a beautiful foliated 
balustrade in six bays carved 
in bas-relief with figures of 
tritons and mermaids encloses 


the little pond into which the 
water overflows. 

The solid fortifications of the 
island stood the Venetians in 
good stead against the forces 


of the Sultan. Crete was the 
last of the larger islands which 
fell prey to the Turk. Rhodes 
had fallen a century and a half 
before, in 1522, before the in- 
vincible armies of Suleyman 
the Magnificent. Forty years 
later its gallant defenders, the 
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knights of St John, who had 
emigrated to Malta, were again 
attacked, and steod a second 
siege as desperate as the first, 
though with happier results. 
Cyprus, like Crete an appanage 
of the Republic of St Mark, 
capitulated to Selim the Second 
before the century was over. 
Crete, however, kept the in- 
fidel at bay until 1669. 
For more than twenty years 
the Turks had battered away 
at the defences of Candia, then 
the capital of the island, and 
it was only when the Venetian 
garrison were reduced to the 
last extremities that the town 
finally gavein. Ottoman rule 
onee established, the new pro- 
vince soon sank to the same 
level of stagnation as the rest 
of the empire, the Christian 
rayahs becoming little better 
than the serfs of the Turkish 
aghas who ruled in the island. 
The large semi-fortified country 
houses which the aghas built 
are still dotted over the fertile 
plain around Canea, usually 
on the summit of a low hill, 
where they stood for purposes 
of defence. In point of mass- 
iveness they rival the stone- 
work of the Venetians, and 
they form one of the few 
redeeming features by which 
the Turks atoned, in some 
slight degree, for their ex- 
pulsion of the art- loving 
Italians. One gift more the 
Moslem has added to the 
charm of Crete—those slender 
white minarets which rise so 
gracefully to-day above the 
stern brown walls of the city. 


Last, but not least, we come 
to the Cretan antiquities. The 
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word “antiquities” has a dry 
sound about it; but I challenge 
any one with the least spark 
of imagination in his nature 
to visit Knossos and the Candia 
museum and not be thrilled 
to the core. It is all so un- 
like what one expects of 
remains which go back to the 
first dawn of European civilisa- 
tion. They are “alive” as no 
other antiquities in the world 
that I know of. Ghizeh, 
Thebes, «nd Karnac fill one 
with amazement at the achieve- 
ments of the old Egyptians, 
but all the time one has the 
feeling of an impassable gulf 
fixed between them and us, 
Greek temples at Athens and 
Greek statuary in museums 
are beautiful beyond compare, 
but their beauty is austere and 
remote. The civilisation of 
ancient Crete, about which we 
know as little as about the 
lost civilisation of Peru, seems 
a thing of yesterday. So 
living is the atmosphere in 
the palace of Minos, that it 
fills one with that curious feel- 


ing, which I have only known 
elsewhere at Pompeii, of prying 
into a neighbour’s house when 
he is not at home. 

We owe this in part at least 
to Sir Arthur Evans, who ex- 


cavated the site. Having laid 
bare the foundations, he did 
not content himself with the use 
of a tape-measure as so Many 
archeologists would have done, 
but set to work to reconstruct 
the palace, not only on paper, 
but to some extent also in 
stone. He has built up the 
staircase out of its ruins, re- 
newed the frescoes on the walls 
in their original colours and 
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designs, and named half the 
rooms iu the palace. You 
enter nowadays by a passag’ 
with freseoed walls, and come 
first to the ambassadors’ wait- 
ing-room, which is fitted with 
stone benches for their Excel- 
lencies to rest their weary 
limbs upon. Next door is the 
bathroom, where they washed 
off the stains of travel before 
their audience with the king. 
Beyond this again you enter 
the throne-room itself, in which 
the throne is still standing im 
situ. In other parts of the 
palaee are the servants’ quar- 
ters, the workshop, and the 
bull-ring (remember this is the 
home of the Minotaur). Down 
below ave the cellars, once full 
of huge oil-jars five or six feet 
high, which held an important 
part, no doubt, of Minos’ fabled 
wealth, and some of which have 
survived unbroken till this day. 
Most wonderful perhaps of all 
to the lay mind, a system 
of drains runs throughout the 
palace, which experts have pro- 
nounced to be the most scientific 
and up-to-date instalment ever 
seen previous to the nineteenth 
century. 

The palace must have been 
a splendid sight in the days 
when Minos ruled the land. 
In size it would rank well, I 
suppose, amony the royal pal- 
aces of Europe, Its height, 
in places at any rate, was four 
storeys, while the endless com- 
plexity of its roums, corridors, 
and courtyards was such that 
a mere glance at the ground- 
plan to-day is quite enough to 
explain how the legend of that 
Labyrinth arose from whose 
intricate windings Theseus was 
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rescued by the thread of Ari- 
adne. The palace stood on the 
slope of a hill leading down 
to a small river, a few miles 
inland from the sea, of which 
just a glimpse is visible. The 
outside walls were covered with 
shimmering alabaster, of which 
broken fragments still strew 
the surrounding ground. It 
must have nearly resembled 
the crystal palace of the prin- 
cess in the fairy book. 

From the site of the ruins 
a sun- baked, shadeless road 
leads back to Candia. Here, 
in a miniature museum, speci- 
ally built for the purpose, you 
find stered all the movable 
objects which have been found 
at Knossos and the other 
palace-sites of the island. The 
flavour of medern-day life is as 
strong here as at Knossos itself. 
The pictures show scenes of 
bull-fights and boxing, or else 
crowds of elegant females as 
tight -laced and décolletées as 
any fair lady of the stage. 
There are black vases of soap- 
stone, of the most exquisite 
shape, ivory figurines of tore- 
adors, a carved bull’s head 
with the most wonderful life- 
like eyes of painted crystal, 
ladies’ jewellery, duelling 
swords, and even children’s 
dolls’ houses. 

As for romance, one has only 
to turn to the library of clay 
tablets which were discovered 
in the palace cellars. They 
are covered with writing in 
an unknown character, over 
which learned heads have 
pored since the first day that 
they were brought to light. 
For all the ingenious theories 
which have been advanced, 
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however, they remain unde- 
cipherable still, and the tanta- 
lising secret of all they have 
to tell of life in those far-off 
ages remains an impenetrable 
secret. One of these tablets re- 
presents, by the way, the earli- 
est known example of printing 
in the world. It is a circular 
disc on which the charac- 
ters — which consist of neat 
little figures of men, birds, or 
beasts—were impressed with a 
stamp while the clay was still 
wet. ; 
It is wonderful to think that 
the civilisation, which has filled 
the little museum at Candia 
with its priceless treasures, 
flourished a thousand years or 
more before the light first 
began to dawn on “classical ” 
Greece. The manner of its 
collapse is perhaps the most 
dramatic feature in the whole 
story. So far as the arche- 
ologists are able to tell, the 
entire fabric of this elaborate 
civilisation fell suddenly to 
dust about 1400 Bo. over- 
whelmed by some immense 
but unexplained disaster which 
left nothing but hopeless bar- 
barism in its wake. All that 
is known for sure is that the 
palace was sacked and burnt, 
as proved by the charred ruins 
and the half-baked clay tablets 
found in the cellars. 


I began this brief description 
of the island of Crete with a 
reference to that cave on 
Mount Ida which Greek myth- 
ology identified as the birth- 
place of Zeus. I cannot close 
without the mention of another 
famous birthplace of - more 
recent connections, The little 
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village of Munyés, which I 
spoke of in describing our 
journey across the island, has 
@ special title to fame in the 
present war. It can fairly 
claim indeed to have had no 
small share in shaping the 
struggle, by producing that 
most powerful factor in Balkan 
politics, M. Venezelos. The 
great Greek statesman, who 
has given such staunch and 
loyal support to the cause of 
the Allies, is a true-born Cretan. 
In his early days he led one 
of the miniature revolutions to 
which the island was so prone, 
and even set up a revolutionary 
government in Therisso—a 
curious reminiscence it must 
be for the great protagonist 
of constitutionalism in Greece 
to-day. 

The village where M. 
Venezelos was born is a charm- 


ing spot, fed by a sparkling 
stream from the mountains, 
surrounded by olive groves and 
full of pleasant orchards. But 
these are not the only features 
of Munyés; in and among the 
orchards stand the charred 
ruins of burnt homesteads, 
grim records of the days of 
Cretan “unrest.” §Munyés 
presents indeed a very epitome 
of life in Crete in those stormy 
times when peace and blood- 
shed alternated as regularly as 
do tempest and sunshine to- 
day. They were tragic years 
for the island, yet one cannot 
help feeling a little regret as 
one watches “progress” at 
work, and foresees the approach 
ef the day when the shriek of 
the first railway engine will 
sound the knell of the old 
romantic Crete. 


G, E. H. 























WOUNDED AND A PRISONER OF WAR.—II. 


BY AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. 


AT the 106 we had no re- 
strictions as to visits; at all 
hours of the day numbers of 
people used to visit the wards, 
many came out of curiosity, 
and such visits were for me 
at any rate a penance, chiefly 
owing to the prevailing mania 
for shaking hands. At times 
whole families, dressed all in 
deep mourning, would drift into 
the room and stand awkwardly 
grouped at the foot of my bed. 
‘Allons ma petite Frangoise, 
va dire bonjour 4 ce brave 
soldat,” and the whole tribe 
would come, one after the 
other, to perform the ceremony 
of the “shake-hand.” After 
this function followed the in- 
evitable question, “ Where were 
you wounded ?” 

My method of dealing with 
this question always amused 
Mme. B. 

“Ou avez-vous été blessé?” 

“A Caudry.” 

“Qui! mais 4 quel endroit 
avez-vous été blessé?”’ 

“A Ventrée du village!” 

“Qui, mais dans quelle parti 
avez-vous été blessé? ” 

“In the head, that is why I 
wear these bandages.” 

‘Go, Frangoise, say au revoir 
to the poor wounded soldier,” 

The function of le shake- 
hand having been re-enacted 
by each member of the family, 
they passed on to the next bed. 

I had many friends whose 
welcome visits helped to break 
the monotony of hospital life. 





Mile. W. and Mlle. D. used 
sometimes to come and talk to 
their old “ Numéro Sept,” and 
tell me all the latest news. 
From them I first heard of 
poor Captain L., an English 
officer very seriously wounded, 
who occupied my old room in 
the Hépital Civil. I wrote a 
short note to L., expressing my 
sympathy, and next morning, 
when Dr D. made his daily 
visit to the ward, I asked him 
to take it back with him. 

There must be some special 
department. of the German 
Staff solely ocoupied with the 
task of thinking out new things 
to make verboten. It is in- 
credible, but true, that the 
Germans had forbidden any 
intercommunication between 
wounded and dying soldiers in 
the different hospitals, and so 
my correspondence with L. was 
carried on secretly through the 
kind offices of Madame B. 
Owing to her knowledge of 
German, Mme, B. was able to 
obtain a permit to visit the 
H6pital Civil, and every day at 
2 P.M., instead of taking her 
daily walk, she went to visit 
poor L., who was feeling rather 
lonely, and longed, as he said 
in one of his letters, to talk 
once more to a fellow-country- 
man. 

It was after dinner on All 
Saints’ day, November 1, that 
I made my first attempt to 
walk without any one’s help. 
I got outside the ward and 
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along to a door which led into 
the courtyard. The night was 
clear and still, the wind cold 
and restless. I stood awhile 
on the wet gravel of the court, 
looking up once again at the 
clouds playing among the stars 
by the light of a rising moon. 

“Vous n’étes pas fou,” said 
a voice from the doorway. 
“We looked for you every- 
where; you will catch your 
death of cold out there in the 
dark.” 

“You cannot understand,” I 
replied, “how good it feels to 
stand once more on the soil of 
the earth and look up into the 
heavens.” 

Two of the worst cases, Nos. 
8 and 9, were taken away 
during the night to the Civil 
Hospital for a fruitless opera- 
tion. In the afternoon, it being 
La Féte des Morts, Madame 
B. went to the military 
cemetery. Even the frozen 
soul of a German staff officer 
could not forbid the citizens of 
Cambrai to visit their dead. 

In the military cemetery of 
Cambrai, visited on this day 
by crowds of mourners, the 
French and British soldiers 
are buried together in a com- 
mon tomb, under a single 
wooden cross. There are 
several such tombs in the 
cemetery, and each to-day is 
covered with wreaths. A row 
of long black crosses, with name 
and regiment painted in white 
on each, marks the resting- 
place of the officers. The same 
order prevails in the German 
quarter of the churchyard. 

In all the surrounding 
countryside at Caudry, at Le 
Cateau, in village churchyards, 
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in open fields by country road- 
sides, beside the plain wooden 
cross which marks the soldier’s 
grave, some one to-day has 
laid a wreath and knelt in 
prayer. 

At this time large numbers 
of troops were constantly pass- 
ing through the city, coming 
from the direction of St 
Quentin and leaving in that 
of Valenciennes, from which 
point they proceeded to rein- 
force actual or impending at- 
tacks on Arras and Ypres. 
According to the universal 
opinion of Cambrai, the de- 
parture of the Germans from 
the city was to be expected at 
any moment. 

The sound of the cannonade 
at Arras could be heard quite 
distinctly, and when the wind 
was favourable the boom of the 
big guns seemed nearer than 
ever. “They were coming 
nearer,” said the citizens of 
Cambrai with mutual con- 
gratulations. The inevitable 
morning salutation now be- 
came, “Bonjour, bonjour; the 
guns sounded nearer last night 
and they will soon be here— 
listen! comme ga roule,” 

A gentle westerly wind 
carried to our ears the sound 
of the distant guns, like an 
echo of a distant thunder- 
storm. 

One evening, late in Novem- 
ber, a still clear night, when 
the cannonade could be heard 
more distinctly than usual, 
Captain V. and I stood out 
in the yard for a long time 
listening. To the long loud 
rumble of the German cannon 
we could hear, after an in- 
terval, a faint and more dis- 
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tant answer—an answer that 
spoke, as it were, in another 
tongue. It was the French 
75! 

It was obvious to those who 
did not yield to vain hopes 
that the German occupation 
of Cambrai was being organ- 
ised on a permanent basis. 
Very few German soldiers 
remained billeted in the town. 
Numbers of them were con- 
stantly coming back on short 
leave from the front, and from 
them the story of the new 
trench war gradually became 
known to us all. 

The Military Governor of 
Cambrai occupied the Town 
Hall, now known as the Kom- 
mandatur. The French “ pre- 
fet” having fled the city on 
the approach of the enemy, a 
successor was appointed by the 
Kommander, and the adminis- 
tration of the city proceeded 
under German supervision and 
according to the usual German 
methods. Edicts were pub- 
lished at regular intervals 
declaring some new thing to 
be verboten, and always under 
penalty of death. Such things 
as bicycles and sewing-machines 
were requisitioned. and for- 
bidden to be retained under 
penalty of death. Any person 
at Cambrai or in the district 
found, after a certain date, in 
possession of pigeons of any 
kind would be condemned to 
death. 

The old Cathedral had be- 
longed for years to the pigeons, 
who, suspecting no danger, fell 
an easy prey, and for several 
days afforded fine game to 
the German sportsmen. Mlle. 
Marie, who passed the Cathedral 
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every morning on her way to 
the hospital, told me that there 
were still a few survivors who, 
having learnt the lesson of 
their comrades’ fate, circled 
high round the Cathedral 
tower or remained anxiously 
perched on some lofty gar- 
goyle. 

The “Cambrai” pigeons 
were presented to the H6- 
pital 106 by the Secretary 
of the Kommandatur, and thus 
did not meet with the final 
indignity of being eaten by the 
enemy. 

A typical illustration of 
German morality is afforded 
by an edict which was pub- 
lished in Cambrai towards the 
end of November. All able- 
bodied Frenchmen were ordered 
to present themselves at the 
Kommandatur on a certain 
date, and were to be sent to 
Lille to dig trenches. Only a 
small number of men presented 
thdjuelves on the appointed 
day, and were offered the job 
of digging trenches at five 
francs per day. Those who 
refused would be sent to Ger- 
many. Not more than twenty 
or thirty men accepted the 
proffered wage, and the re- 
mainder were sent to a German 
prison. Owing to the failure 
of the citizens to respond in 
sufficient numbers to this 
demand, the town of Cambrai 
was fined a large sum- of 
money. 

A declaration printed in 
French and German, of which 
I have seen @ copy, was posted 
all over Cambrai under the 
heading, “ Who is responsible 
for this Terrible War— 
ENGLAND.” Only the German 
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mind could have produced 
such an extraordinary docu- 
ment, in which England is 
accused, among other “crimes,” 
of “having abandoned Belgium 
to her fate.” Most of the 
French population of Cambrai 
were much entertained by the 
clumsy anti-British propaganda 
which emanated from the 
Kommandatur. 

Another large poster ap- 
peared in all parts of the town 
stating that the British had 
been convicted of using “ Dum- 
dum bullets.” A British rifle, 
with ammunition, was on show 
in a shop window in the market- 
place, and the German soldier 
in charge explained to those 
who stopped to look that the 
hollow thumb-piece of the cut- 
off of the British rifle had been 
designed explicitly for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing dum- 
dum bullets. By inserting the 
point of a bullet into the recess 
and giving the cartridge a 
rapid jerk, the pointed end 
broke, leaving a square ragged 
surface. 

In their dealings with the 
civilian population of Cambrai 
the Germans showed how they 
utterly failed to understand the 
French mind. 

Salle cing vastly enjoyed the 
visit of a certain German officer 
who came ostensibly to “in- 
spect,” but in reality for pur- 
poses of “propaganda.” The 
man’s name is unknown to me. 
He was always referred to 
among ourselves as “the im- 
becile.” He was so short of 
stature that the long Prussian 
cloak reached almost to the 
ground, and a more fatuous 
face I have seldom seen on 


any man. He spoke French 
fluently but ungrammatically, 
and with a pronounced German 
accent. ‘Ponjour, Matame; 
here we are all French, is it 
not? Your so beautiful Paris 
Iso much admire.” The “im- 
becile,” having gone round the 
ward, stood at the bottom of 
my bed facing the centre of 
the room, and entered into 
amiable conversation with 
Mme. B. and the other nurses. 

He held forth at some length 
on the amenities of Cambrai, 
and expressed delight that the 
fortunes “of this terrible war” 
had been the occasion of his 
meeting and learning to love 
still more the French people, 
whom he had always held in 
such esteem. 

“Tt is not the French who 
are the real enemies of Ger- 
many. If we had not been 
forced to do so by the treacher- 
ous English, never would we 
have invaded the soil of France. 
Ah, those English, what bar- 
barians, what uncultured 
savages, such different types 
from those I see around me 
here!” 

At this point Mme. B., catch- 
ing my wink from behind the 
“imbecile’s” back, nearly ex- 
ploded with laughter, which 
she, however, managed to turn 
into a coughing fit, and the 
Salle cing listened eagerly for 
more. 

We heard the whole pathetic 
story of how Germany had 
been goaded into war. We 
were told that Paris now was 
safe. The German armies 
thirsted solely for English 
blood. When England had 
been crushed, then France and 
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Germany would fall into each 
other’s arms and all would be 
forgiven and forgotten. 

The “imbecile” departed, 
satisfied that he had sown 
good seed. Mme, B,, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks, 
was too exhausted for laughter. 
The Salle cing remained silent 
for a while, stunned by such 
a stupendous exhibition of 
stupidity. 

Picard, the one - legged 
soldier, idiomatically expressed 
the thought of the Salle. “Eh 
bien, il n’a pas peur celui 1a,” 
which remark might be trans- 
lated: “Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” 

The Inspecting Officer, who 
came round every two or three 
davs, was General Oberarzt 
Schmidt. In addition to this 
more or less regular visit, there 
was another doctor named 
Meyer, who was charged with 
making up lists of “transport- 
ables.” Every one naturally 
wished to put off the evil hour 
ef departure to Germany as 
long as possible, especially as 
hopes were still entertained by 
many that the French troops 
would drive the Germans out 
before Christmas. Meyer only 
paid one visit to the Salle cing, 
on which occasion its inhabit- 
ants appeared all to be on the 
point of death! 

The list of Salle cing showed 
that there were ten French 
and one British. Meyer stopped 
at the foot of my bed and 
turned his cold cod-fish eyes 
at me. His finger reached for 
pencil and note-book. M. B. 
saved my name from going on 
his list by declaring that my 
paralysis was such that I could 
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neither move nor speak. The 
cod-fish eyes looked hard at 
me: ‘“Kénnen Sie Deutsch 
verstehen?” I gazed at him 
with dropped jaw and vacant 
eyes, shaking my head very 
slightly. There were no “ trans- 
portables” that day from the 
Salle cing. 

Meyer was cordially detested 
by the whole hospital staff, by 
reason of the contemptuous 
insolence of his manner. His 
hatred of the English was 
fanatical. Mme. B, once asked 
him if there was any prospect 
of an exchange. “Of the 
Freneh, yes,” he replied; “of 
the English, never!” 

General Oberarzt Schmidt, 
a very different type, was a 
tall, big-framed, and full- 
bodied man, large in the belly, 
bulging at the neck, with a 
pinky-red face and a large 
square head, bald on _ top, 
fringed with short-cut grey- 
blond hair. He spoke no 
English, and only a half-dozen 
words of French. It would be 
difficult to find an attractive 
feature in the face of General 
Oberarzt Schmidt. The large 
mouth which droops shapeless- 
ly to one side is decorated on 
the upper lip with a few 
clipped badly-grown blue-grey 
bristles. The eyes, small and 
shifting, are almost colourless, 
Whatever his true character 
may have been, to us at the 
106 he was always courteous 
and well-behaved. He used to 
come to the Salle einq every 
week, and often remained to 
talk to Mme. B., who, owing to 
her fluent knowledge of Ger- 
man, was able to obtain from 
Dr Schmidt a certain amount 
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of latitude regarding the ques- 
tion of the “transportables.” 
It was thanks to Mme. B. 
that the two French cap- 
tains, whose wounds were com- 
pletely healed, were able to 
remain at 106 for several 
weeks after they were fit to 
travel, © 

At the Hépital Civil, the 
German weekly inspection, 
when carried out by such men 
as “Grigou,” was a merciless 
visitation, and for those whose 
names went on the list there 
was no reprieve. But at the 
106 we suffered from no such 
unreasoning severity. Doctor 
Schmidt was often induced to 
postpone the departure of any 
soldier really unfit for the jour- 
ney. 
“<Tetanus’ made the night 
hideous with groaning and 
moaning, so that no one could 
get any sleep.” This entry in 
my diary refers to a young 
Breton soldier who was isolated 
in a room opposite the Salle 
cing. The word “room” gives 
a wholly wrong impression of 
the place where this unfortun- 
ate man had to be put. In 
one corner stood an old and 
useless bath, in another two 
broken bedsteads; the rough 
flooring was littered with rub- 
bish, The walls had never 
been papered, the plaster still 
hung in patches, cracked and 
yellow with damp. A wooden 
partition half-way up to the 
ceiling divided the place off 
from the corridor, and thus the 
moans of the dying man could 
be heard distinetly in our room. 
There was no ether accommo- 
dation in the hospital wherein 
a: patient, such as this one, 


could be isolated. Tetanus 
was very common at Cambrai. 
We had eight cases at the 
H6pital Civil, six of which 
died. Very. little treatment 
could be given, as there was 
no anti- tetanus serum to be 
had. The horror of tetanus is 
unique, for there is no disease 
se insidious, so sudden in its 
effects, and so terrible in its 
end. 

For three days the man 
lived in a semi - unconscious 
condition. The first evening 
we could hear him moaning, 


a low, steady, pitiful moan. ; 


About the middle of the night 
there was a sudden silence, 
then a crash, and a sound of 
struggling. M. Vampouille, 
who was on duty that night 
in our ward, rushed across the 
corridor and, by the light of a 
match, bent over the man’s 
bed. It was empty! From 
the middle of the room came 
again the low moaning sound ; 
the unfortunate man had 
struggled out of bed in a fit. 
The stitches of his leg, which 
was amputated above the knee, 
had burst, and he lay in a pool 
of blood. Mr Vampouille’s 
further description of the scene 
is too awful to dwell upon. 
From that evening of Novem- 
ber 4 until the morning of 
November 7, almost without 
a stop day and night, there 
came from that room the most 
mournful lamentation, loud, 
deep, and sonorous, though it 
came through teeth clenched in 
the rigor of the dreadful 
disease. Through locked jaws 
and motionless lips came the 
sound that expressed the sole 
thought of his mind. There is 
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no phrase or turn of writing 
that can express the pitiful, 
appealing, struggling effort of 
the dying soldier to articulate 
this dying call for his mother. 
For three days and _ three 
nights, first strong and loud, 
then weaker and weaker, his 
constant call was “Maman, 
Maman,” expressed in this 
awful moaning. On the third 
day I went in to see him. A 
nurse was attempting to force 
some warm milk between his 
teeth, but with no suceess. It 
was better to let him die in 
peace. He did not look more 
than nineteen. Sweat ran in 
trickles down the pale face 
wrinkled in agony. His thick 
black hair fell low down over 
clammy forehead and temple. 
The blue-grey eyes stared fixed 
and sightless. The moaning 
was now low and weak, but 
one could hear the call was 
still for “Maman, Maman.” 
Karly next morning I woke 
while it was still dark, sat up 
in bed and listened. From 
somewhere in the hospital 
there came a swishing, gurgling 
sound very like the whistling 
noise of a.turbineengine. Still 
half asleep, I sat wondering 
what kind of engine it could 
be. When day dawned the 
swishing, whistling noise had 
ceased, and: the suffering of the 
poor Breton boy was over. 
Mme. B. was very late in 
coming to the ward that 
morning. She told me that 
the last few minutes before the 
end were quite peaceful, M. le 
Vicaire-Gen. administered the 
Last’ Sacraments, and Captain 
V. spoke in the dying man’s 
ear the only earthly consola- 
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tion that remained: “Mon 
gargon, tu meurs pour la 
France.” 

In many respects life in the 
Salle cing now began to be 
much easier. As a result of 
my insistent propaganda in 
favour of fresh air, I obtained 
some small concessions, and 
suceeeded in obtaining & num- 
ber of adherents to the poliey 
of an open window. The worst 
cases in the ward had been 
taken away; those that were 
left gradually got better, and 
even No. 6 in the corner began 
to improve. In the afternoon 
I played bridge with the 
French captain and some 
other friends who used to pay 
me regular visits, or discussed 
the gossip and news of the 
town with Vampouille. First 
of all there was that most 
excellent M. Herbin, a big, 
strong, hearty man, certainly 
well past fifty, with honest 
brown eyes that looked you 
straight in the face, showing 
that his heart was in the right 
place, as the saying is. My 
friend was a man of few words. 
‘“‘ Allons, mon pauvre vieux, ¢a 
va bien hein! la santé?” 
“Trés bien, mon cher ami.” 
“Tant mieux. Tant mieux.” 
And the Boches? We used 
to talk of them. 

Cambrai was like a city 
stricken by the plague. Most 
of the shops had their shutters 
up. No one went abroad for 
pleasure, one stayed at home 
these days; and the “place 
publique,” with its German 
military band which played 
every day at 4 o’clock, the 
café where one used to take 
the evening “Pernod ”—such 
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places were now the haunt of 
the Boche. 

M. Herbin owned a draper’s 
shop, his speciality was ready- 
made clothes, and his business 
was practically at an end. At 
the time there was very little 
cash in circulation at Cambrai. 
Notes for 1, 2, and 5 francs 
were issued by the Town and 
the Chamber of Commeree, with 
an inscription stating that 
‘this note will be cashed by the 
Chamber of Commerce 100 days 
after the signature of peace.” 
The German usually paid for 
everything with “bons de 
requisition.” These vouchers 
were guaranteed by the Ger- 
man Government only when 
stamped by the “Komman- 
datur.” 

During the first few weeks 
of the German occupation 
officers and men made a prac- 
tice of entering shops, taking 
whatever suited their fancy, 
and then, by way of payment, 
offering the helpless tradesman 
a scrap of paper covered with 
unintelligible  hieroglyphios. 
These scraps of paper were 
absolutely worthless. It was 
the German idea of humour 
thus to rob the unfortunate 
tradesman by -presenting him 
in return for his merchandise 
with a written statement 
certifying “the bearer of this 
is a silly fool,” A still more 
Germanic humour found its 
expression in coarse vulgar 
filth, When the bewildered 
shopkeepers brought their pro- 
mises to pay to the Komman- 
datur for verification they were 
greeted with jeering laughter. 
German humour finds its hap- 
piest element in all that con- 
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cerns the lowest functions of 
the body, and doubtless the 
story of such vulgar jests at 
the expense of a helpless enemy 
were repeated with much gusto 
by the elegant fraus of the 
Fatherland. 

Among other visitors whom 
I was always glad to see were 
M. et Mme. Ray. The latter 
used to come to the Salle twice 
a week during the afternoons, 
so that Mme. B. could get off 
duty. Mme. Ray was an in- 
corrigible optimist. Every 
movement of German troops, 
whether entering or leaving 
Cambrai, she always referred 
to as a retirement. Whenever 
the wind changed and the 
sound of guns was more dis- 
tinctly heard —the French 
were advancing. On Christ- 
mas day, she used to tell me, 
we will be “in France.” I 
rather think that these opinions 
were expressed for the purpose 
of cheering up the Salle cinq, 
for Mme. Ray was too sensible 
@ woman in other matters to 
be in reality so lacking in 
judgment in this particular 
case. 

M. Vampouille came every 
afternoon, except when de- 
tained by his business, which 
at this time consisted chiefly 
in killing pigs to.make sau- 
sages for the German soldiers 
—sausages which they had to 
psy for in hard cash, as V. 
always refused to deal in 
vouchers. My kind friend 
never came to see me without 
a “surprise,” a little parcel 
which he brought in his poeket 
—a slice of “ paté,” or ham, or 
“saucisson 4 l’aile,” and many 
other tit-bits. 
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During these days there was 
@ great scarcity of decent 
tobacco, although there was 
plenty of what was called 
“ Belgian tobacco.” It is diffi- 
cult to suggest what this stuff 
might have been. It was sold 
in large square parcels, covered 
with blue paper, labelled “Tabac 
Belge,” and cost one franc for 
a very large-sized packet. Once 
a week a woman came into 
the hospital yard bearing on 
her back a large basketful of 
tobacco, cigars, and matches 
with which she had travelled 
on foot from Belgium. The 
cigars only cost three sous for 
two. I never made any at- 
tempt to smoke them, but once 
out of curiosity I dissected one 
and made a strange discovery. 
The outside leaf was cabbage, 
stained dark-brown; it came 
off quite easily and disclosed a 
second and a third cabbage 
leaf of a light yellow colour. 
Inside these three layers of 
cabbage leaf was a hard rolled 
cylinder which, as it would not 
unroll, I cut into two pieces 
with a sharp knife. The 
cylinder was filled with small 
shavings and dust, whether 
from fag-ends of cigarettes 
or merely from street sweep- 
ings, it was impossible to tell. 
I have seen a soldier achieve 
the wonderful feat of smoking 
one of these cigars to its hot 
and bitter end. This was 
“Picard,” the one-legged man 
of Salle cing—Picard, who 
smoked all day and most of 
the night, quite indifferent as 
to the substance he put into 
his clay pipe as long as it 
would produce smoke. 
M. Vampouille succeeded 
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where many other friends had 
failed. He found a supply of 
“English Tobacco.” A patri- 
otic “marchande de tabac” 
had buried the most valuable 
part of her stock in a back 
garden rather than let the 
Boches have the advantage. 
There were three four-ounce 
tins of Craven Mixture and 
three boxes of cigars ‘ Bock.” 
It was indeed a luxury to 
smoke real tobacco and real 
cigars. 

“First flakes of snow. Re- 
sult, windows shut tight day 
and night. Next day a stove 
was put into the middle of 
the room, which is now so 
stuffy that one can hardly 
breathe even with the windows 
open. To-day, November 16, 
I began to walk with two 
sticks.” 

My good friends, the two 
French officers, had at last to 
go, and it was a very sad day 
for us all. The list of trans- 
portables, a short one, included 
five or six French soldiers. 
They made a very sad picture 
as they limped painfully out 
into the yard and were helped 
up to a seat in the ambulance, 
each one carrying on his back 
a large bundle containing 
socks, a shirt, and as much 
meat and bread as could be 
taken by a wounded man on 
such a journey. M. B. went 
down to the station with the 
two captains. We were glad 
to hear that they were given 
comfortable berths in a hos- 
pital train, and thus were able 
to make-the long three days’ 
journey in comparative com- 
fort—a good fortune which in 
those days was invariably de- 
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nied to British officers, even 
when very severely wounded. 

On 25th November I got 
away from the ward and the 
fruitless struggle for fresh air 
by taking Captain V.’s bed 
in the tiny little room shared 
with le Médecin Chef.. The 
room was long and narrow— 
—perhaps 20 feet by 5,—with 
only just room for two beds, 
the washing -stand, and a 
small table where the doctor 
and I used to sit and play 
piquet — a game at which I 
had neither skill nor luck, for 
when our games came to an 
end the doctor had scored over 
5000 points to the good! A 
welcome interruption to our 
card-playing was the visit of 
Mme. de R., a charming Polish 
lady who-was nurse at the 
Hépital Notre Dame, where 
she for many months nursed 
two British officers — Major 
J. and Lieut. F., both very 
seriously wounded. She saved 
Lieut, F.’s life by careful nurs- 
ing, when the doctors had given 
up hope, and she did everything 
that could be done to make 
easier the slow decline of 
Major J. who, mortally 
wounded in the spine, lived 
till the first day of 1915. 
Mme. de R. came two or three 
times a wees with a delicious 
“Chausson au pommes,” and 
sometimes a bottle of Vin 
d’Oporto to liven up the grey, 
dull winter afternoons. One 
day she brought me a copy 
of ‘The Times’ for November 
19th, the first English news- 
paper I had _ seen _ since 
August 12th. 

In a much-thumbed copy of 
the ‘Figaro,’ dated October 
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25th —a copy which, it was 
said, had been dropped from 
an aeroplane, and which we 
secretly circulated from ward 
to ward—we read the story 
of Ypres, vague reports of 
which we had heard from 
German soldiers, who were told 
by their chiefs, and firmly be- 
lieved, that the objective now 
before them was first Calais 
and then London. We heard 
that, once Calais had fallen— 
and who could doubt that it 
would fall?—the famous big 
guns that had done such deeds 
at Liége_and Antwerp would 
batter down the defences of 
Dover and sweep a passage 
across the Channel for the 
German troopships. It was 
Bismarck, I think, who, look- 
ing over London from the top 
of St Paul’s, exclaimed regret- 
fully, “Was fir Plinder!” 
On this “Plinder” the mind 
of the German was now fixed ; 
and soldiers billeted in the 
town talked grandly of the 
punishment to be inflicted on 
England for having treacher- 
ously hatched a cowardly plot 
for the destruction of the 
German Empire. 

The bulletin of war news, 
posted up each morning out- 
side the Kommandatur, boasted 
each day of the capture of 
countless Russian and French 
prisoners. One day in Novem- 
ber the Cathedral bells were 
rung to celebrate the victory 
of German arms in the East. 
All such official displays of 
cheerfulness could not hide 
from our observant notice that 
all was not well with the 
German armies. The glori- 
ous victories always took 
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place at the other end of 
Europe. 

But nothing was published 
officially about the military 
situation on the Western front. 
German soldiers back from the 
trenches of Arras spoke bitterly 
of their failure to capture the 
French positions. Rumour said 
that the German casualties 
between Arras and Ypres 
amounted to over 100,000 
killed. Arras was known to 
us as “Le Tombeau des 
Allemands.” Reports from 
Valenciennes told of crowded 
hospitals, train-loads of 
wounded, and train-loads of 
dead. Somewhere behind the 
line of battle, not very far 
from Cambrai, there are large 
brick-fields. Here it was that 
® crematorium was built. A 
tale was told of trains that 
passed in the night, of open 
trucks in which men, limp and 
with nodding: heads, stood up- 
right, packed in close array. 
By the light of some dim 
country station lamp _ the 
corpses in their blue-grey uni- 
forms had been seen and re- 
cognised, though hidden by 
blood and earth, fresh from 
the field on which they had 
fallen. Even for the Boches 
this was too horrible an end, 
to travel in such manner to 
the grave, strung together like 
bundles of asparagus. 

_ At times it would seem as 
if Martin Luther was right 
when he wrote in 1527 that 
the Germans are “a heath- 
enish, nay utterly bestial, 
nation.” But I do not hold 
with the judgment of this first 
apostle of frightfulness. The 
German nation consists of the 


“High Command,” with its 
hordes of obedient slave-drivers, 
and the rest of the nation, 
which in the inner chambers 
of the Higher Command is 
referred to as “the mob—die 
Menge.” The “High Com- 
mand” is certainly ‘‘heathen- 
ish,” and may be looked upon 
as “utterly bestial,” in view 
of the fact that they have re- 
placed the elementary principles 
of honour by some sort of jungle 
law of their own making. 

But there are still symptoms 
of humanity left in the “mob,” 
something of human sympathy 
and of the brotherhood of man, 
which even at Cambrai: made 
itself felt on rare occasions. 
Such an occasion was a Visit 
to the Salle cing of Herr Arntz. 
It was at the time when I was 
confined to bed, as much by 
the fear of Germany as by the 
paralysis, and on one of the 
darkest days of November. 
Mme. B. sat by my bedside, as 
she often used to do of an 
afternoon when the day’s work 
was over, and spoke of a Ger- 
man who had called at the 
hospital a few days before, 
asking for her by name. He 
had stood out in the corridor 
waiting for her to come, bare- 
headed, closely cropped, in the 
uniform of a private soldier, 
and not until he spoke did she 
recognise a friend. They had 
not met for three years, and 
the place of their parting—the 
Black Forest in the spring- 
time. Herr Arntz, then a 
young student in chemistry 
on his holiday tour, had now 
passed his degree as Doctor 
der Chemie, In spite of weak 
eyesight and the wearing of 
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blue spectacles, he had been 
called up shortly after the out- 
break of war, and was doing 
“railway duty” at Cambrai. 
So much and more had Mme. 
B. told me of her friend on 
that afternoon when he came 
again to see her, 

It was cold, dark, and in- 
hospitable in the corridor, and 
she brought him into the Salle 
cing, where the gas lamps, 
which had just been lit, gave 
the room a touch of homely 
comfort. Perhaps it was the 
Numéro 6 who had called for 
morphia, or some other wounded 
man who required attention, 
so that Mme, B. left her friend 
sitting alone not very far from 
my bedside. I cherish no 
friendly feeling towards any 
“Boche,” yet there was some- 
thing about this one which 
commanded my attention. This 
was not the manner of our 
usual German visitors,—to sit 
there quietly and as if ashamed. 

I started conversation with 
a hybrid sentence in French 
and German, which encouraged 
Herr Arntz to draw up his 
ehair closer to my bed. There 
was nothing remarkable in the 
subject of our conversation. 
His attitude towards the war 
was that of a fatalist towards 
an earthquake; he showed a 
real sympathy for my state of 
health and the effect of my 
wound, choosing strange and 
almost unintelligible phrases in 
his efforts to speak the French 
tongue. 

“Ah, mais ‘le cerf’ il n’est 
pas touché,” then you will get 
well, That was good. And 
to me when I would speak of 
der Kreig, “let us forget it for 
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a moment.” How could this 
quiet gentleman and I, lying - 
sick, be at war? Was it in- 
deed wrong, as many said at 
the 106, thus to converse with 
a Boche? Should I have re- 
fused my hand at parting? 
My friend, so I must call him 
for his kindness, lies in an 
honourable grave somewhere 
along the long battle line. A 
year later, promoted from 
guarding railway stations, blue 
spectacles and all, he “fell at 
the head of his company.” One 
of the mob—Die Menge. 

St Andrew’s Day.—Captain 
L. is very much worse. Mme. 
B. goes to see him every day 
at 2 P.M., carrying a note from 
me and a “custard pudding” 
made by Mme, Tondeur. There 
was never a more motherly 
soul than Mme. Tondeur. And 
there never was a cook so 
excellent and yet so good- 
tempered, so pestered with 
visitors in the kitchen, yet 
always smiling and with a 
kind word for each one. 
Wounded men able to hobble 
out of the Salle cing, or down 
from the other wards upstairs, 
loved to sit in a corner of her 
kitchen and peel potatoes or 
wash dishes and listen to the 
day’s gossip. What with 
nurses and orderlies, stray 
visitors from the town, soldiers 
on crutches, all congregating 
in the kitchen, which might 
have been the H.Q. of the 
hospital, it was indeed a 
wonder that Mme, Tondeur 
could produce such an excel- 
lent dinner. 

When M. Vampouille, of his 
own- idea and specially to 
please me, cured a piece of 
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bacon & l’anglaise, Mme. Ton- 
deur and I put our heads 
together over the cocking of 
“bacon and eggs.” The simple 
barbarity of English cooking 
is always puzzling to French 
people, My dish, which started 
on the range as bacon and 
eggs, arrived on the table as 
an omelette au jambon. 

What a sordid thing is a 
boiled potato in comparison 
with “des pommes frites!” 
We had fried potatoes one day 
a week, on which occasion all 
available hands were turned 
on to the work of peeling and 
slicing, no unskilled labour, 
when wastage is not to be 
endured. For every ward 


there was a large dish piled 
high, golden, crisp, and scald- 
ing hot and appetising—good 
to take with one’s fingers like 
fine pastry, very different from 


the soppy, flaccid, colourless 
British imitation. 

Every morning Mme. Ton- 
deur prepared the “custard 
pudding” in a small dish, 
which was then wrapped up 
in a napkin ready to be carried 
by Mme. B. to our poor friend 
at the Hépital Civil. “Ah, 
mon Lieutenant,” she used to 
say, “what a joy it is to do 
something to help, even if so 
little. I also have a son in the 
trenches, and I pray le bon 
Dieu to send him back to me, 
even with a leg or an arm less 
I would not complain.” “Si 
seulement je le savais comme 
vous!” 

Here in England, far from 
the presence of war, it is im- 
possible to realise the suffering 
of these unfortunate people in 
the North of France who have 
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never been allowed to get news 
from the trenches, who will not 
know the death of husband or 
son for months and years after. 
No correspondence is allowed 
even with neutral countries. 
Though the land under German 
occupation is a place of misery 
and desolation, it has one re- 
deeming feature—there are no 
pseudo-conscientious objectors. 
German invasion and occupa- 
tion of Britain would not be 
too high a price to pay fer the 
extirpation of this national 
dry-rot, 

One who has lived long 
months among these despair- 
ing people writes to say how 
hard it is for those outside the 
German zone to realise the 
misery of invasion. ‘Old men 
and little children work in the 
fields with neither horses nor 
oxen nor ploughs. In many 
places German soldiers plough 
and sow, desecrating the soil 
of France. . . . And when in 
France I hear it said that the 
war is without end, that the 
strain is too great, I think of 
those who live in the invaded 
districts, those who are exiled 
from France under the enemy 
yoke and yet do not despair, 
but wait with patient con- 
fidence for the hour of deliver- 
ance; perhaps they have some 
right to say the strain is hard 
to bear.” 

I do not envy the man, be 
he ploughman, starred trades- 
man, or merely possessed of 
a sickly conscience, who can 
apply for leave to stay at 
home while “ old men and little 
children” till the fields of 
Northern France “without 
horses, oxen, or ploughs,” 
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under the hard rule of the 
Hun. 

We were a sad party on that 
St Andrew’s Day at the 
Hépital 106. Mme. B, came 
in the afternoon rather later 
than usual to the little room, 
where the old Colonel and I 
sat playing piquet, bringing 
sad news from the Civil Hos- 
pital. Poor Captain L. was 
not expected to live more than 
a few hours. 

We sat silently while the 
twilight melted into darkness, 
When a friend is dying those 
that watch and busy them- 
selves with small services can 
find therein some small conso- 
lation. But we, weighed down 
in mind, powerless to influence 
in any degree the inevitable 
order of fate, found the pattern 
of the universe a hard reading. 

To die is unimportant and 
common to all, the only im- 
portant thing is the manner of 
our leaving. Captain L., my 
friend whom I have never seen, 
showed how the spirit of a man 
can rise above the saddest 
catastrophe of war and throw 
a gleam of light on the ap- 
parently hopeless and senseless 
maze of human misery. 

Mme. B, used to come every 
afternoon straight back to my 
room after her visit to the 
H6pital Civil, and her report 
to me never varied. “He 
never speaks of himself, but 
asks insistently for news of 
you.” His eyes lit up on hear- 
ing that I could walk with 
crutches. ‘ Do tell him to be 
careful and not try too much ;” 





(To be concluded.) 


and to-day, and on this sad 
St Andrew’s Day, his last 
words to Mme. B. showed the 
full measure of unselfish 
thoughtfulness: “Do not let 
him worry, do not let him 
know how weak I am.” 

It was quite dark when 
M. Vampouille came in. He 
would not suffer the darkness 
even after hearing the sad 
story, but lit the gas and kept 
a cheery manner. “It is some- 
thing to know,” said he, “that 
there are ‘de si braves gens de 
par ce monde.’ ” 

St Andrew’s Feast was not 
forgotten that evening. Mon- 
sieur Vampouille had brought 
me a scarce and much-valued 
delicacy which was prepared 
with special care by Mme. 
Tondeur and served up at 
dinner as a savoury. There 
was no escape from the six 
large healthy snails sitting in 
their shells enthroned on pieces 
of toast soaked in oil and 
vinegar mixed with chopped 
onions and garlic. 

From Mme. B. there was a 
flower - pot with some early 
primroses and a note, “To 
the Scotch Lieutenant on St 
Andrew’s Feast Day.” 

These gracious incidents, as 
R. L. Stevenson remarked, are 
distinctive of the French 
people, and “make the ordin- 
ary moments of life orna- 
mental.” 

Also I had almost conquered 
my insular prejudice against the 
eating of snails, which are 
really quite succulent when 
served with such a sauce. 





AT CTESIPHON. 


It was the evening of Sun- 
day, the 21st of November, and 
the next day, as we all knew, 
would decide who were to be 
the future masters of Bagh- 
dad. There were few who did 
not realise how great were the 
issues, and there was that 
feeling of tension in the air 
which is only natural when 
there is the prospect of a big 
fight on the morrow. 

That evening there was a 
particularly red sunset, and 
for the first time we saw the 
Arch of Ctesiphon standing 
up against the glow. It was 
about seven miles away, and 
behind some of the positions 
which we knew to be occupied 
by the Turks. The whole 
country was lit up. What 
portent would the Romans 
have made of such a blood- 
red sky before a battle! 

Then darkness fell with the 
swiftness of the East, and 
the great Arch was blotted 
out, 

However, we had other work 
before us than to stand admir- 
ing the gunset; of this we were 
reminded by the summons to 
the traditional pow-wow, pre- 
sided over by the C.0. Here 
the scheme of attack for the 
next day was outlined to us, 
Our column was to march to 
a certain spot about seven 
miles away. There we would 
find a large dry water-channel, 
almost the only form of natural 
cover in those surroundings. 
At daybreak we were to con- 
ceal ourselves in this ditch, 


and, unseen by the Turks, to 
await the order to reinforce 
the — Brigade. This unit 
was booked to attack a 
Turkish redoubt which bore 
on our maps the significant 
title of V.P., Vital Point. 

At about 8 P.M. we fell in 
for our night march across 
the desert to the dry water- 
channel. A November night 
in Mesopotamia is a chilly 
business, and khaki drill, how- 
ever comfortable it may be 
under the rays of the mid- 
day sun, is a poor protection 
against eold.. We took neither 
greatcoats nor blankets with 
us. Everything had to give 
way to the exigencies of the 
march and of the coming 
fight. 

We started in three long 
columns about 300 yards 
apart. It was a cloudless 
night and a bright moon 
lighted us on our way.. We 
marched, of course, in silence— 
a silence that was only broken 
by the squeaking of cart or 
gun wheels and the occasional 
clink of a tin mug or a 
bayonet, 

At one o’clock we were 
halted and told that there 
would be a rest of two hours. 
We all lay down and tried to 
sleep, but tired as we were, 
very few of us succeeded. The 
wakeful majority were reduced 
to watching with envy the 
peaceful slumbers of the lucky 
few. It was not every one who 
could sleep through the cold of 
such a November night, un- 
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troubled by it or by thoughts 
of the next day. 

So we waited in the moon- 
light, the chill biting into us 
through our thin drill, the 
silence broken by the rather 
incongruous sound of snoring. 
At three o’clock we started off 
again, and by four A.M. had 
reached our destination. It 
was still dark when we arrived, 
and I climbed on to the top of 
the canal bank (about twenty 
feet high) to have a look at 
the country round. 

In the direction of the 
Turkish lines I could see six 
or seven big bonfires burning ; 
what they were for I never 
heard. 

The bank of the water- 
channel, while providing ex- 
cellent cover from view, would 
not have protected us properly 
from shell fire, so we started to 
dig ourselves in. By daybreak 


we were safely entrenched and 
could hear a good deal of 
gun and rifle fire going on to 


the south of us. We were 
compelled, however, to content 
ourselves with hearing, since 
to have looked over the edge of 
our bank would probably have 
given away our position to the 
Turks. 

We sat in the trenches 
and had ‘‘breakfast.” This 
consisted of two or three 
biscuits and a tiny tin of 
potted-meat from our haver- 
sacks; the whole was washed 
down with a little water out 
of our bottles, though it went 
against the grain to tap what 
might be our entire supply for 
the next two days. After 
“breakfast” we continued to 
wait in our trenches. It was 
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a trying time, listening to a 
battle which we could not see, 
but in which we expected mo- 
mentarily to take part. The 
monotony was broken by such 
little interludes as the dis- 
comfiture of Corporal K., who 
was next to me, and down 
whose neck a shower of mould 
was suddenly shot. The cause 
was not enemy’s shrapnel, but 
the eagerness of a Sepoy 
orderly to keep off the skyline 
while leaping across the top 
of the trench. No one was 
sorry to get a good laugh. 

At last, at nine o’clock, the 
order came to come out of our 
water-channel and form up. 

From the top of the bank 
we had a wonderful view of 
the whole position. To the 
south-west, and now no more 
than four miles away, was the 
Arch of Ctesiphon, Around it, 
the whole plain, as far as the 
eye could see, was dotted with 
troops in various formations. 
To the north we could observe 
squadrons of Turkish cavalry 
riding about. 

Some Gurkhas marehed by 
us on their way into action, 
and it was cheering to see their 
expansive smiles as they tried 
to repeat the “Hullo, Johnnie!” 
with which our men greeted 
them. 

We moved off in artillery 
formation, but after about a 
quarter of an hour a few bullets 
began to flick up the dust 
around us. So we extended 
in long line, and in a few 
minutes the ball opened with 
the unwelcome attentions of 
some Turkish shrapnel. The 
enemy’s guzs, however, were 
directed against the firing line 
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in front of us, and only a few 
unlucky men in our lot were 
hit. That our friends ahead 
had not been so fortunate was 
plain from the number ef still 
forms lying about, showing the 
tracks of the Brigade, 

Our objective, V.P., was 
now distinctly visible, a sandy 
mound about thirty feet high, 
surrounded by a maze of wire 
entanglements. As we advanced 
to within about six hundred 
yards of the trenches, it became 
clear that the firing line had 
reached its final fire position. 
A concentrated gun fire was 
turned on to the mound, and 
a rain of shells fell on it, 
churning up the sand and 
giving it the appearance of a 
boiling cauldron, There was a 
rush and a roar of cheering, 
and the —— Brigade bundled 
the Turks out of their trenches. 

Our direction was then 
changed half right, leaving 
V.P. upon our left, and 
we continued to advance un- 
til halted to wait for the 
troops on our flanks to come 
up level with us. At this 
point we saw ahead of us 
nearly 2000 Turks in one mass, 
retreating to their second-line 
trenches some two miles in rear. 
They were a long way off, so 
far, in fact, that we had to 
use our glasses to see whether 
they were our own men or the 
enemy: Having made sure, we 
opened fire and let off a good 
many rounds at them. I noted 
how well they covered their 
retreat, leaving a swarm of 
snipers hidden on the ground 
they had evacuated. These kept 
up @ hot fire at us until we got 
within six hundred yards of 
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them. Then they got up and 
bolted, providing us with some 
excellent practice at the “run- 
ning man.” It is disappoint- 
ing to confess that as far as I 
could see no hits were made. 
After the departure of the 
snipers our objective was again 
changed. About a mile and a 
half in front, with the sid of 
field-glasses, we could see eight “ 
Turkish guns, and to these the 
C.O. now directed our advance. 
No one was sorry to get the 
signal, for it had been far from 
pleasant lying down on the 
perfectly flat and bare desert, 
exposed to continual rifle fire. 
Moreover, as in most uncom- 
fortable experiences, the wait- 
ing was more trying to the 
nerves than the advance itself, 
a truth which no one who has 
stood outside the study of a 
housemaster will dispute. 
This time we advanced by 
short rushes. When we had 
got half-way to the guns 
we spotted a trench full of 
Turks between them and us. 
So we fixed our bayonets, 
and on arriving within 200 
yards got the signal to charge. 
Luckily they had not put 
any wire out, and after a 
breathless run I found myself 
standing on the parapet. In- 
side the trench were a fair 
number of Turks, who indicated 
to us that they did not “want 
to play any more” by holding 
their rifles at the “stand easy.” 
There were also a number 
of dead and wounded lying 
in the bottom of the trench. 
We deprived our unwounded 
prisoners of their rifles, and 
by signs got them out of the 
trench, which they showed an 
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unaccountable reluctance to 
leave. To post a guard over 
them was the work of a couple 
of minutes, and then we pushed 
on towards the guns, which by 
this time had been abandoned 
by the enemy. No sooner had 
we reached them than the Turks 
began to plaster the place with 
shrapnel from other guns 
farther back. So unhealthy 
did the position become that 
we pushed on beyond our cap- 
tures in order to upset the 


_ Turkish ranging. Our ad- 


vance, however, threw our left 
flank “into the air,” and there 
was nothing for it but to halt. 
We lay down, of course, and 
opened fire on some Turks 
whom we could see running 
about. in a desultory way to 
our front. In about a quarter 
of an hour we were greatly 
surprised to see them coming 
towards us over a slight rise 
some eight hundred yards 
away. Evidently this was the 
counter-attack. A tremendous 
fire duel opened on both sides, 
and must have lasted an hour 
and a half. Our rifles got so 
heated that the grease began 
to bubble out of the woodwork 
and the sights became too hot 
to touch. In spite of our 
efforts the enemy continued to 
advance. They brought up 
two machine-guns, and concen- 
trated their attention on our 
exposed left flank, so that we 
had to pivot our line round 
half left to meet them. 
Things were getting serious, 
as our ammunition was running 
short. All our mules had been 
killed by shrapnel fire, and all 
fresh supplies had to be brought 
up to us on men’s shoulders, no 





light job when the distance is 
considered. Moreover, our ex- 
posed left flank was in con- 
tinual danger, and it looked 
very much as if we would be cut 
off. It was a bitter moment 
when we were ordered to re- 
tire and to leave the guns we 
had captured; left, however, 
they had to be, as we had no 
means of getting them away. 
Nor were we able to do much 
in the way of putting them out 
of action, as the Turks had re- 
moved the breeches before our 
arrival, 

When we withdrew, I noticed 
the man next to me, a bomber 
who had been carrying his 
rifle all day with a grenade 
fixed in it, waiting for a good 
target at close quarters. As I 
looked at him there was a 
click, and a bullet took the 
stock clean off his rifle. We 
could not help being amused at 
the misadventure; he was so 
very surprised, and rather an- 
noyed at having to go through 
the business of fixing his 
precious grenade on to another 
rifle. 

Having got baek a bit 
we halted, formed a fresh 
line, and began again to ad- 
vance, While taking part 
in a rush, I suddenly felt a 
blow on my right foot, and on 
looking down saw a bullet 
firmly wedged between the sole 
and upper of my boot. It did 
not hurt my foot, nor did it 
drop out until nearly half an 
hour afterwards 

By this time we were ap- 
proaching the Turkish guns 
once more. Again, however, 
the enemy brought up a heavy 
counter - attack against our 
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flank, and we had no alterna- 
tive but to go back 500 yards 
or so and re-form for a fresh 
advance. The time was about 
3.30 P.M. and this was our 
third attempt to make good 
this part of the line. It was 
also, so far as I was con- 
cerned, the last. 

We were lying down at the 
end of a rush when I felt a 
sudden shock like an explo- 
sion which stunned me for a 
moment. On recovering I 
found that my right arm had 
collapsed across my face and 
had developed a new joint 
rather higher than the elbow. 
Obviously it was broken, 
though at the time I did not 
know where or how. I dis- 
tinetly heard the bullet go 
into the stock of my rifle, after 
finishing with my arm. 

This ended my share in the 
fight; I began to feel very 
faint, and the only thing to 
be done was to go back while 
I was still able to walk. I 
was helped by some one whom 
I found a little later to be 
Private X., my batman. He 
had looked after me when I 
was recovering from another 
wound I had got earlier in 
the year at Kut; this time 
again he had been close to me 
during the fighting. As soon 
as we were out of the zone 
of fire he dressed my arm 
in a skilful way, though I 
cannot say I enjoyed the job. 
When my sleeve was cut off 
we found that my arm was 
broken midway between elbow 
and shoulder. My batman 
made a sling for me out of 
one of my puttees, and we 
started off to find a Field 
VOL. CC.—NO. MCCIX. 


Dressing Station. On our 
way we ran into one of our 
own batteries which was en- 
gaged in shelling the Turks, 
and drawing a good deal of 
enemy shrapnel in return. I 
had no wish to interfere in 
their little quarrel, so we made 
a wide détour and finally 
reached the Dressing Station. 
It was crowded with the usual 
pitiable collection of blood- 
bespattered men awaiting their 
turn, and here and there lay 
others who would never again 
need human aid. 

After dark all the wounded 
were taken across the battle- 
field in Jaipur carts to a part 
of the captured Turkish lines 
where our troops were bivou- 
acking. It was a gruesome 
journey ; once the cart stopped, 
and the driver, on getting 
down to see the cause of the 
trouble, found that the legs of 
a dead sepoy had got caught 
in one of the wheels. At 
last we got to the lines, 
where we found scores of other 
wounded. A kind friend lent 
me a red blanket which he had 
brought along on his saddle, 
and which was worth its weight 
in gold. Even with that to 
cover me I felt cold enough. 

At dawn the next day the 
troops began to evacuate this 
spot in favour of another about 
three miles off and nearer to 
the river. An order was sent 
round that all the wounded 
who ceuld walk the distance 
were to do so. I came to the 
conclusion that three miles in 
my present condition would be 
a bit more than I was goed for, 
as my arm grated badly every 
time I moved. SoI remained 
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where I was with a lot of 
others. Meanwhile my servant 
somehow managed to boil a 
tin of cocoa with my emergency 
ration, and this I shared with 
a wounded colonel next to me, 
who had earlier managed to 
get me some water. The cocoa 
was a godsend, since the dust 
blowing all over us as we lay 
on the ground was most un- 
pleasant. 

At about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, while the evacuation 
was still in progress and the 
wounded had not yet been taken 
off, the Turks started to shell 
the trenches. There were about 
six of our guns and two or three 
hundred infantry left who re- 
plied to them. All the wounded 
were hastily put in a deep com- 
munication trench, and I found 
myself sitting cross-kneed and 
wedged in with a lot of others, 
most of whom were unable even 
to change their positions, In- 
deed, I was barely able to move 
my left arm. The shells con- 
tinued to come over, and when 
one landed on the parapet 
just in front of me, I began 
to wonder what would happen 
if they dropped one into the 
trench, packed as it was with 
wounded and helpless men. 

Later in the afternoon the 
sound of rifle fire was added 
to the noise of the shelling, and 
we knew that the position was 
about to be attacked. Nearer 
and nearer came the ominous 
crackling, and in imagination 
we could see the long lines 
rising and running and falling 
and rising again. A _ perfect 
hail of bullets beat on the 
parapet of the trench. Just 
before dark, however, our men 


got the upper hand and drove 
baek the enemy with rifle and 
machine-gun fire. 

Three times during the night 
the Turks came back to the 
attack with a great gust of 
fire that swept down on us 
like a storm in the Himalayas. 
Above the din of the artillery 
rifles cracked like a thousand 
whips, and the bullets hummed 
by over our heads or buried 
themselves with vicious thuds 
in the parapet. Three times 
our fellows drove them back. 
The defenders were as good 
soldiers as ever breathed, and 
knew their work well. Our 
front was lighted by star- 
shells, and with rifle and 
machine-gun we broke the 
Turkish line each time before 
it could reach the trenches. 

By daybreak, in spite of 
our efforts, the position had 
changed for the worse. Unable 
to break our front, the Turks 
had got round on either flank. 
There was no sign of re- 
inforcements ; indeed we could 
hear the rest of the force 
heavily engaged in the dis- 
tance with an enemy of their 
own. 

There came a lull in the 
firing on our front, and the 
Medical Officer came round 
and told us that all who could 
possibly get away were to do 
so. I decided to take my 
chance rather than risk being 
captured. It was not an easy 
matter to get. out of the trench, 
and after I had been helped 
on to the parapet could 
searcely stand up, so cramped 
was I after sitting for fifteen 
hours in one position, Luckily 
I saw a Jaipur cart coming 
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out of the perimeter, and man- 
aged to get on to it with about 
three badly wounded sepoys 
more er less on the top of me. 
Hardly had we got on than 
the Turks opened a_ fresh 
fusilade all round us, and the 
bullets began to fly unpleas- 
antly close. Our best chance 
was to bolt, and I got the 
driver to whip his ponies into 
a gallop. The Turks had by 
this time got round on both 
flanks, leaving only one side 
open to our retreat. One of 
the ponies was hit, which did 
not mend our pace. This, 
perhaps, was fortunate, since 
the cart was tossed about like 
a cockle-shell as it went over 
the ruts in the hard ground. 
We were thrown against each 
ether mercilessly, and could not 
have borne a much quicker 
speed. Luck, however, was 
with us; the rifle fire died 
down, and by daybreak we 
were out of immediate danger. 

Another difficulty then arose. 
Our track was intersected by 
numerous dry ditches, rem- 
nants, perhaps, of some obsolete 
system of irrigation, Oar cart 
could not get across, and finally 
I left it and started to walk. 
As it got light a pitiful scene 
met my eyes. The desert 
was strewn with hundreds of 
wounded and crippled men, 
slowly and painfully dragging 
themselves towards the river. 
The boats, as we all knew, were 
some seven miles away to the 
south, a distance beyond the 
power of most of these who 
were struggling to reach them. 
They kept on, however, know- 
ing that when night fell the 
Arabs would eome out. No 
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one who had had experience of 
them was inclined to give up 
in despair. How many were 
eventually left behind I do not 
know, but I am sure that a 
large number of wounded must 
have failed to reach the boats. 

About two miles away to my 
right I could see the Arch of 
Ctesiphon in the morning sun. 
Near it were some cavalry, 
whom I discovered later te be 
our own. I walked for about 
a quarter of a mile, and then 
stepped to rest and have a look 
round; presently to my joy I 
saw six gun-limbers coming in 
my direction from the camp I 
had left. I hailed them and 
clambered on to the seat of 
one between the driver and 
another wounded man. They 
told me that they had only 
ten rounds per gun left, and 
were going back to the boats 
to fetch up fresh supplies. 
A lot of the other wounded 
hastened to fellow my example, 
and soon the limbers were 
crowded ; it would have been 
possible to fill them ten times 
over. 

The ride that followed was a 
nightmare that I shall never 
forget. From time to time 
we had to cross ditehes three 
to four feet deep; the two- 
wheeled limbers went down 
and up the other side with a 
crash and a bump. Even an 
able-bodied man would have 
found seme difficulty in stick- 
ing on, and it is a miracle that 
no one fell off. I had to use 
my left hand to support my 
right arm as each shock came, 
and nearly bit through my 
chin-strap at every ditch we 
crossed, aD 
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At last we came in sight of 
the boats, and I was never so 
glad to see anything in all my 
life. I was taken to a Hos- 
pital ship, and found the decks 
crowded with wounded, packed 
so close that it was almost 
impossible to walk about. I 
noticed several men of my own 
regiment there. The condition 
of the wounded was simply 
indescribable; their uniforms 


were torn and ragged and 
splashed with blood. 

It was Wednesday morning 
when I reached the boat, three 
full days since we had started 
on our adventures. 


Curiously 
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enough, I found there the man 
who sat next to me in the 
trench before the battle, and 
who had his arm _ broken 
in the same place as mine. 
From him I learnt that the 
unfortunate Corporal K. had 
been killed. 

Later, on examining my 
equipment, I found that a 
bullet had entered my haver- 
sack, smashing everything in- 
side it without touching me. 

After having some hot milk 
and bread and butter, which 
tasted better than anything in 
the world, I lay down on the 
deck and fell asleep at once. 
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IN TRINITY COLLEGE DURING THE SINN FEIN REBELLION. 


BY ONE OF THE GARRISON. 


EasTgR Monday, April the 
24th, 1916—not yet one fort- 
night old as I write—looked a 
day of peaceful thoughts if 
ever there was one. It was 
cool, bright weather. The 
Dablin hills stretched away to 
the south-west, a picture of 
immovable repose in the after- 
noon light. 

Down the Dundrum road a 
band of the Veteran Volunteers 
—the “G.R.’s”—came swinging 
along at a steady pace, their 
faces towards the City. An 
officer on herseback led them. 
As he passed us, we recognised 
in him Major Harris of the 
Officers’ Training Corps of the 
University of Dublin. He 
stopped us. “Have you heard 
that the Sinn Feiners have 
risen in Dublin, and seized 
the General Post Office and 
Stephen’s Green, and shot 
several of the police?” The 
Veterans passed on their way 
to the city, leaving us be- 
wildered. Some of them were 
to meet death within an hour 
of that instant. 

Peace indeed! Rather mad- 
ness and bloodshed this fine 
holiday afternoon. Toa change 
so astounding the mind at first 
refuses to adapt itself. The 
blessed isolation from the 
horrors of invasion, for which 
we daily give thanks, suddenly 
replaced by that worst of all 
forms of strife—civil war. For 
the danger of the Sinn Fein is 
known to all in Ireland save, 


apparently, to the authorities, 
It is not only a danger in itself, 
but it possesses all the potential 
danger of the spark amidst the 
gunpowder. And now at last 
it is at hand, and to each one 
comes the same thought,—to 
seek his duty and to do it. To 
him who has not the great 
obligation of defence of wife 
and family during the unknown 
dangers of the coming night, 
the eause of law and order 
and of the institutions which 
he holds dearest may appeal 
for all he can give. In the 
minds of each one of us the 
same question is being de- 
bated, and the claims upon 
him weighed one against the 
ether. And to each the little- 
ness of a few years of life 
speaks with the same quieting 
voice. 

I was in Trinity College by 
four o'clock. I had already 
been in the city that same 
morning visiting a friend. 
There were then no signs of 
the fatal events proceeding 
elsewhere. The Post Office 
was actually being seized at 
the time I was sitting with 
my sick friend. But now how 
different! Carriage traffic had 
almost ceased, and crowds 
hurried, partly in terror, partly 
in curiosity, about the streets. 
An eccasional shot was heard. 
But it soon became evident 
that the Rebels were virtually 
in possession of the city. 

I left Trinity cautiously by 
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one of the side gates. I was 
anxious to ascertain, if possible, 
the magnitude of the move- 
ment and to get some idea of 
the numbers engaged in it. I 
visited the General Post Office, 
the central building in Sack- 
ville Street. It was a wreck. 
Glass littered deeply the path 
and pavement in front of it. 
Armed men stood behind its 
shattered windows. Useless 
barricades had been piled up 
within — mail bags, evidently 
filled with letters, to keep out 
bullets! Chairs and tables 
through which bullets would 
pass almost as easily! And, 
peering out from their de- 
fences, the unhappy warriors 
threatened with their rifles 
the scared crowd which alter- 
nately approached and ran 
away. At one window a mere 
boy was still knocking out 
the glass with the butt of his 
rifle. Above the building 
floated a huge green banner 
with the inscription in white 
letters, “Irish Republic.” Truly 
Der Tag had come! But ob, 
how pitiful! A _ fantastic 
chimera, and death the sure 
and certain wage! 

The Rebels were moving 
about freely in the streets. 
All seemed armed with rifles. 
The police had entirely dis- 
appeared. They had done all 
they could, and some had 
offered their lives in a vain 
endeavour to save the city. 
St Stephen’s Green, which I 
next visited, was closed. A 
sort of barrier had been placed 
within the large gate facing 
the foot of Grafton Street. 
Behind it stood, with set face 
and in Sinn Fein uniform, an 
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armed man. He held his rifle 


at the ready. But neither 
military nor police contested 
his supremacy. A couple of 
lads of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age lay on the grass 
near by. They too were armed 
and equipped with rifle and 
bandolier. A man in the small 
crowd remarked to me on the 
juvenile appearance of these 
Sinn Feiners. What, indeed, 
could they know of right and 
wrong? What could they do 
to save themselves even if they 
knew the truth? It was a 
pitiful sight. One formidable- 
looking man of maturer years 
lay stretched in the most ap- 
proved attitude, with rifle 
immovably directed towards 
Grafton Street. I estimated 
that if the distribution of men 
around the Green was every- 
where such as it was at this 
point, 400 or 500 men might 
be within. One comforting in- 
ference could be drawn. No 
German officer was responsible 
for such strategy. For no 
officer in his senses would shut 
his men in an enclosure com- 
manded by tall buildings on 
every side, from any one of 
which almost every corner of 
the Green could be reached. 
And as it turned out, this was 
just what the Sinn Feiners 
found to their cost a few days 
later. 

I returned to the College but 
little wiser than I had left it. 
From the first the gates had 
been closed, and no unknown 
person allowed to enter. What 
force was within? I had come 
in almost direct from the meet- 
ing with Major Harris, and as 
he must moderate his pace to 
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that of his men on foot, and as 
I was on a bicycle, it seemed 
unlikely that even by this time 
he could have returned. In- 
quiry confirmed this view. At 
the Headquarters of the 
Officers’ Training Corps I 
heard that several officers in 
khaki had been fired on, and 
it was believed to be doubtful 
if Major Harris would ever 
reach the College. In point 
of fact he never did. Ap- 
proaching the town the Vete- 
rans divided into two parties, 
One of these was under com- 
mand of Major Harris. The 
other, under command of Mr 
Browning, was ambushed and 
badly cut up by the Rebel fire. 
The survivors of both parties 
were finally driven to take 
refuge in Beggar’s Bush Bar- 
racks, then in a state of siege, 
and into which they only pene- 
trated by elimbing over a back 
wall. The “G.R.’s” had gone 
on their route-march, as was 
their wont, totally unprovided 
with weapons of defence. 

Thus it happened that Trinity 
College seemed almost without 
defenders. Major Tate, the 
C.0., was unfortunately away. 
But Captain Alton of the 
O.T.C., Lieutenant Luce of the 
Royal Irish Rifles, who was 
home from the front on sick 
leave, and Lieutenant Water- 
house were fortunately at 
hand. A few boys in khaki 
were about. There was no 


doubt of the seriousness of the 
position, Help from military 
or police was not to be ex- 
pected for some time—possibly 
for some days. That the College 
had not already been captured 
was most inexplicable. It was 
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obviously the most central and 
commanding position in the 
city. There was the additional 
attraction of the military stores 
of the O.T.C. depdt. In this 
were kept some hundreds of 
service rifles and many thou- 
sands of rounds of ammunition. 
The loot of the buildings would 
supply many requirements of 
those in pessession. And once 
captured nothing but the whole- 
sale destruction of buildings, 
containing the most precious 
heirlooms of the ancient Uni- 
versity, would suffice to dislodge 
the enemy. I visited the Pro- 
vost. He faced the position 
with which he had been so 
suddenly confronted with calm- 
ness. Then I left for home by 
the Lincoln Place gate, having 
first received promise of a rifle 
when I returned. It was 
highly probable that no day- 
light attack would now be 
made, so there was ample time 
for a bicycle ride to the suburbs 
to inform my small household 
of my intention to remain in 
the College during coming 
events. 

It was about six o’clock by 
the time I got back to the 
College. The ride in proved 
an anxious one. I had rather 
thoughtlessly put on a Swedish 
leather jacket which bore some- 
what the appearance of a uni- 
form. I had a pistol in my 
pocket, Several groups of the 
enemy seemed on the point of 
challenging me. It was evident 
I had made myself an object of 
suspicion, and capture was the 
best I could hope if I was 
stopped and searched. But at 
length I got baek to the Lin- 
coln Place gate and was ad- 
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mitted. A message had been 
got through to Beggar’s Bush 
Barracks, and we knew that 
help from that quarter was no 
longer possible. By great good 
luck eight Anzaes, who had 
been on leave in the city, had 
taken harbourage in theCollege. 
The total number of defenders 
amounted to 44. 

Sentries had, of course, 
already been posted at the 
gates, and others were stationed 
at important points of ob- 
servation. After my arrival I 
spent some time on the roof of 
the Physical Laboratory, with 
&@ view to its utilisation as a 
point of observation during 
hours of daylight. Then 
came orders to sandbag the 
back windows of the O.T.C. 
headquarters. This was la- 
borious work, but the younger 
men made light of it: filling 
the bags below and carrying 
them up the stairs. After 
this a little time was left me in 
which to practice the use of 
the service rifle. The pattern 
was new to me, but in half an 
hour, and under the instruction 
of one of the Cadets, I was 
sufficiently familiar with it to 
feel confidence that I could fire 
and refill with fair rapidity. 
To rank as a good shot with 
a rifle to which one was un- 
accustomed, under conditions 
when probably the sights could 
not be seen, was, of course, out 
of the question. But on the 
other hand, there was the 
comforting reflection that if 
attacked the fighting must 
necessarily be at close quarters 
and aceurate shooting would 
not be required. Evidently 
under such cireumstances the 
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principal matter was to master 
the purely mechanical con- 
ditions of quick loading and 
handling. With these com- 
forting thoughts I practised 
myself upon the rifle—and a 
beautiful instrument it is, 
although marked as fit only 
for drill purposes—till I felt at 
home with it. I was also so 
fortunate as to get a dozen 
cartridges for my pistol, for 
which I had but one cartridge 
on entering the College. 

The geography of the 
College ground requires some 
‘description for the benefit of 
those unacquainted with 
Dublin. The grounds of 
Trinity College cover about 
thirty-five acres, and form a 
roughly quadrangular area 
having a width of about 900 
feet and a length of about 
2000 feet. This area is sur- 
rounded by the most important 
thoroughfares of Dublin. The 
quadrilateral extends its 
greatest length in, approxi- 
mately, a west to east 
direction. The principal build- 
ings of the College — the 
magnificent Library, the 
Examination Hall, the Dining 
Hall, the Provost’s House, the 
School of Engineering (building 
beloved by Ruskin), as well as 
the fine Belfry and the living- 
rooms of the students and of 
the staff—lie in the western 
half. The splendid frontal 
buildings of the College, 
with their exquisite pavilions, 
command a city view unsur- 
passed by any in the United 
Kingdom ; the broad thorough- 
fares of Westmoreland Street, 
Dame Street, and Grafton 
Street converging to the 
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spacious pavement fronting the 
facade of the College. 

At the eastern end of the 
Park are placed the modern 
buildings housing the various 
Schools of Science, many of 
which have been recently built 
by the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Viscount Iveagh. The 
Headquarters of the O.T.C. are 
placed along the extreme east- 
ern boundary of the College 
grounds, and thus lie outside, 
as it were, the group of the 
Science Schools. Between the 
group of buildings lying to the 
west end and that lying to the 
east end of the Park there in- 
tervenes an open space devoted 
to the recreation of the students 
in normal times. Just now the 
existence of this area con- 
stitutes an added difficulty in 
the defence of the College. 
And it is an aggravation of 
the difficulties that telephonic 
connection between the west 
and east ends of the Park does 
not exist. For the City Ex- 
change is closed to us, and this 
was the normal means of com- 
munication, Even to a novice 
this evil was at once apparent, 
and I thought of searching the 
Physical Laboratory for a tele- 
phone, which might be installed 
as a field telephone, but I feared 
that the requisite leads would 
certainly fail us. This want 
involved a serious degree of 
isolation of the main points 
of defence of the College. 

The difficulties of the de- 
fence were obvious even to an 
unskilled observer. The rail- 
ings and walls which bound 
the south and north sides of 
the Park are scaleable at any 
point. The wall on the north- 








ern boundary is skirted by a 
lane, which may be in the 
enemy’s hands. It is, more- 
over, commanded by the rear 
of the houses of Brunswick 
Street, which also he may hold. 
The railings separating the 
south boundary of the Park 
from Nassau Street are by no 
means unscaleable. So much 
for the College Park. 

As for the practice grounds 
of the O.T.C., in which my 
first sentry duties lay, on the 
east side they are separated 
from a lane by a high wall 
surmounted by barbed wire. 
But this would not be a serious 
obstacle, and the lane is open 
at both ends to the entry of 
the Rebels. Moreover, the 
houses of Westland Row from 
their rear overlook almost the 
entire grounds from this east- 
ern side. If they harboured 
the enemy and he knew how 
to shoot, it would render exist- 
ence difficult for the garrison. 
The north end of the O.T.C. 
grounds is further overlooked 
by the high embankment of the 
Loop Line from Westland Row 
Terminus. And there was ocular 
evidence that the Sinn Feiners 
held the railway and patrolled 
the embankment. Under such 
conditions we began our watch 
of the College on the night of 
Easter Monday. This esti- 
mate of our difficulties must 
be read as that of one un- 
acquainted with the art of 
war, and who had ne share 
in planning the defensive steps 
actually taken. ; 

My beat extended from the 
small side door leading inte 
the Chemical Laboratory (and 
so into the College Park) to 
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the large gate opening near 
the main Lincoln Place en- 
trance of the College Park. 
The inner gate, which limited 
my beat, had for better secur- 
ity been barricaded with a 
military waggon. Without, 
the couple of sentries watch- 
ing the Lincoln Place gate 
could be observed and were 
within hail. It was part of 
my duties to keep in touch 
with these sentries, and to con- 
vey to Headquarters any alarm 
they might transmit to me. I 
had also to keep under obser- 
vation the wall separating this 
part ef the grounds from the 
lane, and to observe the rear 
of the houses overlooking the 
grounds. 

Night now slowly closed in. 
The City without was plainly 
in a state of chaos. Shots 
rang out every now and again. 
Distant shouts and challenges 
were heard. Sometimes a 
more rapid succession of shots 
suggested more serious fight- 
ing. Slowly the precinets 
around became indistinct. 
Impending dangers, unknown 
disasters, seemed to fill the 
gloom. Was this indeed to 
be, perhaps, the last night of 
our ancient University? The 
question is no mere extrava- 
gance of the imagination. For 
so much of the very existence 
of so venerable a foundation 
is bound up with its century- 
old buildings, with its literary 
and artistic treasures, that sack 
and conflagration in a single 
night might obliterate practi- 
cally all but its memory from 
the earth. So might perish 
Ireland's most priceless treas- 
ure—the University of Berkeley, 
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Goldsmith, Burke, Hamilton, 
and Lecky. 

A sentry must not indulge 
in imaginings. I endeavoured 
to banish gloomy forebodings 
from my mind and to scheol 
my attention entirely into 
the immediate present. The 
thought of what might or 
might not happen, either to 
my College or to dear ones 
passing the night exposed per- 
haps to serious dangers, I 
drove from my mind, And 
indeed there was enough to 
claim immediate attention. 
There was constant coming 
and going through the now 
dark passage leading from 
the side door into the 
Park. Each individual must 
be challenged and recognised. 
In intervening moments the 
walls and buildings opposite 
must be watched. There were 
now only the City lights with- 
out, reflected from the cloudy 
sky, to shed any light in the 
space around me. A cause of 
uneasiness soon became ap- 
parent. Two adjoining win- 
dows just overlooking my beat, 
I discovered, had been re- 
cently opened. No lights were 
within. If the enemy was in 
possession of these windows, 
not sixty yards away, he might 
cover me at his leisure, and, 
having disposed of me, then 
pick off any one entering 
through the side door. He could 
from his position shoot right 
into the latter, and it was 
possible he had enough light 
to do so. But for these evils 
there was no remedy. The 
strict order given to all sen- 
tries and patrols was “No 
firing till attacked.” And, of 
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course, even if an individual 
did show himself at the open 
windows, he might be only a 
curious observer. And pres- 
ently I became aware that the 
hypothetical individual had be- 
come a reality. Some one was 
within—a man, apparently, 
with white shirt sleeves. I 
strained my eyes to discover 
what he was doing, and when 
I did so he drew back and 
vanished in the darkness 
within. Obviously he held the 
whip hand, and there was noth- 
ing for it but to trust to luck. 
Slowly the hours passed. I 
kept this post for four hours, 
during the latter half of which 
time I had the company of a 
second sentry. Then I was re- 
lieved; and as my dinner had 
coneisted of a single sandwich, 
I was glad to look for some- 
thing to eat at Headquarters. 
It was cold enough to make 
a hot drink very desirable. 
Bright lights are not per- 
missible at Headquarters. In 
the kitchen only a feeble lamp 
dispels the gloom and reveals 
the incessant but quiet bustle 
which prevails, Cadets in their 
greatcoats are pushing in and 
out. The sounds of eating and 
drinking are mingled with 
questions and opinions as to 
what is happening. There is 
an atmosphere of expectancy 
which is not allowed, save in- 
ferentially, to reveal the anxiety 
whieh all most certainly feel. 
The talk is all in a low tone, as 
if the Sinn Feiner was listening 
without. It is reported that 
the Castle has been captured 
by the Rebels, and is strongly 
held. The office of the ‘ Daily 
Express,’ and both Guinness’ 
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and Jacob’s, are believed to 
have also been taken. There 
are but few military in the 
city, and they can barely held 
their barracks. It appears 
then that our own chances 
depend entirely on the speed 
with which troops can be 
brought up from the Curragh 
or from Belfast. Some think 
that the capture of the General 
Post Offiee means that tele- 
graphic communication with 
England is cut, and that as- 
sistance from the other side of 
the Channel must consequently 
be long delayed. It is certain 
that the railway termini, or 
some of them, have been taken 
by the Rebels. Of this we 
have good evidence. Rebels 
have been seen patrolling the 
embankment overlooking our 
little territory. I myself, rid- 
ing past the previous evening 
—it is now past midnight— 
saw heaps of barrels thrown 
ever the high walls of Harcourt 
Street terminus,—apparently 
with a view to making barri- 
cades in the street beneath. 
The porters expelled from the 
station crowded the steps. 
What might the object ‘of all 
this be? There was only one 
answer: to delay the arrival 
of troops in the city. These 
matters are discussed. The 
Anzacs listen; they say but 
little. They are magnificent of 
physique, and lithe of figure. 
How keen of eye and what un- 
erring shots they were we soon 
came to know. 

On the fire a huge pot helds 
water for making cocoa and for 
washing plates. There is bully 
beef and bread, and there is a 
saek full of apples. You dip 
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your cup—some one else has 
just been drinking out of it— 
into the hot water; you shake 
a little cocoa powder into it, 
and you drink when the bev- 
erage is cool enough. Nearly 
‘very one smokes, and few 
amoke anything but cigarettes. 
I am offered so many that I feel 
as if we were back in those 
apostolic days when men had 
all things in common. 

I have just prepared a cup 
of cocoa and got some bully 
beef. The word “alarm” is 
said in a low voice at the door, 
and the speaker hurries off. 
Almost immediately we are 
without in the cool night air 
—listening. 

A violent fusilade can be 
heard in the direction of the 
front gate of the College. The 
immediate alarm, however, is 
said to have come from our 
men posted on the roof of one 
of the Westland Row houses, 
They had been given a signal 
lantern—red light for danger, 
white for safety. It now 
seemed certain that the ap- 
prehended attack was about 
to be delivered. Concerted 
attacks at several points were 
probable. But at this stage it 
was impossible to say at what 
point our defence might first 
have to be directed. With 
rifles on cock we stood for 
about a quarter of an hour 
awaiting orders. The city 
lights reflected frem the clouds 
dimly showed us the walls, but 
no foe appeared. Our patrols 
' were out, and it was probable 
that the first call to action 
would come in the form of 
a shot fired at an invading 
enemy. But no further alarm 
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came. The distant firing was 
directed not against the Col- 
lege, And the attack was not 
on us. 

The guard was to be relieved 
immediately. The selected men, 
of which I was one, marched 
off. We went round the Park 
relieving sentries, Finally, I 
was given a post of observa- 
tion over the lane-way without 
the eastern boundary wall of 
the O.T.C. grounds already 
referred to. This lane can be 
observed for a _ considerable 
distance up and down through 
chinks in a great rolling door 
opening into it. It was an 
irksome duty, for the chinks 
must be carefully investigated 
at each turn of one’s beat. 
Witheut, the lane remains 
silent and empty, as seen by 
the light of an electric lamp 
which burns at one end of it, 

All things come to an end. 
Grey dawn slowly breaks. 
Objects insensibly become more 
and more distinguishable. At 
about 3.30 o’clock I am re- 
lieved, and return to Head- 
quarters. Those off duty are 
lying down on the floor of a 
large store-room almost in 
darkness, for the light of 
dawn is as yet but feeble. 
Alongside forms lying prone, 
with rolled-up coats for pillow 
and one blanket serving as 
mattress and covering, sleep 
comes soon. But before yield- 
ing to oblivion I could not 
help brief thoughts on matters 
psychological. I had lately 
been worrying a good deal 
about various things, and often 
dreaded, rather than courted, 
a comfortable bed. I was now 
a more contented individual 
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than I had been for weeks. 
And it may be, I thought, 
that this is just the reason 
why so many return healthy 
and cheerful from the front. 
The life of action is perhaps, 
after all, the happiest. I 
have been making a grand 
mistake all along. That boy- 
ish instinct for the Navy was 
perhaps the truest wisdom. 
But now it is too late a day. 
This present episode can only 
be a late farewell to what 
might have been. But let me 
sleep while I can. There is 
only a feeble flicker of candle- 
light in the room, and one of 
the shrouded warriors snores 
soporifically, I am off 

“Turn out! We are going 
to evacuate this bally place, 
and all the stores are to be 
removed.” Alas, I had been 
but fifteen minutes asleep! 
But it is a wise decision. The 
quadrangles of the College we 
might indeed hold for some 
time. This open and almost 
defenceless courtyard must, in 
the event of attack, simply 
become a shambles. Shots, 
mostly revolver shots, fired 
from Nassau Street into the 
College Park, as reported by 
patrols, warned us of what to 
expect. 

The sandbags are brought 
down from the windows, for 
they will be wanted elsewhere, 
The rifles are carried off on 
field stretchers, and, along with 
the ammunition, are trans- 
ported to the quadrangles. 
Finally, every article which 
might prove of use to the 
enemy, such as clothes, pro- 
visions, blankets, culinary ves- 
sels, china, &., are heaped 
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upon one of the great military 
waggons in the yard and 
dragged away to the Front 
Square of the College by a 
train of men. Some one sug- 
gests leaving a few dummy 
men in the windows. The idea 
is obviously good. A few caps 
are judiciously arranged on 
props in partial concealment. 
The building is locked up, and 
we evacuate our fort with such 
a brilliant exemption from 
casualties as marked the re- 
treat from Gallipoli. 

Daylight had now fully 
come, and the more concen- 
trated garrison was to be dis- 
tributed in various coigns of 
vantage in the quadrangles. 
One of the great windows on 
the stairs ascending to the 
Regent House was assigned to 
me, in company with Sergeant- 
Major B. | 

These front windows of the 
Cellege command a view which 
extends the whole length of 
Dame Street. In the farthest 
distance is visible the corner 
house, the office of the ‘ Daily 
Express,’ which is held by the 
Rebels. Opposite to it is the 
City Hall, which may be re- 
garded as an outlying part of 
the Castle premises. In the 
foreground is the wide pave- 
ment, having the Bank of 
Ireland on the right and be- 
yond it the Royal Bank, To 
the left the buildings form a 
curved fagade, which flows into 
Grafton Street. Here are some 
of the finest offices in Dublin. 
Grattan’s statue and the 
equestrian statue of King 
William of Orange stand in 
the midst of the pavement. 
These regions are now empty. 
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Neither friend nor foe appears. 
The former because not strong 
enough to march the streets, 
and the latter because of the 
rifle fire from the College. 

The Anzacs had been above 
on the roof of the College since 
an early hour. Owing to the 
strict order received from the 
Irish Command not to fire 
until attacked, many chances 
of “potting” Rebels had been 
missed. But later in the morn- 
ing this order had been with- 
drawn. Already before day- 
light a despatch-rider of the 
enemy had been brought down 
by the fire of the Anzacs. It 
was wonderful shooting. He 
was one of three who were 
ridiag past on bicycles. Four 
shots were fired. Three found 
their mark in the head of the 
unfortunate victim. Another 
of the riders was wounded and 
escaped on foot. The third 
abandoned his bicycle and also 
escaped. This shooting was 
done by the uncertain light of 
the electric lamps, and at a 
high angle downwards from a 
lofty building. The body was 
brought in. 

Later I saw him. In no 
irreverent spirit I lifted the 
face-cloth. He looked quite 
young; one might almost call 
him a boy. The handsome 
waxen face was on one side 
concealed in blood. Poor boy! 
What crime was his? That of 
listening to the insane wicked- 
ness and folly preached by 
those older and who ought to 
be wiser than he. And was 
not he, after all, but one of 
those who carry to its logical 
conclusion the long crusade 
against English rule which for 
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generations has kept peace 
from Irish hearts? More 
honest than many of his 
teachers, he has been led into 
crime and now pays the pen- 
alty. It is true, if truth exists 
at all, that this life cut short 
and the rancour and bitterness 
with which it was filled are as 
much the handiwork of the 
“constitutional” agitator as of 
many who are doomed to sum- 
mary execution for this night’s 
work. When will England 
appreciate the Irish tempera- 
ment? When will our rulers 
learn that these rash and 
foolish sons of the Empire 
require quiet and resolute gov- 
ernment, sane education, and 
protection from the fanatic and 
the agitator, to whose poison 
they are at present exposed 
from their earliest years? 
Tuesday, April the 25th, was 
now a new day. The events of 
the past night seemed folded 
away,as if but a troubled dream, 
What would the new day bring 
forth? When might help be 
expected? With advancing 
day the numbers in the streets 
increased. It was evident that 
the public even yet had not 
realised the dangers of the 
streets. Shots from roof and 
windows did not seem to deter 
the curious from risking his 
life. Not a few were aimed 
from the roof and windows of 
the College at snipers lurking 
in surrounding buildings. One 
window in the top storey of a 
large insurance office was an 
object of special suspicion. A 
man and a woman had shown 
themselves at it more than 
once. They had been seen to 
fire into the streets beneath. 
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The shooting from the College 
was undeniably good. The 
window was turned away at 
a sharp angle from the College, 
and was distant about a 
hundred yards. Nevertheless, 
spirts of lime and powdered 
stone were sent flying from its 
embrasure at every shot. Who- 
ever was within was certainly 
either very foolhardy or very 
stupid. To look forth even 
for the fraction of 3 second 
under such conditions was 
courting death. 

There can be no doubt that 
the accurate fire maintained 
from the College was an im- 
portant factor in the salvation 
of the City. The Bank of 
Ireland (formerly the Irish 
House of Parliament) was 
otherwise unprotected, but no 
hostile being could have ap- 
proached its doors. Its whole 
front was in view of the College. 
The sentries, which in ordinary 
times never cease to guard its 
doors, were absent, but the 
building was safe. An attempt 
was, in fact, made to take 
possession of its roof, but it 
was frustrated. The many im- 
portant and stately buildings 
—banks, insurance offices, busi- 
ness premises—of Dame Street 
and Grafton Street were pro- 
tected from the rebel or from 
the looter in the same manner. 
The whole length of West- 
moreland Street was kept 
clear by the College rifles; 
and even the strongholds of 
the enemy in Sackville Street 
were assailed from the northern 
end of the College, Regarding 
the position as a whole, the 
grounds and buildings of Trin- 
ity College filled the function 
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of a loyal nucleus, dividing the 
forces of the rebels and keep- 
ing open to the troops some 
of the principal thoroughfares 
of the City. 

After being relieved, I joined 
the Anzacs on the roof. They 
were undoubtedly men fashioned 
for the enjoyment of danger. 
And certainly it would be 
harder to find nicer comrades. 
Alas for the thousands of these 
fine soldiers who have left their 
bones on Gallipoli! 

Breakfast was at length to 
be had in the College kitchen. 
Thither we repaired according 
as we got off duty. There was 
bully beef, with bread and tea, 
administered by the amazed 
but indefatigable French cook. 
Those who were silly enough 
to criticise the menu had some- 
thing more to grumble about 
later on. The fact was, we 
were in a state of siege, and 
no preparations had been made 
even for the small garrison 
requiring support. 

Later in the day troops be- 
gan to come into the city. 
They had, in fact, been marched 
direct from the Curragh to 
Kingsbridge. Others came 
from Belfast. Within the 
College it was, of course, im- 
possible to find out what was 
happening without. But every 
hour, as the day wore on, the 
sounds of firing in the city 
increased in volume. Troops 
of khaki-clad men, too, occa- 
sionally passed the College. 
For us the situation was evi- 
dently more hopeful. The 
Rebels would now hardly be 
in a position to undertake 
fresh conquests: they must 
hold their own if they could. 
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Moreover, our garrison had 
somewhat increased in num- 
bers. Partly the additions 
were refugee soldiers sent over 
by the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, whose newly ereeted 
premises stands facing the 
Brunswick Street entrance to 
the College. Partly our recruits 
were QO.T.C. men who had 
made their way in mufti to 
the help of their College. 

The great event of Tuesday 
was the recapture of the ‘ Daily 
Express’ offices by the mili- 
tary. We were at the time 
in ignorance of what was 
actually happening; for we 
were possessed with the idea 
that the Sinn Feiners held 
the Castle. When, therefore, 
we saw at the head of Dame 
Street men in successive waves 
rush across the street from the 
City Hall towards the ‘Express’ 
offices, we thought they rep- 
resented the enemy in process 
of expulsion from the Castle. 
As a matter of fact the waves 
of men were composed of the 
troops. From our position 
in front of the College we 
could see that a terrific fire 
was being directed against 
the ‘Daily Express’ building : 
plaster and powdered brick 
were fiying in showers from 
its fagade. This fire was to 
cover the advance of our 
soldiers. But in spite of this 
Wwe saw, more than once, one 
of the running figures pitch 
forward and fail. It was ex- 
pensive tactics; and later a 
better method of dealing with 
the Rebel strongholds was 
found when the artillery 
came into the 
fight seemed to last a con- 
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siderable time—about an hour 
at its greatest intensity — be- 
fore the firing began to wane, 
Not till later did we learn 
that the final phase of the 
struggle took place, under 
deadly conditions for the sol- 
diers, in the narrow passages 
of the newspaper office. But 
they were not to be withheld, 
and the Rebels were ultimately 
bombed out or captured. 

This event took place on the 
afternoon ef Tuesday. Shortly 
after a small body of troops 
entered at the front gate of 
the College—a welcome sight. 
But it was not certain if they 
were to remain for the night. 

In the course of the after- 
noon it became necessary, in 
view of certain operations to 
be undertaken by the Regulars, 
to ascertain if Butt Bridge, 
which spans the Liffey near 
the notorious Liberty Hall, 
was oceupied or not. The 
necessary scouting was as- 
signed to me. Two of our 
O.T.C, cadets in mufti were to 
accompany me, We agreed 
that it was best not to remain 
together. I accordingly went 
by Tara Street, and my col- 
leagues proceeded by Hawkins 
Street. My route being the 
shorter, I reached the bridge 
first. It was unoccupied. 
Being anxious to ascertain if 
Liberty Hall was occupied and 
in a state of defenee, I crossed 
the bridge and traversed the 
pavement in front of the Hall. 
The building looked empty, 
but I noticed that some of the 
windows of the basement had 
been broken out. This, of 
course, might betoken the 
presence of inhabitants, and 
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suggested sniping. As I could 
not turn back in front of the 
building, I walked past it, and 
turned when near the railway 
arches crossing the street lower 
down. It was unwisely done. 
I had probably been seen from 
the Hall, for as I again passed 
in front of it two rifle shots 
were fired in rapid succession 
from one of the lower windows. 
I saw the smoke, so there was 
no doubt whence the shots 
came. If the intention was to 
hit me it was quite extra- 
ordinary they did not succeed, 
seeing that only some 30 or 
40 yards intervened, and I 
was walking slowly. Two 
men just behind me, who 
seemed the only other pedes- 
trians present, took to flight 
and ran across the bridge. 
This course I did not imitate, 
for I reasoned that as the 
bridge was commanded right 
across from the windows of 
Liberty Hall, flight might have 
the actual effect of drawing 
the fire of the rebels. No 
more shots were fired, and I 
met my O.T.C. supports on 
the bridge. 

In spite of our better posi- 
tion no precaution appeared to 
be relaxed by Captain Alton 
on the ensuing night. My 
own duties lay at the railings 
and gate in the New Square, 
near No. 40. This house is 
at the end of the bay, and 
overlooks the entire central 
area of the Park. The rail- 
ings beneath it command a 
view reaching across to Nassau 
Street. Here I passed two 
very cold hours peering across 
the lawn. I was to shoot any 
one seen beyond the railings: 
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none of our men were to quit 
the quadrangles. 

When relieved, my brother 
sentry and I sought repose on 
the boards of the first floor 
of No. 40. But things were 
not so bad as they looked. 
Some mattresses were avail- 
able, and I got half of one on 
which to sleep. My companion, 
however, deprived for so long 
a time of the pleasures of the 
cigarette, must have a prelim- 
inary smoke. He fell asleep 
with the weed unfinished. I 
was again unfortunate, for I 
had hardly dropped asleep 
when I was, by a mistake, 
summoned to duty. ‘This time 
my business was to wateh from 
the open windew of the room 
in which we were. It was 
unpleasant work, for a very 
cold wind blew straight in, 
and, of course, there was no 
way of sheltering from it. 
Hour after hour passed. There 
was darkness within the room 
by express orders; even the 
dying fire had been screened 
from view of the window. 
Strange revolution of ciroum- 
stances! Many an hour I had 
sat in this very room along 
with that kindest and most 
courteous of men, the late Dr 
Benjamin Williamson. His 
gentle spirit would, indeed, 
have viewed his old apartment 
with wonder. The academic 
furniture all gone, and the 
floor closely covered by sleep- 
ing soldiers. Danger and strife 
where, for years without num- 
ber, the only contests were 
those of wit against . wit, 
and the only victories those 
which the mathematician 
claims when the refractory 
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problem yields to investiga- 
tion. Less than a year ago 
I was here with him. 
Towards morning, as the 
objects in the Park were be- 
coming distinguishable in the 
strengthening daylight, I be- 
came aware that a party of 
five or six men were stealing 
from the trees at the remote 
side of the Park. I was on 
the point of firing. Indeed it 
was while sighting that it 
seemed to me they were in 
khaki. This might be a ruse, 
and I confess to some moments 
of agonising indecision. I 
hastily roused a brother sentry 
who had fallen into a state of 
—well— mental abstraction, 
and asked him to use his eyes. 
He agreed with me that the 
invaders of the Park were in 
khaki. They were going 
eastwards, away from the 
residential part of the College, 
and had apparently entered 
from the Fellows’ Garden. 
Their movements confirmed me 
in the idea that they were our 
own men; for they seemed to 
be avoiding detection not from 
my side but from the Nassau 
Street side of the Park. They 
were, to all appearance, in- 
specting the railings bordering 
that side of the grounds, and 
taking cover behind the shrubs 
which grow aleng this border. 
Presently they passed behind 
the Pavilion at the east end 
of the cricket ground, and a 
moment afterwards I heard a 
rifle shot fired from near by, 


followed by a second shot, 


The sentries in No. 38 had 
evidently opened fire. This 
was serious. The next moment 
there was a party running 





tewards us. Even then I was 
not quite sure of my ground. 
I threw the window farther 
open and shouted “Who are 
you?” The leading runner 
waved and called to us to cover 
them against fire from the 
railway. I now recognised one 
of our officers. It appeared 
that his party had really a 
narrow escape from a danger 
to which actors in this sort of 
warfare are peculiarly liable. 
The bullets which went near to 
hitting them were in point of 
fact from our own boys. And 
they made tolerably good 
sheoting. A very small mis- 
understanding may give rise to 
such incidents. It is certain 
that similar incidents were not 
uncommon in Dublin in the 
days which followed. The 
sharpshooters had = acted 
strictly on injunctions; but I 
suppose, with the evidence 
before me, my failure to do se 
was excusable, 

I spent the rest of the night 
on this duty. When Wednes- 
day, April the 26th, at length 
came, I was glad to get away 
from that window. There was 
now no bread in the College 
and no sugar, and the hardness 
of the ship’s biscuits was 
something of scientific interest. 
But for all that I have never 
had a more delightful breakfast 
than I had that morning. The 
kitchen was filled with men 
trying to eat the biscuits. 
The interesting historical 
narratives of current events 
made it difficult to remember 
the duty of reporting oneself. 
I was again stationed at one 
of the front windows of the 
College. 
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There were adventurous 
people to be seen in the 
streets as the day got elder. 
The impelling force of curiosity 
would appear to rank with 
the strongest passions of man- 
kind. Here were bullets flying 
abeut, death lurking at every 
corner, and yet troops of fool- 
ish people running about the 
streets. There had been loot- 
ing already in some of the 
shops, and in the midst of the 
bread pavement in front of 
the College a small ragged 
bey was rejoicing in a toy 
metor-car which was certainly 
value for three or four guineas. 
It was rather small for him, 
but he managed to sit in it 
and to pedal himself round 
Grattan’s statue. Bullets were 
nething to him. For the nonce 
he was of the fortunate ones, 
and a lordly tey was his to 
play with. In after years this 
trivial sport will stand for 
the Great Rebellion in his 
memory. So it is with us 
all, if only we could see our 
actions and thoughts in the 
light of history. 

Troops were now eoming 
into the College in large 
numbers. It was arranged 
with the consent of the Provost 
that the military in Dublin 
should take up Headquarters 
in the College. There was no 
doubt as to the mutual bene- 
fits to be derived from the 
arrangement. The weather 
had held out, and in the Park 
fresh young grass was found 
fer the horses. The Examina- 
tion Hall, the Engineering 
School, and part of the Dining 
Hall were threwn open to the 
men. Owing te the absence 




































ef students a very large num- 
ber of chambers could be placed 
at the disposal of officers as 
well as of the rank and file. 
These rooms were all in part 
furnished, and contained goed 
sleeping accommodation. But 
in truth the Tommies off duty 
had little to do with rooms. 
They lay about and slept in 
the open all day, rejoicing in 
the sward of the College courts 
and in the brilliant sunshine. 
The senior officers enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Provost. 

The immediate safety of the 
Cellege was now assured. Our 
escape frem utter destruction 
had indeed been marvelleus. I 
heard the view commonly ex- 
pressed among the officers that 
had the Sinn Feiners taken 
possession of the College build- 
ings in foree, nothing but shell 
fire would have dislodged them. 
Having regard to the great 
strength of the place, no other 
course but one which must 
probably involve the ruin 
ef the buildings would be 
justifiable. Nor would any 
policy of starvation have 
availed to save the priceless 
treasures of the College from 
the same fate whieh befell 
every public building in Dublin 
into which the Sinn Feiner 
entered. With the Library, en- 
riched at the veluntary expense 
of soldiers, the most precious 
heirlooms of ancient Irish eivil- 
isation would perish: with the 
exquisite School of Engineer- 
ing, the most beautiful strue- 
ture of the kind in the werld 
would disappear: with the 
Provost's House, a treasury of 
art would vanish. 


Early on Wednesday Liberty 
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Hall received its quietus. Two 
eighteen-pounders and the guns 
of H.M.S. Helga, brought up 
the Liffey, were used to de- 
molish it. The noise was tre- 
mendous. To the general din 
was added the spitting of a 
machine-gun placed high on 
the tower of the Fire Brigade 
Station. When next I saw 
Liberty Hall its empty shell 
alone remained. Every floor 
had been blown out of it. It 
was stated that none of the 
Rebels had remained to face 
the attack. A few weeks ago 
I saw armed men keeping 
guard within this building to 
keep out the police: and this 
was known to, and suffered by, 
the authorities. It was known 
to, and noticed in, the Press. 
But nothing was done, 

Early in the day I went on 
duty at the Brunswick Street 
gate. This is the main entrance 
and exit for troops and others 
communicating with the east 
and north sides of the city. I 
soon found myself busy. A 
sentry was, of course, given to 
me. I was to deny or grant 
admission or exit according 
to circumstances. Every pre- 
caution had to be taken. The 
smaller door was opened only 
in face of fixed bayonet and 
after preliminary parley as to 
who was without. There ap- 

red to be one evident over- 
sight in the military precau- 
tions at this point. The large 
business premises of Messrs 
M‘Kenzie & Co. overlook this 
entrance and command it, 
more especially from the inner 
side, The building was ap- 
parently deserted. But if the 
enemy by any means gained 
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access to it the gate would 
obviously be untenable. As we 
were still none too strong, and 
the numbers and intentions of 
the Rebels were unknown, it 
seemed prudent to occupy the 
building. Accordingly thirteen 
regulars were put into it later 
in the afternoon. Its occupa- 
tion continued till the rebellion 
was substantially put down. 

Casualties began to come in. 
No. 15, a house in the College 
quadrangle known as Botany 
Bay and near the Bruns- 
wick Street gate, had been 
fitted up as an emergency 
hospital. It proved to be of 
the greatest value, not only for 
dealing with wounds, but for 
administering to the ailments 
of the soldiers within. The 
treatment of sore feet, for 
instance, was continually pro- 
ceeding. A staff of Red Cross 
volunteers and members of the 
R.A.M.C. were available day 
and night. 

At one o’clock on Wednesday 
night, or rather on Thursday 
morning, I got off duty, The 
orders were that after midnight 
no one was to be allowed in or 
out. The custody of the gate 
became, therefore, a matter of 
sentry duty. I resigned it 
accordingly to the sentry and 
a night porter of the College— 
a trustworthy man who had 
formerly served in the army. 

I now looked for a place of 
repose. I had not had a total 
of two hours’ sleep since Sun- 
day night. Moreover, I was 
going lame from keeping on 
my boots for so long a time, 
This was the most imperative 
of my troubles. First I 
sought sleeping accommoda- 
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tion in No, 40. But the room 
was already full, and there 
were neither blankets nor mat- 
tresses for any one. The fire 
was by order not lighted, and 
open window and door per- 
mitted a cold wind to blow 
upon the unprotected sleepers. 
From these forbidding condi- 
tions I recoiled; and being too 
tired and footsore to go much 
farther, I retired to one of the 
laboratories near by, and, 
spreading a college gown on 
the floor, slept till morning. I 
awoke so stiff from the effects 
of my hard bed that it took me 
about ten minutes to rise to a 
sitting attitude. 

We had now reached Thurs- 
day, April the 27th. The 
quadrangles presented an ex- 
traordinary appearance. Some 
4000 troops were stationed in 
the College. Horses tied to 
the chains which enclosed the 
grass plots gave the place the 
appearance of a vast open-air 
stable or horse fair. Men 
stood in ranks or sprawled on 
the pavements or on the door- 
steps — anywhere — sometimes 
closely packed and fast asleep 
in every conceivable attitude. 
Many of them had put in a 
hard night’s work. A large 
number were of the Sher- 
wood Foresters and of the 
SouthStaffordshireTerritorials. 
Many of these men were very 
young, and most of them had 
but recently joined the Colours, 
Leoking now at their sleeping 
forms and tired faces, one must 
remember that the work of 
rounding up and hunting down 
-the Rebels is not only arduous, 
it is in the highest degree 
dangerous. Not a few of the 


officers and men who had been 
through these nocturnal and 
diurnal operations told me that 
they would prefer being at the 
Front, At the Front, they 
said, you know the direction 
from which you may expect a 
bullet. Here the enemy is all 
round you. He lurks in dark 
passages and among chimney- 
stacks, and when at last you 
think you have hunted him 
down, you find yourself in 
possession of a peaceful citizen 
who gives some plausible 
reason for his presence. That 
these young fellows should be 
wearied after their night of 


peril and strenuous exertion . 


was not to be wondered at, 

On this day a dead soldier 
was brought in. He found 
burial in the Fellows’ Garden, 
service being said by the Army 
Chaplain. This was not the 
only interment within the 
College grounds. Later, an- 
other soldier—whose grave is 
now inscribed “Private A. C. 
Smith, 2373, 10th Cavalry Res. 
Regt., killed 29th April 1916” 
—was buried in the College 
Park. The boy despatch-rider 
was laid to rest at an earlier 
date. 

Then a little boy was brought 
in on a.stretcher. He had been 
shot through the hand on Mon- 
day, and there was fear that 
the wound had become septic. 
The father accompanied him, 
but even in these circum- 
stances was not admitted to 
the quadrangles. He told me 
that none of the family had 
tasted food since Monday night. 
The child looked very ill—too 
ill to cry or to complain—and 
on hearing this I left the man 
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in eharge of the sentry and 
made my way into No. 15 to 
suggest the application of in- 
ternal as well as external 
remedies. Hot tea was given 
to the little patient. There 
was rapid revival, He thanked 
us in a voice which never rose 
above a whisper. The manners 
of these little Irish children 
are sometimes levely ; and this 
ehild had all the confiding 
and appealing way about him 
whieh constitutes their special 
charm. 

And it was quite true. The 
people were starving. Food 
supplies had early been ex- 
hausted er the shops had been 
closed. Wages had eeased, for 
there were no employers and 
no werk to do. But wages 
would not have helped; there 
was nothing to buy. Relief 
ef the starving was begun 
by the officers of the 
O.T.C. Later, on the Thurs- 
day, the Military Authorities 
humanely and wisely took the 
problem in hand. Stores were 
cemmandeered and warehouses 
opened, and the food distributed 
to the starving families. I 
heard that the people were se 
grateful they would de any- 
thing for the soldiers. 

But I was yet to see a more 
terrible tragedy. There was 
the sound of the ambulance 
bell without. The van was 
admitted. It seems that the 
horse had been shot and a 
riding - horse substituted, and 
they had difficulty in getting 
the van farther than the 
College. Accordingly they 


sought first-aid at our Red 


Cross station. 
A woman was lifted out, 
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The stretcher dripped with her 
blood. A glance showed that 
death was not far from her. 
It was a face without hope. 
A shocking wound was hers. 
Shot through the lower part 
of the abdemen, the infernal 
bullet used by the Sinn Feiners 
had done work which must 
surely be fatal. They tried 
te plug the wound. A little 
later she was brought on to 
hespital—where she died. 

This woman had done no 
wrong. She was probably 
seeking food for her six little 
children when death met her. 
There will be no one to sing 
her sorrows in modulated verse. 
The guilty “Countess” may 
pessibly ene day evoke the 
strains of the bard. But this 
woman’s anguish of farewell 
to her little children will be 
absorbed unnoticed—save by 
these poor words — in that 
great total of human sorrow 
which the mind cannot evaluate 
or even conceive. 

Two eighteen-pounder field- 
guns were now in the College. 
To-day they were used to break 
up an enemy stronghold. The 
Sinn Feiners had seized and 
fertified a fishing-tackle and 
ammunition shop overlooking 
Carlisle Bridge. From this 
they maintained a fusilade 
upon every one within reach. 
The eighteen-pounders were 
brought out inte Brunswick 
Street and anchored to the 
pavement by lifting seme of 
the setts. They were trained 
on Kelly’s shop (the strong- 
hold referred to), the shells 
traversing the length of 
D’Olier Street. Eleven shells 
were put inte the brick walls 
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of the premises. What the 
effects were within we could 
form noe conception, but great 
holes were torn in the walls. 
The shells (shrapnel), we after- 
wards heard, penetrated into 
the adjoining kouse beyond 
and damaged a valuable photo- 
graphic stock. The story that 
these field-guns were brought 
to the top of the College is, 
of course, absurd. They could 
be neither maintained on, nor 
fired from, a foundation of 
slates and rafters, Nor would 
it be a simple matter to hoist 
them up. 

Fires were now raging in 
the city. With the approach 
of night the flames lit the 
sky. In the lurid heavens the 
planet Venus shone with ex- 
traordinary. brilliancy. 

As the struggle between the 
Military and the Rebels be- 
came more and more a series 
of isolated combats, the streets 
grew ever more dangerous. 
Even at my post at the gate 
bullets were constantly singing 
overhead. Whence they came 
it was impossible to find out. 
The only risk here, however, 
was from a ricochet. A case 
of an eighteen-pounder shrap- 
nel shell, emanating from an 
unknown source, fell in the 
Provost’s garden. ll this 
Thursday night firing con- 
tinued, sometimes breaking out 
in one direction, sometimes in 
another. The vicious rattle of 
maxims, and the tap, tap, tap 
of some quick-firer—wickedest 
sound of all—mingled every 
now and again with the erash 
of bombs, filled the night with 
& sense of horror and danger. 
The streets were in many 


places barricaded and no one 
was permitted to pass. Indeed 
only the Military were now to 
be seen on the streets. Even 
the police, if a message had to 
come to the College, crossed 
the street at the double. 

An hour past midnight on 
Thursday I left the gate in 
charge of the night watchman 
and the sentry and retired to 
rest on a sofa in the Fellows’ 
Common-room. This was a 
most luxurious indulgence. 

Conditions suggesting famine 
reigned in the College on Fri- 
day. And only for the plucky 
exertions of a messenger from 
the Junior Army and Navy 
Stores in D’Olier Street, even 
the Fellows’ table might have 
been reduced to the ship’s 
biscuits and bully beef which 
constituted the universal ration 
elsewhere. But the soldiers 
had known worse times and 
did not grumble. The lack 
of cigarettes alone disturbed 
Tommy’s equanimity. There 
was a tobacconist nearly op- 
posite my gate. This being 
near the D.M.P. Office, felt, I 
suppose, under special protec- 
tion, and opened to-day. On 
this becoming known, a depu- 
tation reached me from some 
of the Tommies to the effect 
that I would confer a great 
favour on them if I would buy 
them ten ounces of cigarettes. 
They entrusted me with a one- 
pound note. I was pleased 
with this mission, for as janitor 
I discharged very unpopular 
duties. There was no coneeiv- 
able excuse they did not urge 
to get out of barracks, and I 
pitilessly listened to none of 
them. One peor lad who had 
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escaped—by another gate, I 
hope—was carried in on a 
shutter—drunk! Tommy is a 
forgiving creature. I got the 
cigarettes, and returned ab- 
solved and popular. 

If you want to study human 
nature—that human nature 
which constitutes your fellow- 
countryman—mix with Tom- 
mies. There is no shade of 
affeetation about them. “It 
is every one for himself in the 
Army,” said one of them to 
me.’ And this is true of the 
lesser things. But Tommy 
hates really unfair dealing, 
and if selfishness leads to it 
he condemns it. He has a 
tender heart. I have seen a 
big man relieve of rifle and 
kit a footsore youngster on 
the march. And of his fine 
deeds in the field all know. 
Of course there are black 
sheep, but even the black 
sheep is, I suspect, not so 
black as he is painted. A 
handy article will be pinched 
by the black sheep. But he 
looks at things from a stand- 
point at which the theft is 
insidiously refracted into the 
joke. It is not the less wrong. 
But in any case we may for- 
give the few unrighteous for 
the sake of the many righteous. 
Moreover, I hold the theory 
that essentially the humbler 
classes are more honest than 
the educated part of the 
community. This theory is 
founded on observation, and 
I think it applies to the Army 
as it does to the rest of society. 
And then you must think of 
the things Tommy has to 
suffer—hunger and cold and 
danger. Just realise what he 


has done for the terrified eiti- 
zens of Dublin. After my few 
days with him I like him very 
much indeed. 

Perhaps the most taking 
feature of Tommy is his child- 
ishness. “Have you got aw 
lead, Guv’nor?” “A what?” 
“Aw lead.” “He means a 
pencil,” says a neighbouring 
interpreter. Well, I had not 
got the desired article, but I 
had a pen, which I lent him. 
A letter was being written, 
for a makeshift postal service 
had just been established. He 
showed it to me with evident 
pride. It began, “‘ Dear Mother, 
I write these from here hop- 
ing they will find you as they 
leave me in the pink.” . 
After all, this is no divulgence 
of confidence. I give no names, 
I was consulted as to the ad- 
dress. Having assured him as 
to the perfect nature of the 
writing, I was asked by a 
young fellow near by to “vet” 
a letter of a more sentimental 
character. With stiff and diffi- 
cult fingers, but with no shy- 
ness whatever, he was writing 
to “Dear Sweetheart.” Every 
other line began with this ad- 
dress. The whole thing was 
the perfectly naive pleasure of 
the child in showing his ac- 
complishments. It is impos- 
sible not to feel drawn to these 
fine men. Human nature is 
naturally beautiful to us just 
as are the other phenomena of 
Nature. It is only when it 
is sullied by sins against the 
peace and goodwill of social 
life that it becomes ugly. 

I fear the rule that the sen- 
try is not to speak was occa- 
sionally broken by me—who 
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ought to know better—when 
in the dead of night we 
watched the gate together. I 
heard then the simple narrative 
of how home and occupation 
had been left for service of 
King and Country. Some 
were anxious as to what might 
be happening in their absence. 
But there was no boasting; no 
display of sacrifice; never a 
word of regret. They had 
only done what a brave man 
should do. 

Several instances occurred 


‘which well showed the 


effrontery of the enemy. He 
was evidently anxious to know 
what was going on within the 
College. More especially he 
was probably anxious to as- 
certain the military force 
within, On the Thursday two 
men thrust themselves in 
among a body of soldiers 
entering at the small door 
under my charge. They were, 
of course, instantly seized. 
One shammed a deadly enmity 
to the other man; refused to 
stand near him, and declaring 
that he was himself an old 
soldier who wished to help us, 
accused the other individual 
of every wickedness. A bottle 
of whisky was found on this 
voluble person, The other 
man declared he had never 
before set eyes on his accuser. 
I put a stop to the dispute by 
placing them each in one of 
the deep doorways of Botany 
Bay, under a guard. I was 
anxious that they should not 
see what was going on. The 
departure of the guns at this 
moment called me away. 
When I returned I found the 
two prisoners had been taken 


to Headquarters in the Front 
Square. Later, I heard they 
had been allowed to leave the 
College. They had, probably, 
ascertained everything they 
came to find out. Annoying 
as the incident was, it was 
impossible not te feel that the 
cool courage of these visitors 
deserved the success it met 
with, 

It was, I think, on the Thurs- 
day that a strange demand 
was made on the hospitality 
of the College. An operatic 
company, of well-known ex- 
cellence, unaware of the extra- 
ordinary conditions prevailing 
in the City of Dublin, had 
reached the City on Wednes- 
day. They found all the 
hotels closed and no possibility 
of getting accommodation. 
Kighteen members of the 
company took refuge with the 
Police. The Police sent across 
to my gate to know if 
hospitality — mere housing 
within the College—could be 
extended to them. Under the 
conditions, to grant this re- 
quest was clearly impossible. 
Accordingly the stranded 
actresses and actors had to 
abide in the premises of the 
D.M. Police. 

Then a change came over 
that house of retribution. 
Strains of clever song and 
sounds of pleasant laughter 
reached my gate, mingled with 
the crack of distant rifles and 
the crash of bombs. Cheerful 
faces peered from door and 
window. Inexorable duty 
brought me across to the 
D.M.P. barracks that after- 
noon. The scene within was 
worthy of Gilbert and Sullivan 
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at their best. The gigantic, 
uniformed Inspectors—grey of 
hair and upright of bearing— 
beamed with parental indul- 
gence upon the graceful forms 
which tripped down the stone 
stairs or laughed and sung in 
groups in the hall. Among all 
the experiences of a week of 
novelties this was not the least 
novel. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that such a scene of 
mingled gaiety and tragedy 
will never again visit the halls 
of that building. The trite 
saying that laughter and tears 
are near together seemed ex- 
emplified. 1 was carrying on 
@ conversation with one of the 
huge Inspectors. It was about 
the battle of Tallaght in 1867 
—the last Irish Rebellion. I 
was surprised to find that the 
Inspector was unacquainted 
with some of the most inter- 
esting facts of that extra- 
ordinary contest. I told him 
of how a dozen of the Con- 
stabulary captured some hun- 
dreds of armed rebels, and to 
keep them from running away 
had cut their braces,—a clever 
ruse which might well be 
matter of instruction to a 
police foree, and which, I 
_hear, has been used at the 
Front in the case of German 
prisoners. But no, he had 
never heard of it, and was 
in great delight at the idea. 
’ Nor had he any reluctance in 
imparting it to the assembled 
company. “Mister Finnigan, 
Mister Finnigan,” he shouted 
to a distant Inspector just as 
gigantic as himself, and just 
as paternal of countenanee, 
“Do you hear what says? 
How they kept the rebels from 
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running away? They cut their 
braces. Ho, ho, ho!” Then 
followed shrieks of laughter 
from giddy youth. 

There were some strange 
happenings also within the 
College. There were two cases 
of sudden lunacy: one among 
our own O.T.C.; the other case 
was that of a Sinn Fein pris- 
oner. Lieutenant W gave 
us a horrifying aecount of the 
treatment dealt out to the 
latter, who was violent. “It 
took four of us to hold him 
down. We tied his hands be- 
hind his baek, and we tied his 
feet together. Then we laid 
him on a table and wound 
ropes round him and the table. 
Finally we wrapped a blanket 
round his head.” ‘I suppose,” 


said one of the Fellows of the 
College, whose remarks are 
generally worth listening to, 
“T suppose you eall that ‘ First 


Aid.’” The strangest part of 
the story was the effects on the 
prisoner. He was left in the 
mummified state for six hours. 
At the end of that time he was 
found to be quite sane—except 
with regard to his political 
convictions. 

A feature of these curious 
times was the prevalence of 
extraordinary rumours as to 
what was going on in the 
world outside. The tendeney 
to imagine the worst was con- 
sistently manifested in these 
reports. Verdun had fallen; 
there had been a great naval 
battle disastrous to British 
supremacy ; there had been a 
landing of Germans on the 
East Coast of England. With 
such items of news we were 
regaled, and on the most con- 
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clusive evidence. Nor were 
events nearer home more fav- 
ourably reported. The number 
of risings in the Irish counties 
and the strength of the Rebels 
were alike exaggerated. All 
this did not eonduce to our 
peace of mind, Fortunately 
the immediate surroundings 
were too engrossing to permit 
us te reflect on the calamities 
which appeared to be crowding 
upon Great Britain during our 
temporary sequestration from 
the newspapers. 

For, in point of faet, all 
postal connection with the 
outer world was cut off. Such 
local papers as appeared, at 
first contained only the Mili- 
tary Proclamations. These were 
brought in by the soldiers, and 
proved disappointing reading. 
In the City the first (and last) 
number of the extraordinary 
‘Irish War News’ had ap- 
peared on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, a small and very seditious 
sheet, price one penny, and 
headed, “Vol. I. No. 1.” It 
contained the proclamation of 
the Rebel leaders. 

On Friday the Military ap- 
pear te have finally disposed 
of the Rebels in the General 
Post Office. It was only car- 
ried through by the all but 
complete destruction and burn- 
ing of the building, the outer 
walls alone remaining. Fires 
were now increasing in number 
on the north side of the river. 
It was related that looting was 
going on, on a most disgraceful 
scale. Shops of all sorts were 
broken open and the goods 
freely distributed to the citizens 
of the Irish Republic. Men 
stripped off their old clothes 


and dressed themselves anew 
in the open streets, donning 
fashionable suits. Women 
selected jewels for their per- 
sonal adornment, and rieh and 
rare were the gems they wore 
on toil-stained fingers and 
grimy wrist. Watches were 
carried off heaped in aprons. 
Toys were given to the young. 
Fruit and champagne and 
other expensive luxuries were 
freely partaken of, The wines 
were in some eases retailed for 
a few pence the bottle. Book- 
shops only were immune from 
attack. It is related that some 
officers captured by the Rebels 
on Monday were conveyed by 
the enemy to a tebacconist’s 
shop, and with true Irish hospi- 
tality were treated to the best 
cigars, the owner of the shop 
having fied. 

I engaged in looting opera- 
tions myself. Barbed wire 
was required by the Military 
Authorities. As there should 
have been plenty of it in 
M‘Kenzie’s stores near the gate, 
I suggested a raid on these 
premises. But, in spite of a 
fairly complete search, none of 
the desired wire was to be 
found. We could only conclude 
that either the enemy had been 
before us or the owners had 
secreted it. All uncivilised 
organisms are thieves, A 
proclivity so natural must be 
attended in its gratification 
with pleasurable sensations. I 
ean vouch for the very enjoy- 
able nature of leoting opera- 
tions. 

On this Friday night I 
ventured on a cycle ride out 
to my house. The desire for a 
bath and a change had become 
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a mania. I got a pass, and 
although strongly urged not to 
go, I traversed the dark streets 
in safety. Within the City all 
lights had been extinguished. 
Only an occasional shot or the 
challenge of a sentry showed 
that the City was inhabited. 
I carried a bicycle lamp, as 
I mest feared the attentions 
of our own men, who might 
well conelude I was an enemy 
despatch -rider. I was fre- 
quently challenged. I confess 
I was glad when I got 
into the lighted area outside 
the eanal. I returned to the 
College early the ensuing 


morning. The streets were in 
a most dangerous state, and 
few ventured abroad. House- 
top fighting was specially lively 
in the neighbourhood of Upper 
and Lower Mount Street. I 
had to call on a relative living 


in the former street. Bullets 
had been fired through her 
window, but, contrasted with 
many of the inhabitants of 
Dublin, she had but little 
annoyance. 

Saturday the 29th was to be 
my last day at the gate. There 
were now available many better 
fitted for such a duty. I was 
given leave for Sunday. In 
the streets Saturday was 
marked by a certain liveliness, 
Prisoners were coming in or 
passing in batches all day. A 
poor and pitiable lot they 
looked. Surrenders were tak- 
ing place all over the City: 
surrenders accepted on un- 
conditional terms only. The 
leaders were now in the hands 
of the authorities, and the Sinn 
Fein Rebellion was in a fair 
way to be a thing of the past, 
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and to take its place in Irish 
history as one of the many 
insane rebellions which con- 
stitute its principal episodes. 

Late that night I accom- 
panied Captain Alton to the 
top of the look-out tower of 
the Fire Brigade Station. The 
view northward was sublime 
and terrible. Acres of flame 
and red-hot buildings stretched 
across the middle distance. 
The lurid light, reflected on 
rolling clouds of smoke, rose 
and fell as roof and walls 
toppled over. Fresh fires ap- 
peared to be springing into 
existence at a point to the 
north-east, and it really 
looked as if we were witness- 
ing the wholesale destruction 
by the devouring flames of 
the entire northern side of the 
City. The night was still, or 
the damage had been far 
greater than it was. The 
Brigade was said to be over- 
whelmed with the magnitude 
of the work assigned to it— 
as well it might be; but un- 
doubtedly it did invaluable 
service. And its work was in 
some cases done under the fire 
of the Rebels, Two and a half 
millicn pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty were destroyed during 
the rising. 

And from this tower, looking 
over unhappy Dublin, stretch- 
ing like a map beneath us, we 
seem to be reviewing the 
whole miserable story. The 
growth of lawlessness, dating 
back to days of cattle-driving 
and boycotting. To the land- 
lords every evil was to be 
traced. Settle the land ques- 
tion and you would have a 
peaceful and prosperous Ire- 
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land. Well, the landlords are 
gone and still you have re- 
bellion. The long, pernicious 
Aberdeen régime, year by year 
bringing authority more and 
more into contempt. The lax- 
ity towards the Larkinite 
movement; the folding of the 
hands, no matter what might 
be done in Liberty Hall. “We 
serve neither King nor Kaiser, 
but Ireland,” stood for months 
writ across the face of that 
house of sedition; but still all 
was well, Then we have the 
pressure of Home Rule, leading 
to the arming of the North. 
Next comes the arming of the 
South. Finally arises the 
usual rift between the “con- 
stitutional” and the unconsti- 
tutional. All these long series 
of ominous events mishandled, 
or not handled at all, by a 
helpless Government. 
Hundreds of the untimely 
dead lie beneath us in the 
stricken City. Upon hundreds 
of others the shades of death 
are even now closing. The 
ruined, unhappy leaders are 
there: now at length seeing 
all their own mischance. The 
pitiful dupes who took their 
word for the future of the 
“Trish Republic”; and now 
only look forward to death or 
penal servitude! Others, just 
as guilty, lurking in hourly 
fear of detection! The or- 
phaned children crying for 
mother and father! Ruined 
lives and ruined business! 


All this and far, far more 
make up the tragedy at our 
feet. 

And the future? Nothing 
can be more gloomy save the 
miserable present. Does any 
one believe that this is indeed 
the end of madness in this 
unhappy land? A bloody and 
desperate war to claim for its 
victims all we have most brave 
and most loyal. And when 
that is past our wretched 
domestic politics all over 
again, with the certainty that 
sacrifices for King and Empire 
will count for nothing. Is this 
sea of lambent flames, this 
harvest of death, a hopeful 
augury for the future of self- 
governing Ireland? Who will 
be found to educate my fellow- 
countrymen to that self-control 
which accepts the victory in 
the Senate as the final verdict? 
Who will be found wise and 
strong enough to waken them 
from the phantasmagoria of 
vain and foolish dreams to 
the sober light of day? Be 
very sure that till that measure 
of self-mastery is attained, and 
till that awakening is accom- 
plished, this is not the end of 
violence. To-day you deal 
with the Sinn Fein:  to- 
morrow you deal with Whom? 

Truly our future is as lurid 
as those rolling clouds which, 
rising around us into the 
night, dissipate in space the 
hard-won wealth of the loyal 
citizens of Dublin. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR W. M. HUGHES, PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA— 
THE ‘‘ SETTLEMENT” OF IRELAND. 


It has been said by those 
who believe our present gover- 
nors indispensable, that there 
are ne men in the Empire 
capable of taking their places. 
And though none but a self- 
satisfied politician would ac- 
eept this contemptuous esti- 
mate of Britain’s intelligence, 
we may admit that it is to-day 
more difficult for a great man 
te emerge than ever it was. 
In the first place, all the 
avenues to power have been 
carefully blocked. Political 
truces and ooalitions do not 
throw a public career open 
to the talents. How shall 
we test a man’s courage and 
energy, if he be not allowed 
to show his qualities in the 
open field? In the second place, 
the democracy, as we know it 
—Aristotle described it as “of 
the fifth class ”—is not friendly 
to the great. It judges men 
by speech, not by action; and 
it would rather fall in ruins 
under the guidance of a fa- 
miliar leader than be lifted to 
victory by the courage of an 
unknown hero. 

Yet in spite of the stumbling- 
blocks which lie in the path of 
him who aspires to government, 
one man has eome forth during 
the war to speak with the 
voice of wise authority. In 


four brief months Mr W. M. 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, has made himself 
heard from one end of Great 
Britain to the other. Nor did 
he visit us with a message of 
flattery upon his lips. Greatly 
daring, he lashed the follies of 
the English people and the 
English Government with a 
foree and truth which from 
a home-bred man would have 
been greeted with cries of 
“treachery.” He has de- 
nouneed our prevailing policy, 
er lack of policy, stand- 
ing upon platforms side by 
side with those who are 
responsible for it. He has 
been heard and supported by 
men whe hate his opinions, 
and who have given years of 
their lives to see that these 
opinions shall not prevail. And 
now at last Mr Lloyd George, 
who, if he has not been hid- 
ing an unexpeeted wisdom for 
the last ten years, should 
look upon Mr Hughes with 
thé cold eye of contempt, 
has eondescended to write a 
Preface for his Speeches.’ It 
is an engaging paradox which, 
while it baffles us, gives us 
a glimmer of hope for the 
future. 

That Mr Hughes is an orator 
there is no doubt. He speaks 
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always with foree and elarity. 
His themes are ever the same— 
the war, and the organisation 
of industry which must follow 
the war. His phrase glows 
with the sincerity of one whe 
will not diverge by a hair’s- 
breadth from the course which 
he believes he ought to 
follow. He has been a poli- 
tician; he is the leader of a 
Labour party; and he speaks 
like a statesman. In manner 
and substance his speeches are 
far as the poles apart from the 
speeches of eur demagogues. 
He admits no compromise; he 
does not palter with the truth. 
It is not for him to soothe the 
susceptibilities ef this group, 
or to meet that group half-way 
on the road of heresy. He 
does not shrink from laying 
the lash upon the backs of 
those who he thinks deserve 
it. In one of the last speeches 
he made in his own land he 
attacked the miserable Syndi- 
calists, the wretches who say, 
“Why should I fight for 
Australia? — the capitalists 
own Australia,” with a bitter- 
ness and a justice which not 
one of our politicians would 
dare to emulate. “If the world 
depended upon the strength of 
the arms of these people, who 
speak as lovers of liberty,” said 
he, “it would have been in 
chains to-day. These men 
sneer at patriotism, because 
the very sound of it cuts them 
te the quick, because patriotism 
is based upon the sacrifice of 
self, and their religion is the 
apotheosis of self. Self is the 
beginning and ending of every 
thing they have. These men 
know no nationality, religion, 
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or principle, and in the name of 
Unionism and Labourism I pass 
them out like devils.” It is good 
to hear honest talk like that, 
while the foolish flattery which 
serves our leaders of the people 
for argument still rings in our 
ears. For many a long year 
the Syndiealist and the anti- 
patriot have been told by our 
politicians that they are the 
sole and last repositories of 
wisdom, that whatever they 
think and say bears the stamp 
of eternal truth, that they have 
to demand only privileges and 
that duties will take care of 
themselves. And then comes 
a leader of labour from oversea 
to tell the working men of 
England and Australia that it 
is their business to serve their 
country, and that if they refuse 
the sacrifice they are but foul 
parasites, who “have attached 
themselves to the vitals of 
Labour.” 

With equal fury he denounces 
those sad personages who at 
the outset of the war declared 
that “ nothing divided England 
and Germany worthy of the 
sacrifice of a single human 
life.” We know them well: 
they were the friends and 
supporters of the Government, 
men close in the confidence 
of Ministers, and they waited 
for their proper castigation 
until Mr Hughes came. They 
have not waited in vain, “I 
confess,” says Mr Hughes of 
them, “that to. think that a 
man beasting British blood in 
his veins would utter sueh 
sentiments fills me with anger 
and nausea. Nothing now 


dividing England and Germany 
worthy of the sacrifice of a 
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single human life! Why, 
everything divides us. The 


gulf between heaven and hell 
is not wider than that between 
Right and Might, between 
civilisation and barbarism.” 
And again he says: “I know 
that the teaching of history 
and the lessons of our present 
experience cannot move such 
men. I know that no appeal 
to patriotism, of which indeed 
they are incapable, can in- 
fluence them, for that robust 
and passionate love of country 
is an inherent gift of virile 
and resolute men. That pallid, 
feeble, sickly, and spineless 
thing in which they wrap 
themselves is the measure of 
their own anzmic _ souls,” 
Thus Mr Hughes very properly 
characterises the miscreants 
who saw no division between 
England and Germany, and 
who hoped, in their practical 
sentimentality, to grow rich by 
trading with both belligerents ! 

And Mr Hughes does not 
visit us as & mere orater. He 
has given his proofs that he 
can act as well as speak. Be- 
fore he left Australia he had 
handled the German peril as 
no one in England has dared 
to handle it. Our Ministers, 
still tender of our adversaries, 
still hoping after the war to 
resume pleasant relations with 
Germans, have left thousands 
of aliens uninterned, and have 
permitted many commercial 
enterprises controlled by our 
enemies to be tenderly nursed. 
In all kinds of places we still feel 
the mysterious incidence of the 
German hand. So patiently 


had we submitted to the 
German yoke before the war 
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that we were compelled at its 


outbreak to make Baron 
Schroeder a British citizen. In 
Australia, too, they were sens- 
ible acutely of Teutonic pres- 
sure. They are sensible of it 
no longer, thanks to the fear- 
lessness and promptitude of 
Mr Hughes. When war was 
declared, it was found that 
the great metal industries of 
Australia were controlled by 
Germans. Lead, copper, and 
zinc were held firmly in the 
grasp of our foes. They had 
agents in London and in 
Frankfurt, and even while the 
war was in progress these 
agents sold the metals which 
were necessary for our defence 
to the British Government. 
The spelter, which the Ger- 
mans used for their munitions, 
came from Australia, and by a 
cruel and shameful irony was 
employed to kill Englishmen 
and Australians in France or 
in Gallipoli. Nor is that all. 
The spelter, the product of our 
own dominions, which the Ger- 
mans bought for £30, cost us 
no less than £120. 

As Mr Hughes says: ‘‘ That 
this has not been our epitaph 
is because Providence has been 
very good to us, and because 
the Navy has saved us from 
national degradation and de- 
struction.” But Mr Hughes 
was not content to deplore the 
slough into which a misplaced 
trust in. Germany had plunged 
his country. He instantly set 
about repairing the injury 
which Australia had suffered. 
We will let him tell the story 
in his own words. “ Now what 
we have done,” he says, “is 
this. We have wiped all those 
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agencies out in Australia. We 
have purged every company of 
every German _§ shareholder, 
whether he was natural-born 
or whether he was not. There 
is only one way in which you 
can de this thing—do it with 
such thoroughness that the 
Germans will avoid this country 
as though it were the very 
plague itself. We have com- 
pelled: the companies to buy 
out. We have robbed no man, 
German or Englishman, of his 
fair rights. Every share that 
a German held has been bought 
at market price. So much is 
their due. Let them have their 
pound of flesh, but, in God’s 
name, let them be gone.” 
“Let them be gone,”—that 
is the only counsel which we, 
or the Australians, should give 
to the Germans, who have 
abused our hospitality and 
prepared for war in what they 
pretended was a time of peace. 
And to Mr Hughes belongs the 
credit of achieving that which 
none of our supine Ministers 
dared to attempt. Nor is the 
resolute treatment of aliens the 
only service which Mr Hughes 
did to his country. He has 
put into practice the gospel of 
industrial organisation, which 
he has eloquently advocated in 
this country. He has given us 
no advice whieh he has not 
urged upon his ewn fellow- 
citizens, which he is not ready, 
if power be granted him, to 
carry out himself. Agriculture, 
for instance, has hitherto been 
completely unorganised in every 
country, and now Australia 
has made the experiment, with 
gratifying success, of offering 
to the farmers a minimum price 
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per bushel for all wheat grown 
on new land. Here is the 
sequel as Mr Hughes tells 
it: “As a result of the guar- 
antee offered,” he says, ‘and 
of some subsidiary inducements, 
Australia produced last harvest 
about two and a half times as 
much wheat as ever was pro- 
duced before. Translated into 
terms of bushels, their greatest 
output before this last harvest 
was about 60,000,000 bushels ; 
the present harvest is about 
140,000,000 bushels.” These 
figures need no comment, 
What they mean in war-time 
is plain for all to see. 

And after wheat there came 
the question of freights. Mr 
Hughes, like the provident 
man that he is, understood 
that the best way to meet 
the extraordinary expenses of 
the war was to increase the 
profitable sale of Australia’s 
products; he understood also 
that to sell these products he 
must have freights. So, instead 
of waiting to see what might 
turn up, he proposed, “in 
order to prevent a scramble 


in the freight market, that | 


the Commonwealth should be 
the only charterer of freights.” 
The proposal was agreed to. 
And what was the result? 
Australia has had freights at 
95/- and even less, and it has 
freights to-day at 110/-; while 
the Argentine, which left its 
industry unorganised, has to 
pay 185/-, though it is some 
four thousand miles nearer 
to Great Britain than is 
Australia. 

But the history of the sugar 
industry affords Mr Hughes a 
still better example of useful 
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organisation. Seventy years 
ago the English free - traders, 
for the sake of pedantry and 
cheapness, deliberately de- 
stroyed the prosperity of our 
West India colonies. At the 
same time, to prove that their 
sentimentality was wholly sin- 
cere, they encouraged, by the 
purchase of slave-grown sugar, 
a system which they had used 
all their rhetoric to condemn. 
In vain did Lord George 
Bentinck and Mr Disraeli speak 
in defence of the West Indies, 
To buy in the cheapest market 
had become a religion, and 
‘“‘cheap sugar” sounded in the 
ear of the people like a new 
gospel. Now see what fol- 
lowed! The West Indies, to 
which we owed every protec- 
tion we could give them, were 
engulfed in ruin, and not 
even the busy import of 
bananas has restored them to 
prosperity. The English people 
got its sugar cheap, to be 
sure; it also got it nasty; and 
has had to content itself with 
a base product ever after. And 
our enemies profited vastly by 
our pedantry and our greed. 
By eneouraging their industries 
we made them richer and 
stronger, and thus better able, 
when the hour struck, to aim 
a blow at our very existence, 
Our cheap sugar, therefore, 
has cost us dear, as all things 
will cost us dear, when their 
admission to our markets is 
the result of letting things 
alene, of professing te believe 
that the constant employment 
of our people, the sound health 
of our children, the seourity of 
our Empire, are all as nothing 
when weighed in the scale 
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against the thrice worshipful, 
all-holy cheapness. 

In Australia the superstition 
of Cobden was not accepted as 
an article of faith, and to-day 
the sugar industry of Queens- 
land is perfectly organised, 
“Every farmer,” says Mr 
Hughes, “who puts in his 
cane, does so knowing that he 
will get for this season, and 
the season after, a definite 
price. Similarly with the raw 
sugar miller. The refiner, 
with whom they have arrange- 
ments, receives his price for 
refining. The manufacturer 
of jam and_ confectionery 
knows for three years the price 
at which he can buy his raw 
materials, and the householder 
knows the price at which he 
can buy the finished article.” 
There we get the antithesis 
of the pernicious doctrine, 
laissez faire, and the faet that 
Mr Hughes has done what he 
thinks just in his own country 
gives him a full right to say 
what he thinks just in ours. 
He says it, too, in a style 
which is forcible and never 
overdone. He knows nothing 
about the trick of coloured 
speech, which has long in- 
fluenced the people of Great 
Britain to its undoing. He is 
no Lloyd George to promise in 
periods of gawdy rhetoric 
boons which he can never 
confer. It is.of duties that he 
prefers to speak, not doles. 
He is no Asquith that he 
should use a thousand arid 
words to express nothing. 
When the Prime Minister 
speaks you are conscious of 4 
complete severance between his 
brain and his lips, His phrases 
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are counters, not coins. It is 
his custom to befog his hearers 
with dry, set sentences, which 
belong not to him exclusively, 
but to any one who has mas- 
tered the dialect of the leading 
article. Mr Hughes’ method 
is very far different. The 
words which he uses are 
intimately his and his alone. 
His speech is closely related 
to his thought. It is not 
for him to deceive his audi- 
ence, or to wander carelessly 
round about a meaning. And 
so he has achieved what we 
thought impossible: he has 
made his presence known and 
felt in our inert democraey. 
He came to England because 
he had a message to deliver, 
and he has delivered it in 
plain, unconeiliatory terms. 
He advocates all the policies 
which Mr Asquith and his 
colleagues have always de- 
tested. Firmly he upholds, 
for instance, the scheme of 
Lord Roberts. “I only know,” 
he says, “that Australia has 
been able to do what she has, 
because we adopted as the 
corner-stone of our Democratic 
edifices the system of compulsory 
military training. We believe 
that there is but one way by 
which a nation, being free, 
can remain so, and that is 
that every man shall be willing 
to defend his country, his 
home, and his liberties.”” It is 
commonly said in this country 
by those who would let all 
things slide, that had we en- 
forced military training before 
the war, it would have profited 
us nothing. Mr Hughes does 
not hold that opinion. To this 
system, he ‘says, and he has 
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had ample means of testing 
the truth of his assertion, “we 
owe that complex and wide- 
spread organisation for training 
officers and non-commissioned 
officers, for manufacturing 
small arms, ammunition, 
clothing, and so on, without 
which we should have been 
almost hopeless in this great 
struggle.” 

As we in England made no 
preparation for war, so, unless 
we listen to the voice of Mr 
Hughes, we shall make no 
preparation for peace. We 
still stand committed to the 
same system ef free imports, 
which enabled the Germans 
to make ready their great 
armaments and to make a 
prepared attack upon the 
liberties of Hurope. The 
military expansion of Germany 
went hand in hand with her 
industrial expansion. The 
big guns which battered the 
fortresses of Belgium and 
France were purchased with 
British gold. The roots of 
German enterprise went down 
deep into our commercial 
system. Our home markets 
felt the weight and pressure 
of the Teuton’s hand. And if 
we do not arouse ourselves 
from our lethargy, we shall fall 
again beneath the yoke of 
German slavery. In_ the 
House of Commons no werd of 
protest is heard. The members 
of the coalition who were once 
pledged to protect the industry 
of Great Britain, preserve an 
obstinate silence. An _ ill- 
omened truce has paralysed 
their minds and tengues. But 


Mr Hughes is a party to no 
truce, He is still master of 
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himself and his opiniens, and 
he is free to explain as he does 
that things can never be the 
same after the war, that in self- 
defenee we must change a 
cemmereial system of which we 
never had a right to be preud. 

And at the very outset he 
strikes a note ef warning to 
which all Englishmen should 
lend a patient ear. The stand- 
ard by whieh he tests eur com- 
mercial position befere the war 
is net that of commercial profit, 
but ef national honeur and 
safety, and he tells us plainly 
that unless we referm that 
system we shall ence mere 
expose our throat to the as- 
sassin’s knife. Seeurity—it is 
that we must aim at before 
we aim at wealth er cemfort. 
The task whieh lies ahead of 
us is te extirpate, “ reet, 
braneh, and seed, the German 
centre] and influence in Brit- 
ish eommerce and industry.” 
Ner is it enough te say that, 
as at present all markets are 
closed against German goods, 
ne steps need yet be taken. 
It is absolutely essential to 
declare what our peliey is to be 
witheut delay. We must not 
compromise with that which is 
as obviously necessary to our 
salvation as the energetic con- 
duct of the campaign. Those 
who propese te trade with 
Germany as usual after the 
war Mr Hughes convicts of 
treachery te their country, of 
a willingness te sink back into 
the condition ef unemployment 
which for many years has been 
eur disgrace. How shall we 
find employment for our own 
countrymen if we insist, for 
the sake ef cheapness, upon 
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living by the labour of others? 
And when once peace is signed, 
it will be too late to frame a 
new policy, The new poliey 
must be framed now. en, 
says Mr Hughes, “five millions 
of men and more now engaged 
at the front er on war work 
will be thrown baek upon the 
industrial market. Unless we 
prepare they eannet be ab- 
serbed. If we allow Germany 
te dump her goeds here, they 
eertainly cannot be absorbed.” 
How will it prefit us to help 
Germany to pay her war 
indemnity, if the veterans who 
have feught for us return home 
to find no work awaiting them, 
but only the prospect of cheap 
feed and no meney to buy it 
with? One thing is impera- 
tive: we must organise, if we 
would not make our victory of 
ne acconnt. ‘No piecemeal 
scheme will do,” says Mr 
Hughes. “It is not one in- 
dustry that needs organising, 
but all. And we must organ- 
ise frem the bettom to the 
top. Not only must every in- 
dustry be covered, but the 
benefits of the new poliey must 
saturate every stratum ef the 
social pyramid.” We must get 
our food supplies, our metals, 
our raw material within the 
Empire. To achieve this we 
need pin our faith to no 
theeries of politieal economy, 
we need subscribe to no doc- 
trines. It is not a question of 
free trade or fiscal reform ; it 
is, as we have said, a question 
of national security. In some 
cases we must enforee protec- 
tion ; in ethers, prohibition will 
be necessary; but whatever 
steps we take, we must see to 
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it that we are masters in our 
own house, and that never 
again we shall live in this fair 
England of ours on the bland 
sufferance of German intrigue. 
Truly the cause ef freedom and 
honour has not been pleaded 
with a better eloquence than 
by Mr Hughes, “I can under- 
stand men,” he said at the 
Queen’s Hall, “whose trade 
with Germany before the war 
was considerable, dreading any 
change. I can understand 
these agents of Germany, who 
are to-day acting as caretakers 
of great industries, fighting 
desperately on behalf of our 
masters, our mortal enemy. 
But I cannot understand why 
Labour should ceueh a lance 
for this discredited and hope- 
less policy of laissez faire. 
What has it done fer them? 
Why, everything that Labour 
has to-day, every improvement 
in wages and conditions ef em- 
pleyment, has been gained by 
organisation, industrial and 
political. But industrial or- 
ganisation and all industrial 
laws, factery Acts and the like, 
are the negation of laissez faire. 
Their very foundation is a 
denial of the right of freedem 
of eontract, the great under- 
lying principle of laissez faire. 
Labour owes nothing te laissez 
faire. Leiesez faire has done 
nething fer Labour.” 

Indeed, we admire ne quality 
in Mr Hughes mere highly 
than the candour with which 
he addresses the Labour party 
of Great Britain. We eannot 
be proud ef our representatives 
ef Labour, who, lulled to sleep 
by the song of free trade, have 
thought it was enough te pro- 
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teet their industry and to leave 
unprotected the products of 
their industry. Their easy 
submission to the doctrine of 
cheapness proves how little 
they have understood the 
proper goal of their own am- 
bition. But Mr Hughes has 
not been content to flatter 
them. He has let a fleod of 
light in upon the dark places of 
their self-esteem, and has thus 
shown himself vastly superior 
to the noisy crowd of eandi- 
dates and office-seekers, who 
for years have filled them with 
false hopes and false theories. 
He has no sympathy with 
their general denunciation of 
capital, merely beeause it is 
capital, He does not held as 
a lofty ideal their practice of 
retarding the pace of their 
werk, of taking the least 
efficient as the measure of in- 
dustry, lest they should make 
an undue profit fer their em- 
pleyer. While he insists that 
the working men have duties, 
he admits alse that the em- 
pleyers have rights—an insist- 
ence and admissien which must 
seund strange te the ears of 
men bedevilled for years by 
the obsequieus praise of dema- 
gogues. “To retain the fruits 
ef victery,” he says, “ Britain 
must, at her peril, have sueh 
conditions as will breed a num- 
erous, healthy, virile people. 
These inelude payment of 
reasonable wages, continuity 
of empleyment, and healthy 
labour conditions. But, in 
order to insure these things, 
British Labour must be ergan- 
ised. If the population is te 
be employed, the British em- 
ployer must know where he is, 
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If he is to pay decent wages, 
he must have his home market, 
and, if needs be, be aided in the 
markets of the world.” There 
is a doctrine, new and discom- 
fortable to the syndicalists and 
other irreconcilables, who toe 
long have dominated the Lab- 
our of England. 

Thus with our industries 
organised, and the bonds of 
commercial union made fast 
between England and _ her 
dominions oversea on the one 
hand, and our Allies on the 
other, we need not fear again 
the cunning, stealthy encroach- 
ment of the Germans. And let 
it be remembered that in doing 
his best to arouse a spirit of 
energy and patriotism in Eng- 
lishmen, Mr Hughes never once 
appeals to their greed and self- 
ishness, He is, as we have said, 
no demagogue touting for votes, 
He does not ask how much the 
people will swallow. He tells 
the people what he believes is 
good for it, and thinks that he 
has done enough. Nor does 
he limit his vision by the claims 
of commerce and industry. He 
cherishes the larger hope; he 
keeps before his eyes the larger 
scheme. “I hold very decided 
opinions,” he says, “upon the 
relations between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions 
after the war. I hope you 
will have a policy which will 
make the word ‘Empire’ mean 
something more than it has 
meant hitherto. We have the 
means at our disposal, and we 
can cement for ever a Federa- 
tion — Empire—call it what 
you will—which will ensure 
the peace of the world.” Not 
even Mr Asquith’s indifference 
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will quench, not even Mr 
Churchill’s door of good British 
oak will be banged against, 
that aspiration; and as the war 
has proved that the people of 
England is wiser, stauncher 
than its leaders, we have a firm 
assurance that the Federation 
of Mr Hughes’ hope will pres- 
ently become a fact. That he 
went to Paris was a guarantee 
that the interests of the Empire 
and the Allies would not be 
sacrificed by our politicians. 
We only wish that we could 
keep him at our side to point 
out the path of organisation 
after the war. He is one of 
the few among living men who 
could save us from floating 
down the stream of chance like 
a piece of driftweod. And there 
is a danger that he will give up 
to Australia what surely was 
meant for the whole and un- 
divided Empire. 

Mr Hughes, then, is the reso- 
lute champion of organisation. 
The English Government pre- 
fers to let things slide. Who 
knows what will turn up, if 
we blow on our nails and em- 
brace the doctrine of Dr Pan- 
gloss? Since the war began 
Mr Asquith and his friends 
have cheerfully made them- 
selves the sport of fate, and 
now and again some sort of 
doubt as to their wisdom must 
creep even into their timid, 
sanguine minds. The hard 
case of Ireland, for instance, 
can hardly fill them with pride 
or satisfaction. When they 
came into office firm and 
resolute government was fast 
restoring Ireland to peace and 
prosperity. Compelled by the 
threats of Mr Redmond, they 
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substituted for firmness and 
resolution a mixed policy of 
fear and nonchalance. No 
sooner did they feel their de- 
pendence on the Irish vote than 
they disturbed a tranquil 
country with promises of Home 
Rule, and stirred up afresh the 
old discussions between the 
orange and the green. And 
when war broke out, they 
determined to govern Ireland 
by not governing at all. This 
was a determination very wel- 
come to Mr Birrelland hisleader, 
who worship inaction with a fer- 
vent heart. Straightway they 
began to deceive themselves 
and their countrymen. They 
boasted of the magnificent 
response which the South of 
Ireland had made to the call 
for recruits, when they knew 
that the response was not 
magnificent at all. Everything 
was done under their auspices 
that might flatter Ireland. 
Ireland, strong in_ revolt, 
was permitted to do whatever 
she chose. She armed herself, 
and not against Great Britain's 
foes, openly and in a braggart 
spirit. She published seditious 
newspapers, and plastered the 
walls of Dublin with posters 
insolent to the Empire and 
loudly favourable to the 
Empire’s foes. When Mr 
Birrell was questioned about 
these dangerous matters he 
replied that the public interest 
compelled him to silence, and 
that his attention was closely 
engaged. Afraid to reprove or 
to restrain the Sinn Feiners, 
he thought it prudent to let 
them follow the path of se- 
dition unhampered. And with 
& supreme lack of humour he 





acknowledged before a court of 
inquiry that one of the causes 
of rebellion was the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edward Carson to 
the office of Attorney-General ! 
In other words, said he, the 
British Parliament is blame- 
worthy, if it assents to the 
choice of a Cabinet Minister 
unacceptable to a pack of Irish 
rebels, who are manifestly 
armed and supported by 
German gold! 

Nowhere in all the records 
of history will you match this 
tragi- comedy of Ireland. By 
the very negation of Govern- 
ment our Ministers permitted 
Germany to encourage strife 
in a part of our dominions. 
There was no secret in the 
aims and purposes of the 
Sinn Feiners. With a candid 
cynicism they held dress re- 
hearsals of the attack which 
they intended to make upon 
Dublin and its Castle. And 
the officials, like rabbits 
charmed by a snake, did 
nothing. They do not pre- 
tend that they were ignorant 
of what was in store for them. 
Only they clung with the 
energy of despair to the pol- 
icy, bitterly deplored by Mr 
Hughes, of laissez faire. Mr 
Redmond, trembling for his 
leadership, wanted no fuss. He 
thought he could rule most 
safely by not calling attention 
to himself, and Mr Birrell was 
glad, for the sake of quiet- 
ness, to permit the ingress of 
German gold and the influence 
of German intrigue. Then the 
expected happened. The re- 
bellion, which all might have 
foreseen, and which the Min- 
isters might have prevented 
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had they possessed an ounce 
of courage, broke out; and the 
Sinn Feiners are still singing, 
“Who dares to speak of Easter 
Week?” 

The peril in which the rebel- 
lion has involved the Empire 
cannot be overrated. Nor is 
the rebellion quelled, as the 
optimists would have us be- 
lieve. And what did the 
British Government do? It 
capitulated instantly to those 
who had taken up arms against 
the State in the very crisis of 
an overwhelming war. It put 
the parricide upon the pedestal 
of the hero. It offered to re- 
ward the Sinn Feiners, who 
had allied themselves with 
Germany in the face of all 
men, by the free gift of Home 
Rule. It saw no absurdity in 
setting the loyal eitizens of 
Ireland beneath the heel of 
those who had leagued them- 
selves with our enemies. One 
by one the high officials had 
said that they couldn’t help it. 
One by one they had confessed 
powerlessness and disclaimed 
responsibility. The Vieeroy 
was a mere figure-head. Mr 
Birrell, comfortable in London, 
declined to be pinioned to 
Dublin. Mr Redmond had a 
touching belief in the loyalty 
of his countrymen. What 
mere could they do? Nothing, 
except to hand over the reins 
of government to the friends 
of Germany. Was it not a 
bold stroke, indeed, in the very 
moment of disunion, to pro- 
claim aloud the union of all 
Irish hearts? 

Mr Lloyd George, the fond, 
foolish scapegoat of Mr As- 
quith’s sins, was hastily sum- 
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moned. He added to the heavy 
burden upon his back, and orce 
more has achieved nothing. he 
ran busily hither and thither. 
He talked—talk comes easy to 
him—with men of all parties. 
He told them, with what 
warrant we know not, that 
if some sort of agreement in 
Ireland were not come to at 
onee the conduct of the war 
would be manifestly impeded. 
Why should it be impeded? 
All that we want until after 
the war is peace and tranquillity 
in Ireland, and these can be 
assured by the strict enforce- 
ment of martial law. The 
Government, as usual, refuses 
to be frank with us. There 
are dark rumours that America, 
for the sake of its presidential 
election, demands an instant 
settlement, and even threatens 
reprisals. This is a new 
method of twisting the lion’s 
tail. But if this rumour be 
true, we ean only say that it is 
grossly unbecoming in a matter 
of domestic policy to be swayed 
by the whims of men engaged 
some thousands of miles away 
in the foolish turmoil of an 
election. Surely we are still 
masters of our fate. Surely 
we may still settle our differ- 
ences without betraying our 
silly fear of interested neutrals, 
However, for an instant it has 
seemed as though a settlement 
might come. While Belfast 
listened to Sir Edward Carson, 
so much of Dublin as was not 
subject to the Sinn Feiners 
suffered the eloquence of Mr 
Redmond. The worst of it 
is that the Government, still 
restrained by cowardice, does 
not propose the same terms to 
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both parties. In Belfast the 
exclusion of the six counties is 
said to be “definite,” while in 
Dublin it is pronounced merely 
“temporary.” Hither side is 
permitted to believe what it 
likes, and in the meantime the 
Nationalists, in full assurance 
of their power, begin to clamour 
that there shall be no exclu- 
sion at all. That all the old 
squabble should be revived at 
a time when we want all our 
energies for the war is dis- 
graceful enough. In such cir- 
cumstances an agreement could 
only be improvised and transi- 
tory. But perhaps Messrs 
Asquith and Lloyd George do 
not expect to arrive at an 
agreement, Perhaps they will 
be content to boast that they 
tried to bring peace and that 
they failed. 

And then at the eritical 
moment Mr Asquith came into 
the field with a speech which 
was nicely calculated to break 
off all negotiations. He referred 
at Ladybank to “the deplor- 
able rising in Ireland, the 
work of a comparatively small 
body of men,” as though he 
had no responsibility for it, as 
though he was looking on at 
it as a mildly interested speo- 
tator. Yet such as it is, “the 
deplorable rising in Ireland” 
is due to Mr Asquith more 
than to any other living man. 
It was he who willed, for the 
sake of the Irish vote, that the 
buried controversy about Home 
Rule should be revived. In 
1885 Mr Gladstone, during an 
interval of lucidity, warned the 
country what would happen if 
the Liberal Party should at- 
tempt to deal with the con- 
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stitutional question ef the 
Government of Ireland when 
it was dependent upon the 
Irish vote. “I tell you seri- 
ously and solemnly,” he said, 
“that although I believe the 
Liberal Party itself te be hon- 
ourable, patriotic, and trust- 
worthy,”—a vast assumption 
truly,—“in such a position as 
that, it would not be safe for 
it te enter upon the con- 
sideration of the principle of 
& measure with respect to 
which at every step in its pro- 
gress it would be in the power 
of a party coming from Ireland 
to say, ‘Unless you do this, 
and unless you do that, we 
will turn you out to-morrow.’” 
That is precisely what Mr 
Redmond’s party came from 
Ireland to tell Mr Asquith; 
and Mr Asquith, who once pro- 
fessed his agreement with Mr 
Gladstone’s opinion, hastened 
to surrender, He passed Home 
Rule, in absolute dependence 
upon the Irish, and henceforth 
he eannot shirk the responsi- 
bility for bloodshed and revolt. 

But, while he esteems all too 
lightly the part whieh he has 
played in the tragedy of Ire- 
land, he still affects to believe 
that this is the best time for a 
settlement. And the settle- 
ment which he desires is a 
settlement agreed to neither 
by Belfast nor by Dublin. He 
will have nothing to do with 
the words “definite” or “tem- 
porary.” What he aims at 
now is “a provisional settle- 
ment.” The worst of our 


Radical politicians is not that 
they find no point of agree- 
ment with their political ad- 
versaries—that we neither wish 
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nor expect—but that they do 
not agree with one another. 
Mr Lloyd George is sent forth 
on @ mission to settle without 
delay the question of Home 
Rule. Mr Asquith, on the 
other hand, is content to put 
off the real settlement until 
after the war. He wants 
nothing more just now than 
something “ provisional,” some- 
thing, we suppose, which will 
enable him to cry peace, where 
there is no peace, and to pose 
before the world as a great 
conciliator. “When the war 
comes to an end,” he says, 
“‘when the reign of peace is 
re-established, we shall have 
to take stock, as an Empire, 
of our internal relations.” In- 
deed we shall. Our sole hope 
lies in Federation. But does 


Mr Asquith really believe that 
he will bring about the Federa- 


tion, which the Nationalists of 
Ireland have always rejected 
with every manifestation of 
contempt, by offering through 
Mr Lloyd George a “ definite” 
settlement now, and by prating 
at Ladybank of a measure that 
is merely “provisional”? If 
he does not know his own mind, 
or the mind of his Government, 
he cannot impart it to Ireland 
or to the world, and silence 
would have been better than 
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the confused babbling of many 
tongues and the promise of a 
settlement which can be no 
settlement at all. 

And what of England? 
Should she take no part in 
these delicate negotiations? 
Does Mr Asquith think that 
Home Rule for Ireland is no 
more than an Irish contro- 
versy? It is not England’s 
fault that Ireland is an island, 
lying upon her flank, which 
has always afforded shelter and 
encouragement to her enemies 
in time of war. Moreover, 
Home Rule cannot support 
itself without the help of base 
English gold, and it is a sound 
principle of politics that he 
who pays should exercise some 
control over the spending of 
his money. But England has 
not disturbed the conduct of 
the campaign by rebellion, and 
therefore is not entitled to the 
sympathy of good Radicals. 
However, during the war and 
after it we shall have to live 
side by side with Irishmen; 
we shall share their triumphs 
and their woes; and the voice 
of England should assuredly 
be heard before the destinies 
of all Ireland are handed over, 
definitely or provisionally, to 
the declared friends of Ger- 
many, 
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It is the paradox of Lord 
Kitchener’s career that, though 
he had spent but a few brief 
years in England, he was 
better known from one end of 
Great Britain to the other 
than any other Englishman 
of his time. He possessed in 
a high measure the true 
qualities of an Englishman. 
He was curt in speech and 
firm in action. He went 
about his business always with 
a clear perception of the end 
at which he aimed. It was 
his habit to dominate events, 
not to wait blindly upon 
hazard. When he made his 
famous advance upon Khar- 
toum, for instance, he had 
planned every detail of march 


and victory before he set out 
upon the road. He understood 
perfectly that battles are not 
won by will or by accident, 


that troops must first be 
trained and railways laid; 
and he proved how much 
British zeal and British fore- 
sight might accomplish in a 
country where our armies had 
too often been left to be the 
mere sport of chance, 

It was, then, the qualities 
of the gravely practical man 
that endeared Lord Kitchener 
to the English people, which 
saw in him precisely the 
virtues which it would, if it 
could, always possess itself. 
And there -is another reason 
why Lord Kitchener should 
have won the sympathy of 
every unit in the unimpas- 
sioned democracy. He was 


one who took up more space 
than his fellows, He had that 
rare faculty of displacement, 
which only the great ones of 
the earth may boast. He could 
not escape notice as he passed 
from York House to the War 
Office. His presence in a room 
was instantly felt. He had 
not the tricks or the graces 
of the orator, and yet the 
plainest statement which he 
read, sometimes painfully, in 
the House of Lords, carried 
with it all the weight which 
belongs to sincerity of mind 
and simplicity of purpose. 
Indeed, the mere fact that he 
spoke not as a politician but 
as a soldier vastly enhanced 
his fame, and we may find 
a certain consolation in the 
trust which the people reposed 
in him. After all, the great 
prize of life, the confidence of 
millions of men, is not given 
only to the professors of a 
showy rhetoric. 

In one other respect Lord 
Kitehener showed himself an 
Englishman of the true breed. 
He depended less upon balanced 
judgment than upon quick in- 
stinct. To discover the course 
which he ought to follow was 
with him a process of feeling, 
not of thought. Where a 
smaller man would find you a 
hundred reasons why he should 
do this or should not do that, 
Lord Kitchener went straight 
te the point, as though he had 
omitted all the steps which 
generally separate a design 
from its fulfilment. And he 
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added to this instinct of action 
a wide grasp of detail. When 
he had made up his mind, he 
could not always explain why 
he had made it up in that 
particular direction. But he 
saw instantly all the means 
whieh were necessary to fulfil 
his purpose, and he neglected 
none of them. In other words, 
he was swift in resolution, de- 
liberate in action, and upon 
this happy combination of 
qualities the suceess of his 
career was built. 

That he should have won 
the confidence and affection of 
' all olasses, that his death 
was mourned with a grief 
whieh few among the sons of 
men inspire, were the just re- 
ward of a life given wholly 
to the public service. Ever 
since he received his commis- 
sion, in 1871, Kitchener had 
devoted himself with a whole 
heart to the welfare ef Eng- 
land. The first years of his 
activity were spent in surveys 
ef Palestine and Cyprus — of 
great value in themselves and 
ef importance to Kitehener, 
because they laid the founda- 
tion of that familiarity with 
the East and with LHastern 
modes ef thought whieh after- 
wards stoed him in geod stead, 
From the year 1882 onwards 
he played his part gallantly 
in the drama of Egypt, and 
began the fight with Mahdism 
which was finished only at 
the taking ef Khartoum. He 
crossed swords more than once 
with Osman Digna; and in 
1892, ten years after he had 
entered the service of the 
Khedive, he succeeded Sir 
Franeis Grenfell as Sirdar. 
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In 1896 Kitchener un- 
dertook that whieh perhaps 
remains his greatest achieve- 
ment—the conquest of the 
Sudan. His victories at Don- 
gola, Atbara, and Khartoum 
have passed into the proud 
inheritance of our race. And 
these vietories were won not 
by a series of brilliant dashes 
into the desert, but by months 
of sedulous toil and perfect 
organisation. Here for the 
first time Kitehener proved his 
mastery of all the details 
which further the progress of a 
campaign. And whatever was 
done was done by the man 
himself, He had trained his 
soldiers, he had arranged his 
commissariat, he had seen the 
railway justly and truly laid. . 
The advance upon Omdurman 
was a triumph of military skill 
and eourage, and the battle 
which preceded its fall avenged 
the death of Gordon and made 
us masters of the Sudan. Nor 
did Kitchener fail his country 
when at Fashoda he was con- 
fronted by Colonel Marchand 
and his expedition. He turned 
lightly from warfare to 
diplomacy, and by his tact 
converted what might have 
been a delicate situation to the 
advantage of England. 

The rewards whieh his gal- 
lantry and prudence had earned 
and deserved were lavished 
upon him. He was raised to 
the peerage, and reeeived with 


‘@ grant the thanks ef Parlia- 


ment. Better still, he was 
given an instant epportunity 
to justify anew the confidence 
of the eountry. When Lord 
Roberts was sent to South 
Africa, Kitchener accompanied 
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him as Chief of Staff, and 
served his Commander-in-Chief 
with a loyalty and self-sup- 
pression which are not always 
found in one whe for years 
had enjoyed an independent 
command. Upon Kitchener 
fell the heavy duty of sup- 
pressing the guerilla warfare 
of the Boers. He pursued his 
adversaries relentlessly; he 
swept the country from end 
to end with military vigil- 
anee; he invented the system 
of bleckheuses which at last 
ensured the victory of the 
British arms; and he showed 
his wisdom and clemency when 
the right mement eame by 
offering terms whieh were by 
no means dishonouring to a 
-valiant foe. 

Again his sojourn at home 
was eut short. Scarcely had 
he set feet in England after 
the Beer War than he was 
sent te India as Commander- 
in-Chief. The werk which he 
did in reorganising the Indian 
Army, in the building of 
strategic railways, in making 
yet more solid the defences of 
the Indian Empire, is known 
and appreciated by us all, 
Seven full years he spent in 
India, and in 1911 he was 
appointed British Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt. He 
went thither in  troublous 
times. Sir Eldon Gorst, at 
the instigation of Sir Edward 
Grey, had been attempting to 
introduce the doctrines of Tom 
Paine into Egypt. It was not 
his fault that he failed. He 
was but carrying out the de- 
signs of the Government at 
home, and, as he said himself, 
of the British People, Now 
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the Government at home eon- 
sisted of pedants, who pre- 
tended te believe that demac- 
racy was a cure for all the 
evils of mankind; and _ the 
British People, which did not 
know where Egypt was, can- 
not be accounted a good judge 
of what was needed fer the 
pacification of a strange, un- 
familiar land. Had Sir Eldon 
Gerst been wisely guided, he 
would have resigned rather 
than attempt to ferce repre- 
sentative institutions upon a 
eountry, of whose 11,000,000 
inhabitants only 600,000 could 
read and write, His was the 
mortification of seeing diser- 
der and discentent everwhelm 
the people which it was his 
duty to govern. And when 
Lerd Kitchener succeeded him 
there was work to do which 
only a strong man _ could 
accomplish successfully. After 
twe years of resolute govern- 
ment, Lord Kitchener had the 
satisfaction of restering to 
Egypt law, order, and pres- 
perity, and of bettering vastly 
the let of the Fellaheen. 

In 1914, by a fortunate 
aceident, for which we shall 
ever be grateful, Lerd Kiteh- 
ener was in England. There 
was an imminent danger at 
the outset of the war that 
Lord Haldane should return to 
the War Office, and that Eng- 
land should be satisfied with 
exerting her supremacy at sea. 
The country clamoured fer 
Lord Kitchener, who, already 
on his way to Egypt, was 
hastily recalled. Then began 
his reign at the War Office, 
which turned England into a 
military nation and enabled us 
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to throw large armies into the 
field. The difficulties which 
lay in Lord Kitehener’s way 
would have daunted a less 
intrepid spirit. An office 
arranged to administer a small 
army had te be transformed 
to an organisation capable of 
equipping, training, and sup- 
plying millions of men. And 
a yet greater obstacle was 
thrown in Lord Kitchener’s 
path. He knew little of Eng- 
land, and nothing whatever of 
English politicians. He had 
spent all the working years 
of his life in the East, 
where a man may do his 
duty without measuring the 
pressure of this or that col- 
league, without being asked to 
oppose the intrigues of men 
who should have given him 
willingly all the aid that he 
asked. Hard as the task was, 
Lord Kitchener faced it with 
equanimity and success. He 
baffled the politicians. He 
enrolled his armies at home, 
and he stood abroad for the 
symbol of British courage and 
British resolution. All that we 
owe to him we shall know only 
when in the fulness of time the 
history of the war is written. 
Meanwhile we may gratefully 
acknowledge two immense ser- 


vices, among many others, 
which he did to England. At 
the time when foolish optimists 
were loudly declaring that a 
victorious peace would come 
within a few months, he de- 
liberately and firmly prepared 
for a long fight. “ Three 
years or the duration of 
the war”—the phrase was 
heard on all sides, and was 
a public guarantee that Lord 
Kitchener at least did not 
underrate the heavy work that 
lay ahead of us. And then the 
magic of his name attracted 
thousands to the colours. He 
achieved what might have 
seemed impossible. He raised 
an army of millions where no 
army was, and he inspired the 
British nation with the valour 
to fight, and the hopeful assur- 
ance that victory would be 
theirs. This Lord Kitchener 
did, and none other than Lord 
Kitchener could have done it. 
It was a favourite saying of 
his that “the work matters, 
not the workman.” And with 
this thought in his mind he 
died, we are sure, serene and 
contented, The workman had 
done his work, and the work 
will endure, even though the 
tireless soul that did it lies 
fathoms deep in the North Sea. 
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I AM well aware that Eng- 
lish people are thoroughly tired 
of hearing about Ireland. It 
is one of the subjects that can 
bs talked over and over, back- 
wards and forwards, round and 
round, and no one grows more 
enlightened; but some one is 
sure to be angry before any 
conversation on Ireland can be 
brought to an end. Neverthe- 
less Ireland must occupy our 
attention again, for the simple 
reason that there has been a 
Rebellion here. To put it more 
accurately, there is Rebellion. 
It is alive, and looking out of 
the people’s eyes and smoulder- 
ing in their hearts ; it is every- 
where except on their lips, but 
silence and black looks are 
more eloquent than words. 

I have just been through 
Ireland, from east to west, and 
then again southwards. It 
seems to me that we have gone 
back a hundred years and 
more. We are breathing the 
atmosphere of 1798. Old 
hatreds, envies, and fanaticism, 
that some thought dead and 
buried, have risen from their 
graves and confront us. 

One little scene that I wit- 
nessed in Dublin was very 
significant, It oceurred at the 
corner of Stephen’s Green, close 
by the Memorial Arch to the 
Dublin Fusiliers who fell in 
South Africa. On the Arch 
were fresh bullet-marks from 
the fighting of three weeks be- 
fore. In their own Dublin the 
Fusiliers would have met with 
no merey frem the Sinn Feiners, 
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who shot down every unarmed 
soldier they could surprise in 
the streets on that Black Mon- 
day of April 2. Three weeks 
had passed. A soldier’s funeral 
went down the street. Some 
few of his comrades, only very 
few, followed the silent form 
covered by the Union Jack. In 
Ireland no decent man allows 
a funeral to pass without un- 
covering. But this was a 
soldier. Therefore—— Well, 
it was a sad sight to see in 
the capital of one’s own eoun- 
try. Two wemen were stand- 
ing quietly near the Arch, both 
sisters of soldiers. Without a 
spoken word their eyes rested 
reverently on the Union Jack. 
But a certain priest came by’ 
that way. He was not of the 
commonest type; net that pro- 
duct of Maynooth that we 
knew so well, with the black, 
coarse jaws, the strut, and the 
dirty pocket-handkerchief. This 
priest was active, rather tall 
and grey-haired, with the thin, 
close-lipped, hard face of a 
fanatic; and with all the ha- 
tred of a fanatic looking out 
of his half-closed eyes, he 
scowled at the two silent 
women, who calmly disre- 
garded him. After he had 
passed, with his head over his 
shoulder,—much as a malignant 
priest might leave the stage,— 
one of them said to the other— 

“That look was a threat.” 

It is extraordinary what a 
difference cne week of open 
rebellion can make over the 
face of a whole country ; how 
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cenfidence is at an end, how 
every one watches and listens, 
and mistrusts his neighbour ; 
how the ordinary, easy relations 
between empleyers and em- 
ployed become tight and 
strained. 

In Dublin they have a 
certain way of accepting the 
most serious wrong-doing after 
a little time with slipshod 
good-nature ; half deploring it, 
half excusing it, with a story 
and a laugh and a wary eye 
on the listener to note the 
exact effeet and draw con- 
clusions, There is something 
exasperating about Dubliners. 
They are excited over trifles 
and impatient of realities, 
clever in talk, flippant in 
feeling. They have had nine 
years of indolent, weak, dis- 
honest Government; and they 
no longer believe that England 
has any honest intention of 
governing Ireland at all. In 
fact, nobody in Ireland believes 
it; but i¢ must be remembered 
that the seat of Government is 
in Dublin, and naturally those 
who are nearest have oppor- 
tunities ef observation. What 
they see has made them 
sceptics. 

It has been often said that 
a bad form of Government 
administered in good faith and 
uprightness is capable of con- 
ferring substantial benefits on 
a country. No one claims that 
the form of Government in 
Ireland approaches the ideal, 
er is even of a specially ad- 
mirable kind. But it is quite 
untrue to say, as Mr Asquith 
now tries to maintain, that it 
has “completely breken down.” 
The Ministers that he sent to 


Ireland have completely broken 
down. When Mr Balfour was 
Chief Secretary in the old bad 
days of the Land League, after 
® campaign of outrage had 
been started in the eountry 
and every evil passion was at 
its height, he maintained the 
law, he calmed the violence, he 
restored the social order. His 
was a far harder task than has 
fallen te any Chief Secretary 
since; but in later years Mr 
Walter Long upheld the same 
good traditiens with the same 
excellent result. They were 
both very popular in the 
country, and thoreughly re- 
spected by their opponents. 
Why? They did their duty 
and kept order. Mr Birrell has 
been liked by no one and re- 
spected nowhere. Why? Be- 
cause he respected neither 
himself nor his office. He 
avoided trouble, avoided de- 
cisions, avoided his subordi- 
nates, avoided the country 
altogether whenever he could 
pessibly de so. The only thing 
in connection with his office 
which he thoroughly appre- 
ciated was its salary, and here 
he was a faithful copy of his 
chief. One steady principle 
can be discovered, and only 
one, actuating the public con- 
duct of these two elderly 
gentlemen. It is the prin- 
ciple which governed the 
Vicar of Bray. 

Mr Birrell is not to be 
blamed for not liking Ireland: 
these feelings are generally 
mutual. He is only to be 
blamed for nominally remain- 
ing there. It was his engag- 
ing habit te proclaim that his 
one ambition was to be the 
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last Irish Chief Secretary. 
This was candidly letting the 
cat out of the bag. It is no 
secret that Lord Aberdeen 
and Mr Birrell were sent to 
Ireland not with the object 
of governing it, but with the 
object of bringing the British 
Government here into such 
discredit and diseomfiture that 
at the chosen moment our 
conscientious Prime Minister 
might declare he had no alter- 
native but to hand his re- 
sponsibility over to the Home 
Rulers, and send the whole 
island straight to the devil. 

The Ministers were well 
chosen. They consistently fos- 
tered disloyalty and sedition 
until they hastened the Great 
War by making the Kaiser 
believe that Ireland was ready 
to break into flames. She was 
just not quite ready; there he 
made a mistake. Also the 
Irish regiments were loyal ; 
there he had another sur- 
prise, 

Meantime it is important to 
ask how much the ordinary 
Englishman understands about 
the present condition of things 
in Ireland ? 

Not very much, and he 
wishes it was less. But at 
least he understands that the 
House of Commons would be 
a more comfortable place of 
business if the Irish members 
Yere out of it, and since they 
are always clamouring for 
Home Rule he is inclined to 
say, “Let them take it and 
go.” That sounds like ele- 
mentary common-sense, 

But like most easy political 
doctrine, it is misleading. The 
Nationalist members do not 
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represent Ireland, or even a 
full half of Ireland. Their 
country is divided against 
them at home, and re-divided 
against itself. The English- 
man does not wish to fathom 
these differences and dissen- 
sions. He is sick of them, 
and his heart is in the Great 
War. Nevertheless I will ask 
his attention to one short, true 
story. It is so very old that 
it is almost sure to be new to 
him. 

An Irish sailor was ship- 
wrecked upon some far - off, 
unknown shore, and as he 
emerged dripping from the 
waves and scrambled up the 
beach, he demanded with his 
first breath— 

“What is the Government 
of this Island?—for I’m agin 
it.’’ 

There you have the whole 
ease in a nut-shell, and the 
moral need not be laboured. 
No wonder it is a little diffi- 
cult for the Englishman, whose 
first instinct is for law and 
order, to realise another kind 
of being whose first instinct is 
disobedience to law, to any 
law, to whichever law —. 
to be over him, in fact. If it 
is British law, then it is some- 
thing “alien”; we all re- 
member the old cant. It hurts 
his high spirit unbearably, 
according to the politicians at 
Westminster, though we who 
live under it at home have 
not noticed anybody hurt. 
Then comes the cry for Home 
Rule; and while the politicians 
exploit these “national aspira- 
tions,” and pretend that Ire- 
land under Home Rule would 
be the most contented, peaceful 
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spot on earth, their constitu- 
ents here are laying out the 
battle-ground, and strenuously 
preparing for the fray. For- 
merly it was Ulster and the 
other loyalists who were said 
to be obstructing Ireland’s 
chance of salvation; but now 
the Home Rulers themselves 
have split into factions,—as 
Irish parties invariably do,— 
and the Sinn Feiners, who are 
Syndicalists and pro-Germans, 
hate the Redmondites more 
bitterly than they hate Orange- 
men, if possible. Their feelings 
are fully reciprocated. 

But in the face of these 
things Mr Asquith has the 
effrontery to pretend that Mr 
Redmond can speak for all 
Ireland,—simply because he 
has made a deal with Mr 
Redmond, who commands more 
votes in the present Parlia- 
ment than any other Irish 
party leader. Mr Redmond 
of course plays up to his astute 
customer, and poses as @ con- 
stitutional leader and a person 
of unblemished loyalty. In 
England they have short 
memories ; Mr Redmond’s past 
has little interest for them, 
and they are favourably im- 
pressed by his encouraging 
recruiting for the new Armies. 
We in Ireland know that it 
was Mr Redmond’s advice 
which prevented the Regis- 
tration Act being applied to 
Ireland, and that he lost far 
more recruits for the Army 
than he ever gained, by his 
false declaration that it would 
be highly dangerous to at- 
tempt any form of compulsion 
over here. 

“Do not divide the country ! 
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Compulsion would be fatal,” 


was his cry, knowing full 
well that Ireland is divided 
now, has always been divided, 
and always will be divided. 
Mr Asquith, who at the very 
moment is plotting to set up 
two separate Governments in 
the island, pretends to believe 
Mr Redmond, refuses to listen 
to any one else, and cuts off the 
best chance the Irishman ever 
had of growing into a loyal, 
whole-hearted man, and serving 
the country that he really 
loves. 

If Ireland had been given 
exactly the same treatment as 
England she would have re- 
sponded to it, and there would 
have been no Sinn Fein re- 
bellion. Every one knows that 
soldiering is the Irishman’s 
vocation. That is why he 
submits to military discipline 
when he rejects all other, and 
under it he becomes first a 
soldier and secondly a loyal 
subject of the King. But 
while he lives still at home in 
a disloyal community, a young 
raw lad, reading nothing but 
some seditious weekly rag, and 
listening to the public-house 
politicians on a Saturday 
evening, it requires a consider- 
able moral effort to go directly 
against the feelings of all his 
world, and to enlist, It is a 
small world, but so powerful in 
its smallness, A young man 
of whom I heard lately, pining 
to be a soldier but fearing the 
indignation at home, enlisted 
secretly and went away, telling 
them that he was going to look 
for better-paid work in Eng- 
land. His next letter from 
England informed them that 
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he had found the work and 
“liked it well.” In his third 
letter, after some months had 
gone by, he broke the truth to 
them. They survived; and no 
doubt that soldier son and his 
career will put the whole 
family gradually into new re- 
lations towards the Army, 
the Empire, and all that is 
therein. 

Meantime in Ireland the 
Germans are at work, and 
have got good value for their 
money. Hand in hand with 
the Sinn Feiners, their worthy 
allies, who were all ready wait- 
ing for them, they combined 
every element of mischief in 
the country, scattered money 
and arms and promises of help 
to the disaffected everywhere, 
and eventually raised a Re- 
bellion. Of what happened in 
Ireland during this Rebellion 
the people in England know 
next to nothing. Of the lives 
lost, the hopes destroyed, and 
the cruel treacheries perpe- 
trated, they have been de- 
liberately kept in ignorance. 
The censorship was set up 
in Ireland without a day’s 
delay, and kept as much 
as could possibly be kept 
out of the newspapers. The 
House of Commons was ab- 
solutely debarred from dis- 
cussion of the origin, the 
course, or the remedy for the 
Rebellion. Mr Asquith put 
on a face as solemn as if he 
really cared, and announced 
that it would not be for the 
public benefit to give any in- 
formation about Ireland. It 
certainly would not have been 
for his benefit; therefore no 
information was given. Mr 
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Birrell paid his last fiying 
visit to Dublin, cast a glance 
on the ruins of Sackville Street 
and other places; on the dead 
bodies of policemen, soldiers, 
and rebels. The rattle of the 
machine-guns and the rifles 
of the snipers who were still 
hiding behind chimney-stacks 
and taking the precious lives 
of our soldiers, were altogether 
too much for his nerves. It 
is believed that a few plain 
words were spoken to him on 
this occasion in Dublin. He 
fled quickly back to West- 
minster, and there made the 
inevitable apology for his 
“ mistakes,” 

The House was more than in- 
dulgent. His colleagues seemed 
to say that he was taking the 
matter quite too much to heart. 
Of course a great many people 
had been killed, and an in- 
calculable amount of damage 
done, both moral and material. 
There was no denying that 
Rebellion was afoot. But after 
all it was only in Ireland ; 
and as Mr Birrell and the 
Cabinet he belonged to, and 
the Chief who was at the 
head of the Cabinet, were 
all involved in these egregi- 
ous “mistakes,” obviously the 
only thing to do was to for- 
give each other all round, 
and make it clear that no 
true patriot ought to say a 
word more on the subject. 

But what about ourselves? 
We understand Mr Asquith’s 
position thoroughly; but as 
we live in Ireland, and have 
no intention of holding our 
lives and liberties at the 
mercy of Sinn Feiners or 
Germans, it seems to us high 
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time that our own position 
was made a little clearer. 
Has any English person 
found time to read the evi- 
dence given before the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into 
the Irish Rebellion? To any 
one who has done so it must 
be perfectly plain that the 
Sinn Feiners were from the 
beginning made thoroughly 
well aware that they had 
nothing to fear from the Irish 
Executive. This is indeed an 
under-statement of the case. 
They were almost openly pro- 
tected. Their meetings, and 
drillings, and threats of rebel- 
lion were all known and re- 
ported from every part of Ire- 
land. But no steps were ever 
taken to deal with them. The 
Police were powerless to act, 
because they were always par- 
alysed “from above.” Since 
the day, now nine years ago, 
that the Arms Act was allowed 
to lapse, every official respon- 
sible for order in Ireland, from 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, head 
of the R.LC., down to the last 
Sergeant of Police in his lonely 
eountry barracks, has protested 
against the reckless folly of 
allowing arms to be in the 
hands of rogues-and rebels; 
but the protests of high and 
low have been in vain. They 
have never been answered, 
merely ignored. When the 
Great War began in 1914, 
common prudence weuld surely 
have suggested some measures 
to prevent the co-operation of 
the King’s enemies abroad 
with the King’s enemies at 
home. None were taken. 
That is indeed a mild way 
of describing the course pur- 
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sued. The King’s enemies fin 
Ireland were ostentatiously pro- 
claimed harmless, even while 
they were cheering at the 
Kaiser's victories and assist- 
ing his submarines with signals 
and supplies. 

“England’s danger is Ire- 
land’s opportunity.” 

Their old, low-minded maxim 
was proclaimed and acted upon, 
while the King’s Ministers in 
Ireland pretended to know 
nothing amiss. It is very im- 
portant that nothing should be 
exaggerated here. I refer to 
those facts only which are 
substantiated in the evidence 
before the Commission, taken 
less than a month ago. It 
was described in a leading 
British Review as “strange 
and humiliating evidence in- 
deed”; but one cannot know 
how quickly Irish affairs have 
already faded out of memory. 
The evidence proved that every 
warning of impending insur- 
rection was given by the police, 
by the Deputy-Lieutenants of 
counties, by the Offieer in Chief 
Command of the troops in Ire- 
land, and every warning was 
disregarded, It was vain to 
represent that the Sinn Feiners 
were thwarting recruiting in 
every way. The Act for the 
Defence of the Realm was prac- 
tically a dead letter in Ireland. 
It was vain te point out the 
plaees where arms had been 
secreted, or to devise the seizing 
of seditious centres, or the pre- 
vention of Sinn Fein anti- 
recruiting meetings. The police 
were perfeetly capable of doing 
all these things, and knew the 
necessity for doing them; but 
they could not act without 
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authority, and the authority 
invariably decreed that nothing 
should be done. The head of 
the Dublin police is subject to 
the Under-Secretary, and he 
in turn of course to the 
Chief Secretary. So the 
position was this—Mr Birrell, 
having received orders from 
his Chief to let nothing trans- 
pire about danger or disloyalty 
in Ireland, carried out his in- 
structions by calmly denying 
the most obvious facts, and, 
when they were forced upon 
his notice, remarking, ‘“ Never 
mind! [I only smile at these 
things,”+ One instance of this 
line of conduct will be enough. 
Major Price, of the Intelligence 
Department, brought to his 
notice a letter sent to America 
from members of the National 
University, which actually dis- 
cussed an armed rising. Mr 
Birrell wrote, “The whole 
letter is rubbish!” and refused 
any attention, The same for- 
mula served him when his 
attention was called to the 
drillings and armed parades 
of Sinn Fein “troops” in the 
Dublin streets and parks, and 
their insolent sham attacks on 
the public buildings which they 
intended later to attack in 
earnest. 

“All rubbish!” said the 
Chief Secretary. “Why not 
let them have their little 
games?” 

Se they had them. 

In this way the country was 
brought to the crowning dis- 
aster of Easter Monday; and 
then the House of Commons 
lamented that the Government 
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could have been so “taken 
by surprise,” and had “this 
terrible bolt from the blue” 
launched at them. 

The Commissioners naturally 
inquired on whose advice Irish 
Ministers were relying when 
they refused to act on the 
reports of their own responsible 


subordinates? On Mr Red- 
mond’s, was the invariable 
reply. 


Did Mr Redmond then deny 
the increasing numbers and the 
violent hostility of the Sinn 
Feiners? No! he admitted 
both, but he always advised 
taking no notice of them. 

Did Mr Dillon agree with 
Mr Redmond about the Sinn 
Feiners? 

No. He considered they 
were dangerous ; but he always 
advised taking no notice of 
them. 

So, at the dictation of these 
two intelligent patriots, the 
policy of the ostrich was sub- 
stituted for law and order; 
and when the inevitable result 
came in rebellion and blood- 
shed, the Prime Minister called 
it “the breaking down of the 
English Government in Ire- 
land.” Why, there had been 
no Government! That was 
the root of the mischief. We 
could perfectly well have kept 
order in Ireland but for the 
disloyalty and dishonesty of 
our mercenary rulers. How 
well they know it! After pre- 
tending that there was ab- 
solutely nothing wreng while 
the German service rifles were 
being distributed through the 
country and the German am- 





1 His own report of his words. 
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munition stored in the General 
Post Office of Dublin, they 
have now made a right-about 
face, and pretend that Ireland 
is in such a desperate condition 
that the smallest discussion of 
her affairs must be prohibited. 
First we were beneath notice. 
Now we are too dangerous to 
be mentioned freely. And in 
spite of our bearing such a 
character in their eyes, this is 
the moment that they choose 
to present us with a testimonial 
to good cenduct in the shape 
of a second-hand Home Rule 
Bill! 

Mr Asquith may feel some 
natural satisfaction in thus 
placing himself on the exact 
level of Herr Bethmann-Holl- 
weg; nay, he has descended 
beneath him. The “scrap of 
paper” which the German dis- 
regarded so scornfully was a 
treaty with foreign Powers, but 
Mr Asquith’s pledge that 


“‘ Home Rule shall be no further 
proceeded with till after the end 
of the war” 


was given to his. fellow -sub- 
jects, to the loyal men of 
Ulster and throughout Ireland, 
who, relying on that solemn 
pledge, left all that was dear 
to them for duty’s sake. On 
that pledge how many have 
already given their lives! 
Truly 


**The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as 
summer dust 
Burn to the socket. . . .” 


How naturally brave men 
believe in the honour of others! 
and oh, how easy for poli- 
ticians to deceive them! There 


is a taint in the air of West- . 


minster. After men have sat 
long enough on those green 
benches, listening to the snobs 
and place-men and political 
parvenus who now rule over 
us, they seem to surrender 
their sense of morality. They 
feel no sacredness in a pledge. 
Everything must give way to 
the “exigencies of the situa- 
tion,” as their phrase is. But 
this is to lose faith in God. 
How have we sunk so low? 


Are we to become like the} 


Germans, who have denied 
Him and set up their false 
twin deities of force and fraud 
in His place? 

It is most certain that to 
break pledges is the first sign 
of a man’s or a nation’s de- 
generacy, and the next step 
is to turn coward and refuse 
to face the consequences of 
one’s own actions. The con- 
sequences in Ireland have been 
rebellion, These must be faced 
with resolute rule, with even- 
handed justice, with honest 
administration of the law as 
it stands. There must be no 
more tampering with truth, no 
more protection of felons and 
traitors, no more withdrawal 
of “ political offences ” from the 
light of day. If we are to 
have a new Constitution, let 
it be given us at the end of 
the war, as it was promised, 
and by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment with the King’s consent. 

Mr Asquith seems to think 
that he has only to send over 
his own political handyman to 
spend a week in Ireland and 
patch up whatever is wrong 
with the first idea that comes 
into his head. Mr Lloyd 
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George knows as much about 
the conditions of life in Ireland 
as he knows about the habits 
of pheasants. But he has a 
plausible tongue and an in- 
curable confidence in rash ex- 
pedients. He has called for a 
Convention, and a compromise, 
and a general discussion of 
every subject that can pos- 
sibly inflame men’s minds to 
the utmost at the very mo- 
ment when quiet, good order, 
and strict refraining from con- 
troversy are the only hope for 
the country. What do we 
want with a new “provisional 
settlement”—the very terms 
are incompatible—only to set 
every one by the ears while 
the war lasts, and then to be 
overturned like a house of 
cards? All that we want is 
what Englishmen demand for 
themselves every where—order 
in the land and men of com- 
mon honesty in office. Why 
should we not have them? 
At this moment the disloyal 
throughout Ireland are hailing 
the promise of a speedy grant 
of Home Rule as a victory for 
the Rebels, and so of course 
it is, We, the loyal minority, 
have to thank the unanimous 
British Cabinet for our humili- 
ation. 

The Rebels were not out for 
Home Rule. They proclaimed 
an Irish Republic, and no doubt 
with such help and encourage- 
ment as they are now receiving 
they will soon proclaim it again. 
But meantime Home Rule is a 
step on the way, and it is 
actually being forced upon 
them, not by any party here, 
but by England. No one 


dreamt of it in Ireland at this 
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time; the wildest Nationalist 
would not have asked for it. 
When the first silence fell after 
the awful firing in the streets 
of Dublin, all had the same 
thought, that at least Home 
Rule must be postponed till a 
safer time. Some thought it 
with regret, some with -relief, 
but none doubted that it was a 
set-back for years to come of 
any constitutional change. Mr 
Asquith, on the contrary, called 
it a “golden opportunity.” 
Although he thinks that the 
slightest change in the Govern- 
ment of England, such as a 
General Election, would im- 
peril the Empire, in Ireland he 
holds that a rebellion must be 
followed by a revolution, and 
the sooner the better. He 
plunges us into it with such 
cynical and irresponsible haste 
that the most important terms 
of Mr Lloyd George’s proposals 
are being interpreted in one 
sense by Sir Edward Carson 
to his followers in the North, 
and in precisely the opposite 
sense by Mr Redmond to his 
masters in Dublin. Each says 
that he has Mr Asquith’s 
authority, and we are tempted 
to think that each is right. 
Apparently Sir Edward Carson 
has been told that the exclusion 
of the six Ulster counties is to 
be permanent; Mr Redmond, 
on the other hand, that the 
exclusion of the Ulster counties 
is definite—that is, only till the 
end of the war, perhaps a 
little longer, perhaps not. Mr 
Asquith is not a very definite 
person, though with every de- 
sire to be permanent. 

Such is the position at this 
moment of writing; and no 
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doubt before these lines see the 
light endless further complica- 
tions will have arisen, and 
great events abroad and at 
home will have withdrawn the 
minds of Englishmen still 
further from any thought of 
Ireland and the Loyalists here 
whom they have deliberately 
left to their fate. 

When they think of us again 
it will be because the Kaiser 
has taken possession of the 
excellent naval base obligingly 
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left for his use in this island so 
full of his friends. But it is 
the English, not the Irish, 
who are making him a present 
of it, 


The dark eleventh hour 
Draws on and sees us sold 
To every evil power 
We fought against of old. 
Rebellion, rapine, hate, 
Oppression, wrong, and greed 
Are loosed to rule our fate 
By England's act and deed. 


A SoOvuTHERN LOYALIST. 
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